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THE LION’S HEAD. 


We have the satisfaction to inform our readers, that arrangements have 
been completed for the future Editorship of the Lonpon Macazinr, which 
enable us to promise an interesting accession to the valuable contributions 


of our old friends and regular correspondents. 





Among the contents of our next Number, we may enumerate :— 


An Etching of Mr. Hilton’s Picture, in the present Exhibition, of ‘‘ Nature 
blowing Bubbles for her Children.” 


Traditional Literature, No. VII. “ The Death of Walter Selby.” 


A Critical Notice of the Paintings in the British Institution. By the bye, 
we have to apologize for the entire omission in the present Number of the 
Royal Academy ; though we regret, we could not avoid it,—but we trust 
that our readers will think our article in the next Number will fully apologize 
for the deficiency in the present. 


A whimsical Article entitled “ Fugitive Literature.” 
The Buccaneer, a Tale. 


Table Talk, No. XI. which the pressure of more temporary matter pre- 
vented us from inserting in the present Number. 


Another paper on the interesting subject of the Songs and Ballads of the 
Northern Nations of Europe. 


Sketches on the Road, No. II. 
&e. &e. &ce. 





C.G. says he will thank us to destroy the MS. if his “ Little Poems” do 
not suit us. We are sorry to say we are entitled to his thanks. 





Philaulos shall not have occasion to repeat his hint. “ The Eye of liquid 
Blue” is very pretty, but the burden of the poem is too heavy to be horne 
by such tender little stanzas. 





E.R. will perceive by the omission of his poem on “ Evening,” that we 
do not think it equal to his former contributions. 
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in our next Number we shall notice two new volumes of Poems, which 
will by that time have made their appearance, from the pen of John Clare. 
the Northamptonshire Peasant. It will give us the greater pleasure to do 
this, because it was the First Number of the Lonpon Magazine that 
took the lead in pointing out the simple beauties of the former volume,—and 
in asserting the genius of its author. We think we shall be able to show 
that the predictions, on which we then ventured, have been fully realized. 
We have yet seen only a portion of the work; and as this came into our 
hands too late for a notice of it to find an appropriate place in the present 
Number, we cannot refrain from occupying part of the space usually de- 
voted to Correspondence, by a sweet and unaffected little ballad, entitled- 


THE REQUEST. 


Now the sun his blinking beam 
Behind yon mountain loses, 

And each eye, that might evil deem, 
In blinded slumber closes : 

Now the field’s a desert grown, 
Now the hedger’s fled the grove; 

Put thou on thy russet gown, 
Shielded from the dews, my love, 

And wander out with me. 


We have met at early day, 
Slander rises early, 
Slander’s tongues had much to say, 
And still I love thee dearly : 
Slander now to rest has gone, 
Only wakes the courting dove ; 
Slily steal thy bonnet on, 
Leave thy father’s cot, my love, 
And wander out with me. 





Clowrs have pass’d our noon-day screen, 
*Neath the hawthorn’s blossom ; 
Scldem there the chance has been 
To press thee te my bosom : 
Ploughmen now no more appear, 
Night-winds but the thorn-bough move ; 
Squander not a minute here, 
Lift the door-latch gently, love, 
And wander out with me. 


Oh the hour so sweet as this, 
With friendly night surrounded, 
Left free to talk, embrace, and kiss, 
by virtue only bounded— 
Lose it not, make no delay, 
Put on thy deublet, hat, and glove, 
Siy ope the door and steal away ; 
And sweet "twill be, my only love, 
To wander out with thee. 
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POPE, LORD BYRON, AND MR. BOWLES.* 


Tuis is a very proper letter for a 
lord to write to his bookseller, and 
for Mr. Murray to show about 
among his friends, as it contains 
some dry rubs at Mr. Bowles, and 
some good hits at Mr. Southey and 
his “invariable principles.” There is 
some good hating, and some good 
writing in it, some coarse jests, and 
some dogmatical assertions ; but that 
it is by any means a seffler of the 
question, is what we are in all due 
form inclined to doubt. His Lord- 
ship, as a poet, is alittle headstrong 
and self-willed, a spoiled child of 
nature and fortune: his philosophy 
and criticism have a tincture of the 
same spirit: he doles out his opi- 
nions with a great deal of frankness 
and spleen, saying, ‘ this I like, 
that I loathe;” but he does not 
trouble himself, or the reader, with 
his reasons, any more than he ac- 
counts to his servants for the direc- 
tions he gives them. This might 
seem too great a compliment in his 
Lordship to the public. 

All this pribble-prabble about Pope, 
and Milton, and Shakspeare, and 
what foreigners say of us, and the 
Venus, and Antinéus, and the Acro- 
polis, and the Grand Canal at Venice, 
and the Turkish fleet, and Falconer’s 
Shipwreck, and ethics, and ethical 
poetry (with the single exception of 
some bold picturesque sketches in 
the poet’s best prose-style) is what 
might be talked by any Bond-street 


lounger of them all, after a last night’s 
debauch, in the intervals between 
the splashings of the soda-water and 
the acid taste of the port wine ris- 
ing in the mouth. It is no better 
than that. If his Lordship had 
sent it in from Long’s, or the Al- 
bany, to be handed about in Albe- 
marle-street, in slips as he wrote it, 
it would have been very well. But 
all the way from Ravenna, cannot 
he contrive to send us something 
better than his own ill-humour and 
our own common-places—than the 
discovery that Pope was a poet, and 
that Cowper was none; and the 
old story that Canova, in forming a 
statue, takes a hand from one, a 
foot from another, and a nose from a 
third, and so makes out the idea of 
perfect beauty! (We would advise 
his Lordship to say less about this 
subject of virta, for he knows little 
about it ; and besides, his perceptions 
are at variance with his theories.) 
In truth, his Lordship has the worst 
of this controversy, though he throws 
out a number of pert, smart, flashy 
things, with the air of a man who 
sees company on subjects of taste, 
while his reverend antagonist, who 
is the better critic and logician of 
the two, goes prosing on in a tone 
of obsequious pertinacity and sore 
pleasantry, as if he were sitting (an 
unwelcome guest) at his Lordship’s 
table, and were awed, yet galled, by 
the cavalier assumption of patrician 
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manners. We cannot understand 
these startling voluntarics, played off 
before the public on the ground of 
personal rank, nor the controversial 
under-song, like the drone of a bag- 
pipe, that forms a tedious accom- 
paniment to them. As Jem Belcher, 
when asked if he did not feel a little 
awkward at facing Gamble the tall 
[rishman, made answer, ‘ An please 
ye, sir, when I am stript to my shirt, 
I am afraid of no man;”—so we 
would advise Mr. Bowles, in a ques- 
tion of naked argument, to fear no 
man, and to let no man bite his 
thumb athim. If his Lordship were 
to invite his brother-poet to his 
house, and to eke out a sour jest by 
the flavour of Monte-Pulciano or 
Frontiniac,—if in the dearth of ar- 
gument he were to ply his friend’s 
weak side with rich sauces and well- 
seasoned hospitality, “ Ah ! ca est bon, 
ah! goutex ca !”—if he were to point, 
in illustration of Pope’s style, to the 
marble pillars, the virandas, the pier 
glasses, the classic busts, the flower- 
ing dessert, and were to exclaim, 
“© You see, my dear Bowles, the su- 
periority of art over nature, the tri- 
umph of polished life over Gothic 
barbarism ; we have here neither the 
ghosts nor fairies of Shakspeare, nor 
Milton’s Heaven, nor his Hell, yet we 
contrive to do without them ;”—it 
might require Parson Supple’s com- 
mand of countenance to smile off 
this uncourteous address; but the 
divine would not have to digest 
such awkward raillery on an empty 
stomach—he would have his quid pro 
quo: his Lordship would have paid 
for the liberty of using his privilege 
of peerage. But why any man 
should carry the ré/e of his Lordship’s 
chaplain out of his Lordship’s house, 
is what we see no reason for.—Lord 
Byron, in the Preface to his Tragedy, 
complains that Horace Walpole has 
had hard measure dealt him by the 
critics, ‘ firstly, because he was a 
lord, and secondly, because he was a 
gentleman.” We do not know how 
the case may stand between the 
public and a dead nobleman: but a 
living lord has every reasonable al- 
lowance made him, and can do what 
no one else can. If Lord Byron 
chooses to make a bad joke, by 
means of an ill-spelt pun, it is a 
condescension in his Lordship :—if he 
puts off a set of smart assertions and 
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school-boy instances for pithy proots 
it is not because he is not able. but 
because he cannot be at the pains 
of going deeper into the question :— jf 
he is rude to an antagonist, it is con. 
strued into agreeable familiarity; any 
notice from so great a man appears 
like a favour :—it he tells or recon. 
mends “a tale of bawdry,” he js 
not to be tied down by the petty 
rules which restrict common men :— 
if he publishes a work, which js 
thought of too equivocal a description 
for the delicate air of Albemarle- 
street, his Lordship’s own name in 
the title-page is sufficient to back it 
without the formality of a book- 
seller’s ; if a wire-drawn tragedy of his 
is acted, in spite of his protestations 
against such an appeal to the taste 
of a vulgar audience, the storm of 
pitiless damnation is not let loose 
upon it, because it is felt that it 
would fall harmless on so high and 
proud a head; the gilded ceronet 
serves as a conductor to carry off the 
lightning of popular criticism, which 
might blast the merely laurelled 
bard; the blame, the disappoint- 
ment, the flat effect, is thrown upon 
the manager, upon the actors—upon 
any body but the Noble Poet! This 
sounding title swells the mouth ot 
Fame, and lends her voice a thou- 
sand circling echoes: the rank of the 
Author, and the public charity ex- 
tended to him, as he does not want 
it, cover a multitude of sins. What 
does his Lordship mean, then, by this 
whining over the neglect of Horace 
Walpole,--this uncalled-for sympathy 
with the faded lustre of patrician 
and gentlemanly pretensions? Has 
he had only half his fame? Or, does 
he already feel, with morbid antici- 
pation, the retiring ebb of that over- 
whelming tide of gages 4 which 
having been raised too high by ad- 
ventitious circumstances, is lost I” 
flats and shallows, as soon as their 
influence is withdrawn? Lord Byron 
has been twice as much talked of as 
he would have been, had he not been 
Lord Byron. His rank and poe 
have been happily placed “ _ 
other’s beams to share,” and yer 
together, by their mutually — 
splendour, may be said to have me ‘ 
ed the public coldness into the | 
wantonness of praise: the faults . 
the man (real or supposed) “4 
only given a dramatic interest to» 
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works. Whence, then, this repining, 
this ungracious cavilling, this got-up 
ill-humour? We load his Lordship 
with ecstatic admiration, with un- 
qualified ostentatious eulogies ; and 
he throws them stifling back in our 
face: he thanks us with cool, cutting 
contempt: he asks us for our voices, 
“ our sweet voices,” like Coriolanus ; 
and, like Coriolanus, disdains us for 
the unwholesome gift. Why, then, 
does he ask us for it? If, as a lord, 
he holds in contempt and abhorrence 
the willing, delighted homage, which 
the public pay to the poet, let him 
retire and feed the pride of birth in 
stately solitude, or take his place 
among his equals: but if he does not 
find this enough, and wants our won- 
dering tribute of applause to satisfy his 
craving vanity, and make him some- 
thing more than a mere vulgar lord 
among hundreds of other lords, why 
dash the cup of delicious poison, 
which, at his uneasy request, we 
tender him, to the ground, with in- 
dignant reckless hands, and tell us 
that he scorns equally our censure 
or our praise? If he looks upon both 
as equal impertinence, he can easily 
escape out of the reach of both by 
ceasing to write ; we shall in that case 
soon cease to think of his Lordship: 
but if he cannot do without our good 
opinion, why affect all this coyness, 
coldness, and contempt? If he says 
he writes not to please us, but to 
live by us, that only alters the nature 
of the obligation, and he might still 
be civil to Mr. Murray’s customers. 
Whether he is independent of public 
opinion, or dependent on it, he need 
not be always sending his readers to 
Coventry. When we come to offer 
him our demonstrations of good will, 
he should not kick us down stairs. 
If he persists in this humour, the 
distaste may in time “‘ become mu- 
tual.” 

Before we proceed, there is one 
thing in which we must say we 
heartily agree with Lord Byron; 
and that is the ridicule with which he 
treats Mr. Bowles’s editorial inqui- 
sition into the moral character of 
Pope. It is a pure piece of clerical 
priggism. If Pope was not free from 


vice, we should like to know who is. 
He was one of the most faultless of 
poets, both in his life and in his 
writings. 
throw the first stone at him. 


We should not care to 
We do 
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not wonder at Lord Byron’s laughing 
outright at Mr. Bowles’s hysterical 
horrors at poor Pope’s platonic pecca- 
dillos, nor at his being a little impati- 
ent of the other’s attempt tomake him- 
self a make-believe character of per- 
fection out of the “‘ most small faults” 
he could rake up against the reputa- 
tion of an author, whom he was 
bound either not to edite or not to 
injure. But we think his Lordship 
turns the tables upon the divine, and 
gets up into the reading-desk him- 
self, without the proper canonical 
credentials, when he makes such a 
fuss as he does about didactic or mo- 
ral poetry as the highest of all others, 
because moral truth and moral con- 
duct are of such vast and paramount 
concernment in human life. But be- 
cause they are such good things in 
themselves, does it follow that they 
are the better for being put into 
rhyme? We see no connection be- 
tween “ends of verse, and sayings 
of philosophers.” This reasoning re- 
minds us of the critic who said, that 
the only poetry he knew of, good for 
any thing, was the four lines, be- 
ginning “ Thirty days hath Septem- 
ber, April, June, and November,” for 
that these were really of some use in 
finding out the number of days in 
the different months of the year. The 
rules of arithmetic are important in 
many respects, but we do not know 
that they are the fittest subjects of 
poetry. Besides, Pope was not the 
only moral poet, nor are we sure 
that we understand his moral sys- 
tem, or that Lord Byron understands 
it, or that he understood it himself. 
Addison paraphrased the Psalms, 
and Blackmore sung the Creation: 
yet Pope has written a lampoon upon 
the one, and put the other in his 
Dunciad. Mr. Bowles has numbers 
of manuscript sermons by him, the 
morality of which, we will venture 
to say, is quite as pure, as orthodox, 
as that of the unpublished cantos of 
Don Juan; yet we doubt whether 
Mr. Murray, the Mecenas of poetry 
and orthodoxy, would give as much 
for the one as for the other. We 
do not look for the flowers of fancy 
in moral treatises, nor for a homily in 
his Lordship’s irregular stanzas. The 
Decalogue, as a practical prose com- 
position, or as a body of moral Jaws 
and precepts, is of sufficient weight 
and authority; but we should not 
2Y2 
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regard the putting this into heroic 
verse, as an effort of the highest 
poetry. That “ Sternhold and Hop- 
kins had great qualms” is no impu- 
tation on the pious raptures of the 
Hebrew bard: and. we suspect his 
Lordship himself would object to the 
allegory in Spenser, as a drawback 
on the poetry, if it is in other re- 
spects to his Lordship’s taste, which 
is more than we can pretend to de- 
termine. The Noble Letter-writer 
thus moralizes on this subject, and 
transposes the ordinary critical ca- 
nons somewhat arbitrarily and so- 
phistically. 

“* The depreciation of Pope is part- 
ly founded upon a false idea of the 
dignity of his order of poetry, to 
which he has partly contributed by 
the ingenuous boast, 


That not in Fancy’s maze he wander’d 
long, 

But stoop’d to Truth, and moraliz’d his 
song. 


He should have written ‘ rose to 
truth.” In my mind the highest of 
all poetry is ethical poetry, as the 
highest of all earthly objects must be 
moral truth. Religion does not make 
a part of my subject ; it is something 
beyond human powers, and has failed 
in all human hands except Milton’s 
and Dante’s, and even Dante’s 
powers are involved in his delinea- 
tion of human passions, though in 
supernatural circumstances. What 
made Socrates the greatest of men ? 
His moral truth—his ethics. What 
proved Jesus Christ the Son of God 
hardly less than his miracles? His 
moral precepts. And if ethics have 
made a philosopher the first of men, 
and have not been disdained as an 
adjunct to his Gospel by the Deity 
himself, are we to be told that ethi- 
cal poetry, or didactic poetry, or by 
whatever name you term it, whose 
object is to make men better and 
wiser, is not the very first order of 
poetry ; and are we to be told this 
too by one of the priesthood? It re- 
quires more mind, more wisdom, 
more power, than all the ¢ forests’ 
that ever were ‘ walked’ for their 
‘ description,’ and all the epics that 
ever were founded upon fields of 
battle. The Georgics are indisput- 
ably, and, I believe, undisputedly, 
even a finer poem than the Eneid. 


Virgil knew this: he did not order 
them to be burnt. 


The proper study of mankind is man, 


“< It is the fashion of the day to lay 
great stress upon what they ail 
‘ imagination” and ¢ invention,’— 
the two commonest of qualities: an 
Irish peasant, with a little whiskey 
in his head, will imagine and invent 
more than would furnish forth a 
modern poem. If Lucretius had not 
been spoiled by the Epicurean sys- 
tem, we should have had a far su- 
perior poem to any now in existence. 
As mere poetry, it is the first of 
Latin poems. What then has ruined 
it? His ethics. Pope has not this 
defect: his moral is as pure as his 
poetry is glorious.” P. 42. 

Really this is very inconsequen- 
tial, incongruous reasoning. An 
Irish peasant, with a little whiskey 
in his head, would not fall upon 
more blunders, contradictions, and 
defective conclusions. Lord Byron 
talks of the ethical systems of So- 
crates and Jesus Christ. What made 
the former the great man he supposes? 
—The invention of his system—the 
discovery of sublime moral truths. 
Does Lord Byron mean to say, that 
the mere repetition of the same pre- 
cepts in prose, or the turning them 
into verse, will make others as great, 
or will make a great man at all? 
The two things compared are wholly 
disparates. The finding out the 
48th proposition in Euclid made Py- 
thagoras a great man. Shall we say 
that the putting this into a grave, 
didactic distich would make either 
a great mathematician or a great 
poet? It would do neither one nor 
the other ; though, according to Lord 
Byron, this distich would belong to 
the highest class of poetry, “ be- 
cause it would do that in verse, which 
one of the greatest of men had = 
ed to accomplish in prose. Such 
is the way in which his a 
transposes the common cense of the 
question,—because it is his humour: 
The value of any moral truth de- 
pends on the philosophic invention 
implied in it. But this rests wit! 
the first author, and the rae 
idea, which forms the basis of dis 
dactic poetry, remains the sane, 
through all its mechanical wey 
sions afterwards. The merit of 7 
ethical poet must therefore consist 
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his manner of adorning and illustrat- 
ing a number of these general truths 
which are not his own, that is, in 
the poetical invention and imagina- 
tion he brings to the subject, as Mr. 
Bowles has well shown, with respect 
to the episodes in the Essay on Man, 
the description of the poor Indian, 
and the lamb doomed to death, 
which are all the unsophisticated 
reader ever remembers of that much- 
talked-of production. Lord Byron 
clownishly chooses to consider all 
poetry but what relates to this ethi- 
cal or didactic truth as ‘a lie.” Is 
Leara lie? Or does his Lordship 
prefer the story, or the moral, in ZE- 
sop’s Fables? He asks “ why must 
the poet mean the liar, the feigner, 
the ¢ale-teller 2° A man may make 
and create better things than these.” 
—He may make and create better 
things than a common-place, and he 
who does not, makes and creates 
nothing. The ethical or didactic 
poet necessarily repeats after others, 
because general truths and maxims 
are limited. The individual instances 
and illustrations, which his Lordship 
qualifies as “ lies,” “ feigning,” and 
“ tale-telling,” are infinite, and give 
endless scope to the genius of the 
true poet. The rank of poetry is to 
be judged of by the truth and purity 
of the moral—so we find it “ in the 
bond,”—and yet Cowper, we are 
told, was no poet. Is there any 
keeping in this, or is it merely an 
air? Again, we are given to under- 
stand that didactic poetry “ requires 
more mind, more power than all the 
descriptive or epic poetry that ever 
Was written :” and asa proof of this, 
his Lordship lays it down, that the 
Georgics are a finer poem than the 
‘Eneid. We do not perceive the in- 
ference here. ‘“ Virgil knew this: 
he did not order them to be burnt. 


The proper study of mankind is man.” 


Does our author mean that this 
was Virgil’s reason for liking his pas- 
toral poetry better than his descrip- 
tion of “Dido and Aineas? But far- 
ther, there is a Latin poem (that of 
Lucretius) superior even to the Geor- 
gics ; nay, it would have been so to 
any poem now in existence, but for 
one unlucky circumstance. And what 
is that? “© Its ethics!” So that 
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ethics have spoiled the finest poem 
in the world. This is the rub that 
makes didactic poetry come in such 
a questionable shape. If original, 
like Lueretius, there will be a dif- 
ference of opinion about it. If trite 
and acknowledged, like Pope, how- 
ever pure, there will be little valu- 
able in it. It is the glory and the 
privilege of poetry to be conversant 
about those truths of nature and the 
heart that are at once original and 
self-evident. His Lordship ought to 
have known this. In the same pas- 
sage, he speaks of imagination and 
invention as * the two commonest of 
qualities. We will tell his Lordship 
what is commoner, the want of them. 
« An Irish peasant,” he adds, “ with 
a little whiskey in his head, will 
imagine and invent more than ”- 
(What? Homer, Spenser, and Arios- 
to? No: but than)—“ would furnish 
forth a modern poem.” That we will 
not dispute. But at any rate, when 
sober the next morning, he would be 
as “ full of wise saws and modern 
instances” as his Lordship; and in 
either case, equally positive, tetchy, 
and absurd! 

His Lordship, throughout his pam- 
yhlet, makes a point of contradict- 
ing Mr. Bowles, and, it would seem, 
of contradicting himself. He cannot 
be said to have any opinions of his 
own, but whatever any one else ad- 
vances, he denies out of mere spleen 
and rashness. ‘ He hates the word 
invariable,” and not without reason. 
< What is there of human, be it 
poetry, philosophy, wit, wisdom, sci- 
ence, power, glory, mind, matter, 
life, or death, which is invariable?” 
—There is one of the particulars in 
this enumeration, which seems pret- 
ty invariable, which is death. One 
would think that the principles of 
poetry are so too, notwithstanding 
his peevish disclaimer: for towards 
the conclusion of this letter he sets 
up Pope as a classic model, and 
considers all modern deviations from 
it as grotesque and barbarous. 

« They have raised a mosque by 
the side of a Grecian temple of the 
purest architecture ; and, more bar- 
barous than the barbarians from 
whose practice I have borrowed the 
figure, they are not contented with 
their own grotesque edifice, unless 
they destroy the prior and jurely 
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beautiful fabrie which preceded,* and 
which shames them and theirs for 
ever and ever.” 

Lord Byron has here substituted 
his own invariable principles for Mr. 
Bowles’s, which he hates as bad as 
Mr. Southey’s variable politics. Will 
nothing please his Lordship—neither 
dull fixtures nor shining weather- 
cocks?——We might multiply in- 
stances of a want of continuous rea- 
soning, if we were fond of this sort 
of petty cavilling. Yet we do not 
know that there is any better quarry 
inthe book. Why does his Lordship 
tell us that ‘ethical poetry is the 
highest of all poetry,” and yet that 
** Petrarch the sonnetteer” is es- 
teemed by good judges the very 
highest poet of Italy? Mr. Bowles 
is a sonnetteer, and a very good one. 
Why does he assert that “ the poet 
who executes the best is the highest, 
whatever his department,” and then 
affirm in the next page that didactic 
poetry “ requires more mind, more 
wisdom, more power than all the fo- 
rests that ever were walked for their 
description ;” and then again, two 
pages after, that “a good poet can 
make a silk purse of a sow’s ear ;” 
that is, as he interprets it, “ can im- 
bue a pack of cards with more poetry 
than inhabits the forests of Ame- 
rica?” That’s a Non Sequitur, as 
Partridge has it. Why, contending 
that all subjects are alike indifferent 
to the genuine poet, does he turn 
round upon himself, and assume that 
** the sun shining upon a warming- 
pan cannot be made sublime or poe- 
tical?” Why does he say that “ there 
is nothing in nature like the bust of 
the Antinous, except the Venus,” 
which is not in nature ?+ Why does 
he call the first “ that wonderful 
creation of perfect beauty,” when it 
is a mere portrait, and on that account 
so superior to his favourite coxcomb, 
the Apollo? Why does he state that 
“* more poetry cannot be gathered 
into existence” than we here see, 
and yet that this poetry arises neither 
from nature nor moral exaltedness ; 
Mr. Bowles and he being at issue on 
this very point, viz. the one affirming 
that the essence of poetry is derived 
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from nature, and his Lordship, that it 
consists in moral truth? Why does 
he consider a shipwreck as an arti- 
ficial incident? Why does he make 
the excellence of Falconer’s Ship- 
wreck consist in its technicalities, 
and not in its faithful description of 
common feelings and inevitable cala- 
mity ? Why does he say all this, and 
much more, which he should pot? 
Why does he write prose at all? 
Yet, in spite of all this trash, there is 
one passage for which we forgive 
him, and here it is. | 

“< The truth is, that in these days 
the grand primum mobile of England 
is cant ; cant political, cant poetical, 
cant religious, cant moral; but al- 
ways cant, multiplied through all 
the varieties of life. It is the fashion, 
and while it lasts, will be too pow- 
erful for those who can only exist by 
taking the tone of the times. I say 
cant, because it is a thing of words, 
without the smallest influence upon 
human actions; the English being 
no wiser, no better, and much poorer, 
and more divided among themselves, 
as well as far less moral, than they 
were before the prevalence of this 
verbal decorum.” These words should 
be written in letters of gold, as the 
testimony of a lofty poet to a great 
moral truth, and we can hardly have 
a quarrel with the writer of them. 

There are three questions which 
form the subject of the present pam- 
phlet ; viz. What is poetical ? What 
is natural ? What is artificial ? And 
we get an answer to none of them. 
The controversy, as it is carried on 
between the chief combatants, 1 
much like a dispute between two ar- 
tists, one of whom should maintain 
that blue is the only colour fit to 
paint with, and the other that yellow 
alone ought ever to be used. Much 
might be said on both sides, but little 
to the purpose. Mr. Campbell leads 
off the dance, and launches a ship @s 
a beautiful and poetical artificial ob- 
ject. But he so loads it with patri- 
otic, natural, and foreign associ 
tions, and the sails are “ 80 per" 
fumed that the winds are love-sick, 
that Mr. Bowles darts upon and 
seizes it as contraband to art, sweat 





* We have “* purest architecture’ just 


before; and “ the prior fabric which pre 


ceded,’’ is rather more than an inelegant pleonasm. 


+ Sce Mr. Bowles’s Two Letters. 
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Lord Byron tells us _ he should 
€ 


ing that it is no longer the work of 
the shipwright, but of Mr. Camp- 
bell’s lofty poetic imagination ; and 
dedicates its stolen beauty to the 
right owners, the sun, the winds, 
and the waves. Mr. Campbell, in his 
eagerness to make all sure, having 
overstepped the literal mark, presses 
no farther into the controversy ; but 
Lord Byron, who is “ like an Irish- 
man in a row, any body's customer,” 
carries it on with good polemical 
hardihood, and runs a very edifying 
parallel between the ship without 
the sun, the winds and waves,—and 
the sun, the winds, and waves with- 
out the ship. ‘“ The sun,” says Mr. 
Bowles, ‘ is poetical, by your Lord- 
ship's admission.” We think it would 
have been so without it. But his 
Lordship contends that “ the sun 
would no longer be poetical, if it did 
not shine on ships, or pyramids, or 
fortresses, and other works of art,” 
(he expressly excludes “ footmen’s 
liveries ” and “ brass warming-pans” 
from among those artificial objects 
that reflect new splendour on the 
eye of Heaven)—to which Mr. 
Bowles replies, that let the sun but 
shine, and “ it is poetical per se,” 
in which we think him right. His 
Lordship decompounds the wind into 
acaput mortuum of poetry, by making 
it howl through a pig-stye, instead of 


Roaming the illimitable ocean wide ; 


and turns a water-fall, or a clear 
spring, into a slop-bason, to prove 
that nature owes its elegance to art. 
His Lordship is “ill at these num- 
bers.” Again, he affirms that the 
ruined temple of the Parthenon is 
poetical, and the coast of Attica 
with Cape Colonna, and the recol- 
lection of Falconer’s Shipwreck, clas- 
sical. Who ever doubted it? What 
then ? Does this prove that the Rape 
of the Lock is not a mock-heroic 
poem? He assures us that a storm 
with cock-boats scudding before it 
is interesting, particularly if this 
happens to take place in the Helles- 
pont, over which the noble critic 
swam; and makes it a question, 
whether the dark cypress groves, or 
the white towers and minarets of 
Constantinople are more impressive 
to the imagination? What has this 
to do with Pope’s grotto at Twick- 
enham, or the boat in which he pad- 
dled across the Thames to Kew? 


know) that the Grand Canal at Ve- 
nice is a muddy ditch, without the 
stately palaces by its side; but then 
it isa natural, not an artificial canal; 
and finally, he asks, what would the 
desert of Tadmor be without the 
ruins of Palmyra, or Salisbury Plain 
without Stone-Henge? Mr. Bowles 
who, though tedious and teazing, 
has “* damnable iteration in him,” 
and has read the Fathers, answers 
very properly, by saying that a de- 
sert alone “ conveys ideas of im- 
measurable distance, of profound si- 
lence, of solitude ;” and that Salis- 
bury Plain has the advantage of 
Hounslow Heath, chiefly in getting 
rid of the ideas of artificial life, 
“* carts, caravans, raree-showmen, 
butchers’ boys, coaches with coro- 
nets, and livery servants behind 
them,” even though Stone-Henge 
did not lift its pale head above its 
barren bosom. Indeed, Lord By- 
ron’s notions of art and poetry are 
sufficiently wild, romantic, far-fetch- 
ed, obsolete: his taste is Oriental, 
Gothic; his Muse is not domesti- 
cated; there is nothing mammince- 
pimminee, modern, polished, light, 
fluttering, in his standard of the sub- 
lime and beautiful: if his thoughts 
are proud, pampered, gorgeous, and 
disdain to mingle with the objects of 
humble, unadorned nature, his lordly 
eye at least “ keeps distance due” 
from the vulgar vanities of fashion- 
able life ; from drawing-rooms, from 
card-parties, and from courts. He 
is not a carpet poet. He does not 
sing the sofa, like poor Cowper. He 
is qualified neither for poet-laureate 
nor court-newsman. He is at issue 
with the Morning Post and Fashion- 
able World, on what constitutes the 
true pathos and sublime of human 
life. He hardly thinks Lady Charle- 
mont so good as the Venus, or as an 
Albanian girl, that he saw mending 
the road in the mountains. If he 
does not like flowers and forests, he 
cares as little for stars, garters, and 

rinces’ feathers, for diamond neck- 
aces and paste-buckles. If his Lord- 
ship cannot make up his mind to the 
quiet, the innocence, the simple, un- 
alterable grandeur of nature, we are 
sure that he hates the frippery, the 
foppery, and pert grimace of art, 
quite as much. His Lordship likes 
the poetry, the imaginative part of 
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art, and so do we; and so we believe 
did the late Mr. John Scott. He 
likes the sombre part of it, the 
thoughtful, the decayed, the ideal, 
the spectral shadow of human great- 
ness, the departed spirit of human 
power. He sympathizes not with 
art asa display of ingenuity, as the 
triumph of vanity or luxury, as it is 
connected with the idiot, superficial, 
petty self-complacency of the indi- 
vidual and the moment, (these are 
to him not ‘ luscious as locusts, but 
bitter as coloquintida ”) ; but he sym- 
pathizes with the triumphs of Time 
and Fate over the proudest works of 
man—with thecrumbling monuments 
of human glory—with the dim ves- 
tiges of countless generations of men 
withthat which claims alliance with 
the grave, or kindred with the ele- 
ments of nature. This is what he 
calls art and artificial poetry. But 
this is not what any body else under- 
stands by the terms, commonly or 
critically speaking. ‘There is as little 
connexion between the two things as 
between the grand-daughters of Mr. 
Coutts, who appeared at court the 
other day, and Lady Godiva—as there 
is between a reigning toast and an 
Egyptian mummy. Lord Byron, 
through the whole of the argument, 
pelts his reverend opponent with in- 
stances, like throwing a stone at a 
dog, which the incensed animal runs 
after, picks up, mumbles between 
his teeth, and tries to see what it 
is made of. The question is, how- 
ever, too tough for Mr. Bowles’s 
powers of mastication, and though 
the fray is amusing, nothing comes 
of it. Between the Editor of Pope, 
and the Editor of the New Monthly 
Magazine, his Lordship sits 


high arbiter, 
And by decision more embroils the fray. 





What is the use of taking a work 
of art, from which “ all the art of 
art is flown,” a mouldering statue, 
or a fallen column in Tadmor’s mar- 
ble waste, that staggers and over- 
awes the mind, and gives birth to a 
thousand dim reflections, by seeing 
the power and pride of man pros- 
trate, and laid low in the dust ; what 
is there in this to prove the self-suf- 
ficiency of the upstart pride and 
power of man? A Ruin is poetical. 
Because it is a work of art, says 
Lord Byron. No, but because it is 
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a work of art o’erthrown. In it we 
see, asin a mirror, the life, the hopes 
the labour of man defeated, and 
crumbling away under the slow hand 
of time ; and all that he has done 
reduced to nothing, or to a useless 
mockery. Or as one of the bread- 
and-butter poets has described the 
same thing a little differently, in his 
tale of Peter Bell the potter,— 

The stones and tower 
Seem’d fading fast away 

From human thoughts and purposes, 

To yield to some transforming power, 
And blend with the surrounding trees. 


If this is what Lord Byron means 
by artificial objects and interests, 
there is an end of the question, for 
he will get no critic, no school to 
differ with him. But a fairer in- 
stance would be a snug citizen’s box 
by the road-side, newly painted, 
plastered and furnished, with every 
thing in the newest fashion and gloss, 
not an article the worse for wear, 
and a lease of one-and-twenty years 
to run, and then let us see what 
Lord Byron, or his friend and “ host 
of human life” will make of it, com- 
pared with the desolation, and the 
waste of all these comforts, arts, and 
elegances. Or Jet him take—not the 
pyramids of Egypt, but the pavilion 
at Brighton, and make a poetical de- 
scription of it in prose or verse. We 
defy him. The poetical interest, in 
his Lordship’s transposed cases, arises 
out of the imaginary interest. But 
the truth is, that where art flourishes 
and attains its object, imagination 
droops, and poetry along with it. It 
ceases, or takes a different and am- 
biguous shape; it may be elegant, 
ingenious, pleasing, instructive, but 
if it aspires to the semblance of a 
higher interest, or the ornaments of 
the highest fancy, it necessarily be- 
comes burlesque, as for instance, 1 
the Rape of the Lock. As novels 
end with marriage, poetry ends with 
the consummation and success of art. 
And the reason (if Lord Byron would 
attend to it) is — obvious. 
Where all the wishes and wants 
are supplied, anticipated by art, 
there can be no strong cravings after 
ideal good, nor dread of unimagina- 
ble evils; the sources of terror al 
pity must be dried up: where the 
hand has done every thing, nothing 
is left for the imagination to do or “a 
attempt: where all is regulated by 
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conventional indifference, the full 
workings, the involuntary, uncon- 
trollable emotions of the heart cease : 
property is not a poetical, but a 
practical prosaic idea, to those who 
possess and clutch it; and cuts off 
others from cordial sympathy ; but 
nature is common property, the un- 
envied idol of all eyes, the fairy 
ground where fancy plays her tricks 
and feats; and the passions, the 
workings of the heart (which Mr. 
Bowles very properly distinguishes 
from manners, inasmuch as they are 
not in the power of the will to regu- 
late or ss are still left as a sub- 
ject for something very different from 
didactic or mock-heroic poetry. By 
art and artificial, as these terms are 
applied to poetry or human life, we 
mean those objects and feelings 
which depend for their subsistence 
and perfection on the will and arbi- 
trary conventions of man and society ; 
and by nature, and natural subjects, 
we mean those objects which exist 
in the universe at large, without, or 
in spite of, the interference of human 
power and contrivance, and those 
interests and affections which are not 
amenable to the human will. That 
we are to exclude art, or the opera- 
tion of the human will, from poetry 
altogether, is what we do not affirm ; 
but we mean to say, that where this 
operation is the most complete and 
manifest, as in the creation of given 
objects, or regulation of certain feel- 
ings, there the spring of poetry, i. e. 
of passion and imagination, is pro- 
portionably and much impaired. We 
are masters of Art, Nature is our 
master; and it is to this greater 
power that we find working a- 
bove, about, and within us, that the 
genius of poetry bows and offers up 
its highest homage. If the infusion 
of art were not a natural disqualifier 
for poetry, the most artificial objects 
and manners would be the most poe- 
tical: on the contrary, it is only the 
rude beginnings, or the ruinous de- 
cay of objects of art, or the simplest 
modes of life and manners, that ad- 
mit of, or harmonize kindly with, the 
tone and language of poetry. To 
consider the question otherwise, is 
not to consider it too curiously, 
but not to understand it at all. 
Lord Byron talks of Ulysses strik- 
ing his horse Rhesus with his bow, 
as an instarce of the heroic in 
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poetry. But does not the poetical 
dignity of the instrument arise from 
its very commonness and simplicity ? 
A bow is not a supererogation of 
the works of art. It is almost pecu- 
liar to a state of nature, that is, the 
first and rudest state of society. 
Lord Byron might as well talk of a 
shepherd’s crook, or the garland of 
flowers with which he crowns his 
mistress, as images borrowed from 
artificial life. He cannot make a gen- 
tleman-usher’s rod poetical, though 
it is the pink of courtly and gentle- 
manly refinement. Will the bold 
stickler for the artificial essence of 
poetry translate Pope’s description 
of Sir Plume,— 


Of amber-headed snuff-box justly vain, 
And the nice conduct of a clouded cane,— 


into the same sort of poetry as Homer’s 
description of the bow of Ulysses? It 
is out of the question. The very 
mention of the last has a sound with 
it like the twang of the bow itself; 
whereas the others, the snuff-box and 
clouded-cane, are of the very essence 
of effeminate impertinence. Pope 
says, in Spence’s Anecdotes, that “a 
lady of fashion would admire a star, 
because it would remind her of the 
twinkling of a lamp on a ball-night.” 
This is a much better account of his 
own poetry than his noble critic has 
given. It is a clue to a real solution 
of the difficulty. What is the dif- 
ference between the feeling with 
which we contemplate a gas-light 
in one of the squares, and the cre- 
scent moon beside it, but this—that 
though the brightness, the beauty 
perhaps, to the mere sense, is the 
same or greater; yet we know that 
when we are out of the square, we 
shall lose sight of the lamp, but that 
the moon will lend us its tributary 
light wherever we go; it streams 
over green valley or blue ocean alike ; 
it is hung up in air, a part of the 
pageant of the universe ; it steals with 
gradual, softened state into the soul, 
and hovers, a fairy-apparition, over 
our existence ! It is this which makes 
it a more poetical object than a pa- 
tent-lamp, or a Chinese lanthorn, or 
the chandelier at Covent-garden, 
brilliant as it is, and which, though 
it were made ten times more S80, 
would still only dazzle and scorch 
the sight so much the more ; it would 
not be attended with a mild train of 
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reflected glory ; it would “ denote 
no foregone conclusion,” would touch 
no chord of imagination or the heart ; 
it would have nothing romantic 
about it. —A man can make any thing, 
but he cannot make a sentiment! 
It is a thing of inveterate prejudice, 
of old association, of common feel- 
ing, and so is poetry, as far as it is 
serious. A “ pack of cards,” a silver 
bodkin, a paste buckle, “ may be 
imbued” with as much mock poetry 
as you please, by lending false asso- 
ciations to it; but real poetry, or 

oetry of the highest order, can only 
* produced by unravelling the real 
web of associations, which have been 
wound round any subject by nature, 
and the unavoidable conditions of 
humanity. Not to admit this dis- 
tinction at the threshold, is to con- 
found the style of ‘Tom Thumb with 
that of the Moor of Venice, or Hur- 
lothrumbo with the Doge of Venice. 
It is to mistake jest for earnest, and 
one thing for another. 


How far that little candle throws its beams ! 
So shines a good deed ina naughty world. 


The image here is one of artificial 
life; but it is connected with natural 
circumstances and romantic interests, 
with darkness, with silence, with 
distance, with privation, and uncer- 
tain danger: it is common, obvious, 
without pretension or boast, and 
therefore the poetry founded upon it 
is natural, because the feelings are 
so, It is not the splendour of the 
candle itself, but the contrast to the 
gloom without,—the comfort, the re- 
lief it holds out from afar to the be- 
nighted traveller, —the conflict be- 
tween nature and the firstand cheapest 
resources of art, that constitutes the 
romantic and imaginary, that is, the 
poetical interest, in that familiar but 
striking image. ‘There is more art 
in the lamp or chandelier; but for 
that very reason, there is less poetry. 
A light in a watch-tower, a beacon 
at sea, is sublime for the same cause ; 
because the natural circumstances 
and associations set it off; it warns 
us against danger, it reminds us of 
common calamity, it promises safety 
and hope: it has to do with the 
broad feelings and circumstances of 
human life, and its interest does not 
assuredly turn upon the vanity or 
pretensions of the maker or proprie- 
tor of it. This sort of art is co-ordi- 
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nate with nature, and comes into 
the first class of poetry, but no one 
ever dreamt of the contrary. The 
features of nature are great leading 
land-marks, not near and little, or 
confined to a spot, or an individual 
claimant ; they are spread out every- 
where the same, and are of univer- 
sal interest. The true poet has 
therefore been described as 


Creation’s tenant, he is nature’s heir. 


What has been thus said of the man 
of genius might be said of the man 
of no genius. The spirit of poetry, 
and the spirit of humanity are the 
same. The productions of nature 
are not locked up in the cabinets of 
the curious, but spread out on the 
green lap of earth. The flowers re- 
turn with the cuckoo in the spring: 
the daisy for ever looks bright in the 
sun; the rainbow still lifts its head 
above the storm to the eye of infancy 
or age— 

So was it when my life began ; 


So is it now I am a man, 
So shall it be till I grow old and die; 


but Lord Byron does not understand 
this, for he does not understand Mr. 
Wordsworth’s poetry, and we can- 
not make him. His Lordship’s na- 
ture, as weil as his poetry, is some- 
thing arabesque and outlandish.— 
Again, once more, what, we would 
ask, makes the difference between 
an opera of Mozart’s, and the sing- 
ing of a thrush confined in a wooden 
cage at the corner of the street in 
which we live? The one is nature, 
and the other is art: the one is paid 
for, and the other is not. Madame 
Fodor sings the air of Vedrai Carino 
in Don Giovanni so divinely, because 
she is hired to sing it ; she sings It to 
please the audience, not herself, and 
does not always like to be encored 
in it; but the thrush that awakes us 
at day-break with its song, does 
not sing because it is paid to sing, 
or to please others, or to be admired 
or criticised. It sings because it |S 
happy : it pours the thrilling sounds 
from its throat, to relieve the over- 
flowings of its own breast— the liquid 
notes come from, and go to, the heart, 
dropping balm into it, as the gushing 
spring revives the travellers parche 

and fainting lips. That stream “a 
joy comes pure and fresh to te 
longing sense, frea from art and 2% 
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fectation; the same that rises over 
vernal groves, mingled with the 
breath of morning, and the perfumes 
of the wild hyacinth; that waits for 
no audience, that wants no rehears- 
ing, that exhausts its raptures, and 
is still— 


Hymns its good God, and carols sweet of 


love. 


There is this great difference be- 
tween nature and art, that the one zs 
what the other seems, and gives all 
the pleasure it expresses, because it 
feels it itself. Madame Fodor sings, 
as a musical instrument may be 
made to play a tune, and perhaps 
with no more real delight: but it is 
not so with the linnet or the thrush, 
that sings because God pleases, and 
pours out its little soul in pleasure. 
This is the reason why its singing is 
(so far) so much better than melody 
or harmony, than base or treble, 
than the Italian or the German 
school, than quavers or crotchets, or 
nalf-notes, or canzonets, or quartetts, 
or any thing in the world but truth 
and nature! 

To give one more instance or two 
of what we understand by a natural 
interest ingrafted on artificial objects, 
and of the principle that still keeps 
them distinct. Amelia’s “ hashed 
mutton” in Fielding, is one that I 
might mention. Hashed mutton is 
an article in cookery, homely enough 
in the scale of art, though far re- 
moved from the simple products of 
nature; yet we should say that 
this common delicacy which Amelia 
provided for her husband’s supper, 
and then waited so long in vain for 
his return, is the foundation of one 
of the most natural and affecting 
incidents in one of the most natural 
and affecting books in the world.— 
No description of the most splendid 
and luxurious banquet could come 
up to it. It will be remembered, 
when the Almanach des Gourmands, 
and even the article on it in the last 
Edinburgh Review, are forgotten. 
Did Lord Byron never read Boc- 
cacio? We wish he would learn 
refinement from him, and get rid of 
his hard dravura taste, and swash- 
buckler conclusions. What makes 
the charm of the story of the Falcon? 
Is it properly art or nature? The 
tale is one of artificial life, and ele- 
gant manners, and chivalrous pre- 
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tensions ; but it is the fall from these, 
the decline into the vale of low and 
obscure poverty,—the having but one 
last loop left to hang life on, and the 
sacrifice of that to a feeling still 
more precious, and which could only 
give way with life itself,—that ele- 
vates the sentiment, and has made it 
find its way into all hearts. Had 
Frederigo Alberigi had an aviary of 
Hawks, and preserves of pheasants 
without end, he and his poor bird 
would never have been heard of. It 
is not the expence and ostentation 
of the entertainment he set before 
his mistress, but the prodigality of 
affection, squandering away the last 
remains of his once proud fortunes, 
that stamps this beautiful incident on 
the remembrance of all who have ever 
read it. We wish Lord Byron would 
look it over again, and see whether 
it does not most touch the chords 
of pathos and sentiment in those 
places where we feel the absence of 
all the pomp and vanities of art. 
Mr. Campbell talks of a ship as a 
sublime and beautiful object in art. 
We will confess we always stop to 
look at the mail-coaches with no 
slight emotion, and, perhaps, extend 
our hands after some of them, in 
sign of gratulation. They carry 
the letters of friends, of relations ; 
they keep up the communication be- 
tween the heart of a country. We 
do not admire them for their work- 
manship, for their speed, for their 
livery —-there is something more 
in it than this. Perhaps we can ex- 
plain it by saying, that we once 
heard a person observe— I always 
look at the Shrewsbury mail, and 
sometimes with tears in my eyes: 
that is the coach that will bring me 
the news of the death of my father 
and mother.” His Lordship will 
say, the mail-coach is an artificial 
object. Yet we think the interest 
here was not founded upon that cir- 
cumstance. ‘There was a finer and 
deeper link of affection that did not 
depend on the red painted pannels, 
or the dyed garments of the coach- 
man and guard. At least it stikes us 
so. 
This is not an easy subject to il- 
lustrate, and it is still more difficult 
to define. Yet we shall attempt 
something of the sort. 1. Natural 
objects are common and obvious, and 
are imbued with an habitual and 
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universal interest, without being 
vulgar. Familiarity in them does 
not breed contempt, as it does in the 
works of man. They form an ideal 
class; their repeated impression on 
the mind, in so many different cir- 
cumstances, grows up into a senti- 
ment. The reason is, that we refer 
them generally and collectively to 
ourselves, as links and mementos of 
our various being ; whereas, we refer 
the works of art respectively to those 
by whom they are made or to whom 
they belong. This distracts the mind 
in looking at them, and gives a petty 
and unpoetical character to what we 
feel relating to them. When the 
works of art become _ poetical, it 
is when they are emancipated from 
this state of ‘ circumscription and 
confine,” by some circumstance that 
sets aside the idea of property and 
individual distinction. ‘The sound of 
village bells, 
—— The poor man’s only music,* 


excites as lively an interest in the 
mind, as the warbling of a thrush: 
the sight of a village spire presents 
nothing discordant with the sur- 
rounding scenery. 

2. Natural objects are more akin 
to poetry and the imagination, partly, 
because they are not our own handy- 
work, but start up spontaneously, 
like a visionary creation, of their own 
accord, without our knowledge or 
connivance.— 

The earth hath bubbles, as the water hath, 
And these are of them ;— . 


and farther, they have this advan- 
tage over the works of art, that the 
latter either fall short of their pre- 
conceived intention, and excite our 
disgust and disappointment by their 
defects; or, if they completely answer 
their end, they then leave nothing to 
the imagination, and so excite little 
or no romantic interest that way. <A 
Count Rumford stove, or a Dutch 
oven, are useful for the purposes of 
warmth or culinary dispatch. Gray’s 
purring favourite would find greet 
comfort in warming its nose before 
the one, or dipping its whiskers in the 
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other ; and so does the artificial anj- 
mal, man: but the poetry of Rumford 
grates or Dutch ovens, it would puz- 
zle even Lord Byron to explain. 
Cowper has made something of the 
** loud-hissing urn,” though Mr. 
Southey, as being one of the more 
refined “ naturals,” still prefers 
** the song of the kettle.” The more 
our senses, our self-love, our eyes 
aud ears, are surrounded, and, as it 
were, saturated with artificial enjoy- 
ments and costly decorations, thie 
more the avenues to the imagination 
and the heart are unavoidably block- 
ed up. We do not say, that this 
may not be an advantage to the indi- 
vidual ; we say it is a disadvantage 
to the poet. Even “ Mine Host of 
Human Life,” has felt its palsying, 
enervating influence. Let any one 
(after ten years old) take shelter from 
a shower of rain in Exeter Change, 
and see how he will amuse the time 
with looking over the trinkets, the 
chains, the seals, the curious works 
of art. Compare this with the de- 
scription of Una and the Red Cross 
Knight in Spenser: 


Enforc’d to seek some covert nigh at hand, 

A shady grove not far away they spied, 

That promis’d aid the tempest to with- 
stand : 

Whose lofty trees, yclad with summer's 
pride, 

Did spread so broad, that heaven's light 
did hide, 

Not pierceable with power of any star; 

And all within were paths and alleys wide, 

With footing worn, and leading inward 
far ; 

Far harbour that them seems ; so in they 
enter’d are. 


And forth they pass, with pleasure forward 
led, 

Joying to hear the birds’ sweet harmony, 

Which therein shrowded from the tem- 

~ pest’s dread, 

Seem’d in their song to scorn the cruel sky. 

Much can they praise the trees so straight 
and high, 

The sailing pine, the cedar proud and tall, 

The vine-prop elm, the poplar never dry, 

The builder oak, sole king of forests all, 

The aspen good for staves, the cypress fu- 
neral. + 





* Coleridge. 


+ Most people have felt the ennui of being detained under a gateway in a shower of 
rain. Happy is he who has an umbrella, and can escape when the first fury of the 


storm has abated. 


Turn this gateway into a broker’s shop, full of second-hand furni- 


° . . % = 
ture—tables, chairs, bedsteads, bolsters, and all the accommodations of man’s life, 


the case will not be mended. 


On the other hand, convert it into a wild natural 
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Artificial flowers look pretty in a 
lady’s head-dress ; but they will not 
do to stick into lofty verse. On the 
contrary, a crocus bursting out of the 
ground seems to blush with its own 
golden light—*‘ a thing of life.” So 
a greater authority than Lord Byron 
has given his testimony on this sub- 
ject: “ Behold the lilies of the field, 
they toil not, neither do they spin; 
yet I say unto you, that even Solo- 
mon in all his glory was not arrayed 
like one of these.” Shakspeare speaks 
of 
Daffodils, 

That come before the swallow dares and 
take 
The winds of March with beauty. 





All this play of fancy and dramatic 
interest could not be transferred to a 
description of hot-house plants, regu- 
lated by a thermometer. Lord Byron 
unfairly enlists into the service of his 
argument those artificial objects, 
which are direct imitations of nature, 
such as statuary, &c. This is an 
oversight. At this rate, all poetry 
would be artificial poetry. Dr. Dar- 
win is among those, who have en- 
deavoured to confound the distinc- 
tions of natural and artificial poetry, 
and indeed, he is, perhaps, the only 
one, who has gone the whole length 
of Lord Byron’s hypercritical and 
Super-artificial theory. Here are 
some of his lines, which have been 
greatly admired. 


A postrophe to Steel. 


Hail, adamantine steel! magnetic lord, 

King of the prow, the ploughshare, and 
the sword ! 

True to the pole, by thee the pilot guides 

His steady. course amid the struggling 
tides, 

Braves with broad sail the immeasurable 
sea, 

Cleaves the dark air, and asks no star but 


thee ! 
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This is the true false gallop of the 
sublime. Yet steel is a very useful 
metal, and doubtless performs all 
these wonders. But it has not, a- 


mong so many others, the virtue of 


amalgamating with the imagination. 
We might quote also his description 
of the spinning-jemy, which is pro- 
nounced by Dr. Aikin to be as in- 
genious a piece of mechanism as the 
object it describes ; and, according 
to Lord Byron, this last is as well 
suited to the manufacture of verses 
as of cotton-twist without end. 

3. Natural interests are those which 
are real and inevitable, and are so 
far contradistinguished from the ar- 
tificial, which are factitious and af- 
fected. If Lord Byron cannot un- 
derstand the difference, he may find 
it explained by contrasting some of 
Chaucer's characters and incidents 
with those in the Rape of the Lock, 
for instance. Custance floating in 
her boat on the wide sea, is different 
from Pope’s heroine, 


Launched on the bosom of the silver 
Thames. 


Griselda’s loss of her children, one 
by one, of her a//, does not belong 
to the same class of incidents, nor of 
subjects for poetry, as Belinda’s loss 
of her favourite curl. A sentiment 
that has rooted itself in the heart, 
and can only be torn from it with life, 
is not like the caprice of the moment 
—the putting on of paint and patches, 
or the pulling off a glove. The in- 
bred character is not like a masque- 
rade dress. ‘There is a difference 
between the theatrical, and natu- 
ral, which is important to the de- 
termination of the present question, 
and which has been overlooked by 
his Lordship. Mr. Bowles, however, 
formally insists (and with the best 
right in the world) on the distinction 
between passion and manners. But 








cave, and we may idle away whole hours in it, marking a streak in the rock, or a flower 


that grows on the sides, without feeling time hang heavy on us. 


The reason is, that 


where we are surrounded with the works of man—the sympathy with the art and pur- 
poses of man, as it were, irritates our own will, and makes us impatient of whatever 
interferes with it: while, on the contrary, the presence of nature, of objects existing 
without our intervention and controul, disarms the will of its restless activity, and dis- 
poses us to submit to accidents that we cannot help, and the course of outward events, 


without repining. 
her power. 


Thus the idea of the artificial, the conventional, the voluntary, 


We are thrown into the hands of nature, and become converts to 


is fatal to 


the romantic and imaginary. To us it seems, that the free spirit of nature rushes 
through the soul, like a stream with a murmuring sound, the echo of which is poetry. 
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he agrees with Lord Byron, that the 
Epistle to Abelard is the height of 
the pathetic. 


Strange that such difference should be 
*T wixt tweedledum and tweedledee. 


That it is in a great degree pa- 
thetic, we should be amongst the last 
to dispute ; but its character is more 
properly rhetorical and voluptuous. 
That its interest is of the highest or 
deepest order, is what we should 
wonder to hear any one affirm, who 
is intimate with Shakspeare, Chau- 
cer, Boccacio, our own early dra- 
matists, or the Greek tragedians. 
There is more true, unfeigned, un- 
speakable, heartfelt distress in one 
line of Chaucer’s tale just mentioned, 


Let me not like a worm go by the way, 


than in all Pope’s writings put to- 
gether; and we say it without any 
disrespect to him too. Didactic 
poetry has to do with manners, as 
they are regulated, not by fashion or 
caprice, but by abstract reason and 
grave opinion, and is equally remote 
from the dramatic, which describes 
the involuntary and unpremeditated 
impulses of nature. As Lord Byron 
refers to the Bible, we would just 
ask him here, which he thinks the 
most poeticai parts of it, the Law of 
the Twelve Tables, the Book of Le- 
viticus, &c.; or the Book of Job, 
Jacob’s dream, the story of Ruth, 
&e.? 

1. Supernatural poetry is, in the 
sense here insisted on, allied to 
nature, not to art, because it re- 
lates to the impressions made upon 
the mind by unknown objects and 
powers, out of the reach both of the 
cognizance and will of man, and still 
more able to startle and confound his 
imagination, while he supposes them 
to exist, than either those of nature 
or art. The Witches in Macbeth, 
the Furies in Eschylus, are so far 
artificial objects, that they are crea- 
tures of the poet’s brain; but their 
impression on the mind depends on 
their possessing attributes, which 
baffle and set at nought all human 
pretence, and laugh at all human 
efforts to tamper with them. Satan in 
Milton is an artificial or ideal charac- 
ter: but would any one call this 
artificial poetry? It is, in Lord 


Byron’s phrase, super-artificial, as 
well as super-human poetry. But 
it is serious business. Fate, if not 
Nature, is its ruling genius. The 
Pandemonium is not a baby-house 
of the fancy, and it is ranked (ordi- 
narily), with natural, i. e. with the 
highest and most important order of 
rg and above the Rape of the 

ock. We intended a definition, 
and have run again into examples. 
Lord Byron’s concretions have spoil- 
ed us for philosophy. We will there- 
fore leave off here, and conclude 
with a character of Pope, which 
seems to have been written with an 
eye to this question, and which (for 
what we know) is as near a solution 
of it as the Noble Letter-writer’s em- 
phatical division of Pope’s writings 
into ethical, mock-heroic, and fanci- 
ful poetry. 

** Pope was not assuredly a poet 
of this class, or in the first rank of 
it. He saw nature only dressed by 
art ; he judged of beauty by fashion ; 
he sought for truth in the opinions of 
the world ; he judged of the feelings 
of others by his own. The capa- 
cious soul of Shakspeare had an in- 
tuitive and mighty sympathy with 
whatever could enter into the heart 
of man in all possible circumstances: 
Pope had an exact knowledge of all 
that he himself loved or hated, wish- 
ed or wanted. Milton has winged 
his daring flight from heaven to 
earth, through Chaos and old Night. 
Pope’s Muse never wandered with 
safety, but from his library to his 
grotto, or from his grotto into his li- 
brary back again. His mind dwelt 
with greater pleasure on his own 
garden, than on the garden of Eden ; 
he could describe the faultless whole- 
length mirror that reflected his own 
person, better than the smooth sur- 
face of the lake that reflects the face 
of heaven—a piece of cut glass or @ 

air of paste buckles with more bril- 
iance and effect, than a thousand 
dew-drops glittering in the sun. He 
would be more delighted with a pa- 
tent lamp, than with “ the pale re- 
flex of Cynthia’s brow,” that fills 
the skies with its soft silent lustre, 
that trembles through the cottage 
window, and cheers the watchiul 
mariner on the lonely wave. In 
short, he was the poet of personality 
and of polished life. That which was 

5 
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nearest to him, was the greatest; 
the fashion of the day bore sway in 
his mind over the immutable laws 
of nature. He preferred the arti- 
ficial to the natural in external ob- 
jects, because he had a stronger fel- 
low-feeling with the self-love of the 
maker or proprietor of a gewgaw, 
than admiration of that which was 
interesting to all mankind. He pre- 
ferred the artificial to the natural in 
passion, because the involuntary and 
uncalculating impulses of the one 
hurried him away with a force and 
vehemence with which he could not 
grapple ; while he could trifle with 
the conventional and superficial mo- 
difications of mere sentiment at will, 
laugh at or admire, put them on or 
off like a masquerade-dress, make 
much or little of them, indulge them 
for a longer or a shorter time, as he 
pleased ; and because while they 
amused his fancy and exercised his 
ingenuity, they never once disturbed 
his vanity, his levity, or indifference. 
His mind was the antithesis of 
strength and grandeur; its power 
was the power of indifference. He 
had none of the enthusiasm of poe- 
try ; he was in poetry what the scep- 
tic is in religion. 

“ It cannot be denied, that his chief 
excellence lay more in diminishing, 
than in aggrandizing objects; in 
checking, not in encouraging our en- 
thusiasm ; in sneering at the extra- 
vagances of fancy or passion, instead 
of giving a loose to them; in de- 
scribing a row of pins and needles, 
rather than the embattled spears of 
Greeks and Trojans ; in penning a 
lampoon or a compliment, and in 
praising Martha Blount. 

“* Shakspeare says, 





In Fortune’s ray and brightness 


The herd hath more annoyance by the 
brize 

Than by the tyger: but when the splitting 
wind 

Makes flexible the knees of knotted oaks, 

And flies fled under shade, why then 

The thing of courage, 


As roused with rage, with rage doth sym- 
pathise ; 

And with an accent tuned in the self-same 
key 

Replies to chiding Fortune. 


There is none of this rough work in 
Pope. His Muse was on a peace- 
establishment, and grew somewhat 
effeminate by long ease and indul- 
gence. He lived in the smiles of 
fortune, and basked in the favour of 
the great. In his smooth and po- 
lished verse we meet with no prodi- 
gies of nature, but with miracles of 
wit; the thunders of his pen are 
whispered flatteries ; its forked light- 
nings pointed sarcasms; for “ the 
gnarled oak,” he gives us “ the soft 
myrtle:” for rocks, and seas, and 
mountains, artificial grass-plats, gra- 
vel-walks, and tinkling rills; for 
earthquakes and tempests, the break- 
ing of a flower-pot, or the fall of a 
china jar; for the tug and war of 
the elements, or the deadly strife of 
the passions, we have 


Calm contemplation and poetic ease. 


Yet within this retired and narrow 
circle how much, and that how ex- 
quisite, was contained! What discri- 
mination, what wit, what delicacy, 
what fancy, what lurking spleen, 
what elegance of thought, what 
pampered refinement of sentiment ! 
It is like looking at the world through 
a microscope, where every thing as- 
sumes a new character and a new 
consequence, where things are seen 
in their minutest circumstances and 
slightest shades of difference ; where 
the little becomes gigantic, the de- 
formed beautiful, and the beautiful 
deformed. The wrong end of the 
magnifier is, to be sure, held to every 
thing, but still the exhibition is high- 
ly curious, and we know not whe- 
ther to be most pleased or surprised. 
Such, at least, is the best account I 
am able to give of this extraordinary 
man, without doing injustice to him 
or others.” 
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THE SHRIEK OF PROMETHEUS. 


SUGGESTED BY A PASSAGE IN THE SECOND BOOK OF APOLLONIUS RHODIvs., 


Fresh was the breeze, and the rowers plied 
Their oars with a simultaneous motion, 
When the Argo sail’d in her stately pride 
By the laurel’d shores of the Pontic Ocean. 


The island of Mars with its palmy coves, 
The Sacred Mount, and Aretia’s strands, 

And Philyra’s Isle with its linden groves, 
And Ophir’s flood with its shelly sands, 


Swiftly they past —till stretching far, 
On their right Bechiria’s coast appears, 
Where painted Sapirians fierce in war, 
Bristle the beech with bows and spears. 


At distance they saw the sun-beams quiver 

Where the long-sought towers of Colchos stood, 
And mark’d the toam of the Phasis river, 

As it flung from its rocky mouth the flood. 


The Argonauts gaze with hungry eyes 

On the land enrich’d by the Golden Fleece, 
Already in fancy they grasp the prize, 

And hear the shouts of applauding Greece. 


Jason look’d out with a proud delight, 
Castor and Pollux stood hand in hand, 
Showing each other the welcome sight ; 
While fierce Meleager unsheath’d his brand. 


Laocéon bade the rowers check 
Their oars as the sun to the water slanted, 
For Orpheus sate with his harp on the deck, 
And sweetly the hymn of evening chanted, 
While the heroes round, at each pause of sound, 
Stretch’d their right hands to the god of day, 
And fervently join’d in the choral lay. 


THE HYMN OF ORPHEUS. 


Twin-born with Dian in the Delos isle, 
Which after the Ogygian deluge thou 
Didst first illume with renovating smile, , 

Apollo! deign to hear our evening vow. 


CHORUS. 


When thou’rt dim, our harp and hymn 
Thy downward course shall follow : 
Hail to thee !—hail to thee! 
Hail to thee, Apollo! 


God of the art that heals the shatter’d frame, 
And poetry that soothes the wounded mind, 
Ten thousand temples, honour’d with thy name, 

Attest thy ceaseless blessings to mankind. 


CHORUS. 


When thou’rt dim, our harp and hymn 
Thy downward course shall follow : 
Hail to thee !—hail to thee! 
Hail to thee, Apollo! 
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Thy golden bow emits a gushing strain 
Of music when the Pythian serpent dies ; 

His eyes flash fire —his writhings plough the plain, 
Hissing he leaps aloft—then lifeless lies. 


CHORUS. 


When thou’rt dim, our harp and hymn 
Thy downward course shall follow : 
Hail to thee !—hail to thee! 
Hail to thee, Apollo! 


Pan of his pipe and rural science proud, 
Dreamt that his music might with thine aspire ; 
The mountain Tmolus was the judge—and bow’d 
His nodding woods in homage to thy lyre. 


CHORUS. 


When thou’rt dim, with harp and hymn 
Thy downward course we follow : 
Hail to thee !—hail to thee! 
Hail to thee, Apollo! 


From bowers of Daphne on Parnassus’ Mount 
While Delphic girls their Io Pans sing, 
The gifted Muses by Castalia’s fount, 
With choral symphonies salute their king. 


CHORUS. 


When thou’rt dim, with harp and hymn 
Thy downward course we follow : 
Hail to thee !—hail to thee! 
Hail to thee, Apollo! 


God of the golden lyre and laurel wreath, 
To thee each poet turns with yearning heart 
And thoughtful eyes, invoking thee to breathe 
Thine inspiration 





With a start 


The minstrel ceased, for over all the berk 
A baleful shadow on a sudden spread ! 
The Argonauts look’d up and saw a dark 
And monstrous eagle hovering o'er their head ; 
So vast and fearful, that transfix’d and pale 
They stood, with wild amaze o’ertaken :— 
The vessel trembles, and the shivering sail 
Flaps as if with terror shaken. 
Entranced they gazed—and silent, till 
Phlias, the son of Bacchus, seized his bow, 
And would have aim’d it at the feather’d foe, 


But Mopsus, gifted with an augur’s skill, 

Gently held back his arm, and bade him wait Ae 
This dread portent—pronounce no word, 1 
Nor dare to challenge Jove’s own bird, At 


The minister of unrelenting fate. 


Extending now his oar-like wings, if 
Twice round the ship the monster swings, 7 
As if prepared to pounce upon his prey ; Mi 
His eyes from forth their sable shroud 
Shot fire, like lightning from a cloud, 
But with a sudden -— he rush’d away, 
2 





Vor. III. 
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And clove the northward distance, where 

The heights of Caucasus their barrier throw, 
Where crag on crag, chaotic giants bare 
Their granite foreheads to the sky, and sit 

In desolate state beneath their crowns of snow. 
Within these topmost peaks, there is a pit, 

A dizzy, gaunt, precipitous ravine, 
Upon whose rocky tloor environ’d round 

With walls of ice—by every eye unseen, 
With adamantine chains Promethéus lies bound.— 


Thither the ravenous wonder wing’d his flight— 
They saw him clear the intervening height, 
And sink behind it ;—every eye 
Is fix’d upon the spot, and every heart 
Throbs with expectant agony.— 
But nought is seen—no sounds impart 
The secret of that dread abyss :— 
Still do they gaze, half-willing to dismiss 
Their fears and hopes, for over plain and hill 
And smiling ocean—all is hush’d and still. 


Gracious God, what a shriek ! 
The monster with his beak 
Is tearing out his victim’s heart ! 
Lo! as that desolating cry 
Echoes from the mountains nigh, 
And throws its fear afar, a start 
Of horror seems to darken nature’s face. — 
Athwart the quaking deep, 
Revolting shudders creep, 
Earth trembles to her very base, 
Air seems to swoon—the sky to frown— 
The sun with ghastly glare shrinks faster down.— 





Hark ! what a furious clash of chains! 
Victim ! thou never can’st unlock 
The brazen bolts that root thee to the rock ; 
Vain are thy struggles and convulsive strains. 
Ah me! what dreadful groans are those, 
Wrung from the very depths of agonies ;— 
Now weaker moanings rise, till worn with woes, 
The fainting wretch exhausted lies, 
And all again is grim repose. 


But still with thrilling breasts and steadfast eyes 
The heroes gazed upon the mountain’s peak, 
Till gorged with gore they saw the monster rise 

With blood-siain’d claws, and breast, and beak, 
And as above them he resumed his flight, 
Th’ arrested vessel shakes, 
The flapping main-sail quakes, 
And all seem’d turn’d to statues at the sight. 
All but the son of Bacchus, who 
With flashing eyes and visage red, 
Again uprear’d his bow, and drew 
His longest arrow to the head,— 

When from the eagle’s beak a drop of gore, 
(The heart’s blood of Prometheus,) fell 
Warm on his hand !—upon the vessel's floor 

Down falls his bow —with shuddering yell 
And haggard eyes still staring on the drop, 
He staggers back, clasping the mast to prop 
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His fainting limbs. Upon the pilot’s forehead 
The dews of terror stood, 
And all in awe-struck mood, 

Ponder’d in silence on that omen horrid. 


The sun went down, and far into the gloom 
The monster shot away,— but none_ 
Of the bewilder’d Argonauts resume 
_ The vessel’s guidance as her way she wou.— 
None spake—none moved—all sate in blank dismay, 
Revolving in their minds this dread portent, 
And thus, abandon’d to the sway 
Of the blind wind and watery element, 
Through the whole silent night the Argo bore 
lhose throbbing hearts along the Pontic shore. 


H. 








MY RELATIONS. 


I am arrived at that point of life, 
at which a man may account it a 
blessing, as it isa singularity, if he 
have either of his parents surviving. 
I have not that felicity—and some- 
times think feelingly of a passage in 
Browne’s Christian Morals, where he 
speaks of a man that hath lived sixty 
or seventy years in the world. ‘ In 
such a compass of time,” he says, “a 
man may have a close apprehension 
what it is to be forgotten, when he 
hath lived to find none who could 
remember his father, or scarcely the 
friends of his youth, and may sensibly 
see with what a face in no long time 
Os ivion will look upon himself.” 

I had an aunt, a dear and good one. 
She was one whom single blessedness 
had soured to the world. She often 
used to say, that I was the only thing 
in it which she loved ; and, when she 
thought I was quitting it, she grieved 
over me with mother’s tears. A par- 
tiality quite so exclusive, my reason 
cannot altogether approve. She was 
from morning till night poring over 
good books, and devotional exercises. 
Her favourite volumes were Thomas 
a Kempis, in Stanhope’s translation ; 
and a Roman Catholic Prayer Book, 
with the matins and complines regu- 
larly set down,—terms which I was 
at that time too young to understand. 
She persisted in reading them, al- 
though admonished daily concerning 
their Papistical tendency ; and went 
to church every Sabbath, as a good 
Protestant should do. These were 
the only books she studied ; though, 
I think, at one period of her life, she 
told me she had read with great sa- 





tisfaction the Adventures of an Un- 
fortunate Young Nobleman. Find- 
ing the door of the chapel in Essex- 
street open one day—it was in the 
infaney of that heresy —she went in, 
liked the sermon, and the manner of 
worship, and frequented it at inter- 
vals for some time after. She came 
not for doctrinal points, and never 
missed them. With some little aspe- 
rities in her constitution, which I 
have above hinted at, she was a 
steadfast, friendly being, and a fine 
old Christian. She was a woman of 
strong sense, and a shrewd mind— 
extraordinary at a repartee, one of the 
few occasions of her breaking silence 
—else she did not much value wit. 
The only secular employment I re- 
member to have seen her engaged in, 
ras, the splitting of French beans, 
and dropping them into a China basin 
of fair water. ‘The odour of those 
tender vegetables to this day comes 
back upon my sense, redolent of 
soothing recollections. Certainly it 
is the most delicate of culinary opera- 
tions. 
Male aunts, as somebody callsthem, 
I had none—to remember. By the un- 
cles’ side I may be said to have been 
born an orphan. Brother, or sister, 
I never had any—to know them. A 
sister, I think, that should have been 
Elizabeth, died in both our infancies. 
What a comfort, or what a care, may 
I not have missed in her!—But I 
have cousins, sprinkled about in Hert- 
fordshire—besides two, with whom I 
have been all my life in habits of the 
closest intimacy, and whom I may 
term cousins par excellence. These 
2272 
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are James and Bridget Elia. They 
are older than myself by twelve, and 
ten, years; and neither of them seems 
disposed, in matters of advice and 
guidance, to waive any of the prero- 
gatives, which primogeniture con- 
fers. May they continue still in the 
same mind; and when they shall be 
seventy-five, and seventy-three, years 
old (1 cannot spare them sooner), 
persist in treating me in my grand 
climacteric precisely as a stripling, 
or younger brother ! 

James is an inexplicable cousin. 
Nature hath her unities, which not 
every critic can penetrate ; or, if we 
feel, we cannot explain them. The 
pen of Yorick, and of none since his, 
could have drawn J. E. entire —those 
fine Shandian lights and shades, which 
make up his story. I must limp after 
in my poor antithetical manner, as 
the fates have given me grace and 
talent. J. E. then—to the eye of a 
common observer at least—seemeth 
made up of contradictory principles. 
—The genuine child of impulse, the 
frigid philosopher of prudence—the 
phlegm of my cousin’s doctrine is in- 
variably at war with his tempera- 
ment, which is high sanguine. With 
always some fire-new project in his 
brain, J. E. is the systematic oppo- 
nent of innovation, and crier down of 
every thing that has not stood the 
test of age and experiment. With a 
hundred fine notions chasing one ano- 
ther hourly in his fancy, he is start- 
led at the least approach te the ro- 
mantic in others; and, determined 
by his own sense in every thing, 
commends you to the guidance of 
common sense on all occasiors.— 
With a touch of the eccentric in all 
which he does, or says, he is only 
anxious that you should not com- 
mit yourself by doing any thing ab- 
surd or singular. On my once letting 
slip at table, that I was not fond of a 
certain popular dish, he begged me at 
any rate not to say so—for the world 
would think me mad. He disguises 
a passionate fondness for works of 
high art (whereof he hath amassed a 
choice collection), under the pretext 
of buying only to sell again—that his 
enthusiasm may give no encourage- 
ment to yours. Yet, if it were so, 
why does that piece of tender, pas- 
toral Dominichino hang still by his 
wall ?—is the ball of his sight much 
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more dear to him ?—or what picture- 
dealer can talk like him ? 

Whereas mankind in general are 
observed to warp their speculative 
conclusions to the bent of their indj- 
vidual humours, A?s theories are sure 
to be in diametrical opposition to his 
constitution. He is courageous as 
Charles of Sweden, upon instinct : 
chary of his person, upon prin- 
ciple, as a travelling Quaker—He 
has been preaching up to me, all my 
life, the doctrine of bowing to the 
great—the necessity of forms, and 
manner, to a man’s getting on in the 
world. He himself never aims at 
either, that I can discover—and has 
a spirit, that would stand upright in 
the presence of the Cham of Tartary. 
It is pleasant to hear him discourse 
of patience—extolling it as the truest 
wisdom—and to see him during the 
last seven minutes that his dinner 
is getting ready. Nature never ran 
up in her haste a more restless 
piece of workmanship, than when 
she moulded this impetuous cousin— 
and Art never turned out a more ela- 
borate orator than he can display 
himself to be, upon his favourite topic 
of the advantages of quiet, and con- 
tentedness in the state, whatever 
it be, that we are placed in. He is 
triumphant on this theme, when he 
has you safe in one of those short 
stages that ply for the western road, 
in a very obstructing manner, at the 
foot of John Murray’s street-— where 
you get in when it is empty, aud are 
expected to wait till the vehicle hath 
completed her just freight—a trying 
three quarters of an hour to some 
people. He “ wonders at your fid- 
getiness””—‘* where could we be 
better than we are, thus sitting, thus 
consulting 2?” —© prefers, for his part, 
a state of rest to locomotion,”— with 
an eye all the while upon the coach- 
man—till at length, waxing out ot 
all patience, at your want of tt, he 
breaks out into a pathetic remot- 
strance at the fellow for detaming Us 
so long over the time which he a 
professed, and declares peremptory 
that “ the gentleman in the coach Is 
determined to get out, if he does not 
drive on that instant.” _ ; 

Very quick at inventing an . 
gument, or detecting a sophistry, ea 
is incapable of attending you =. 5 
chain of arguing. Indeed he makes 
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wild work with logic ; and seems to 
jump at most admirable conclusions 
by some process, not at all akin to 
it. Consonantly enough to this, he 
hath been heard to deny, upon cer- 
tain occasions, that there exists such 
a faculty at all in man, as reason ; 
and wondereth how man came first 
tou have a conceit of it—enforcing his 
negation with all the might of rea- 
soning he is master of. He has some 
speculative notions against laughter, 
and will maintain that laughing is not 
natural to Atm—when peradventure 
the next moment his lungs shall crow 
like Chanticleer. He says some of 
the best things in the world—and 
declareth, that wit is his aversion. 
It was he who said, upon seeing the 
Eton boys at play in their grounds— 
What a pity to think, that these fine 
ingenuous lads in a few years will all 


be changed into frivolous Members of 


Parliament ! 

His youth was fiery, glowing, tem- 
pestuous —and in age he discovereth 
no symptom of cooling. This is that 
which | admire in him. I hate peo- 
ple, who meet Time half-way. Iam 
for no compromise with that inevit- 
able spoiler. While he lives, J. E. 
will take his swing.—It does me 
good, as I walk towards the street of 
my daily avocation, on some fine 
May morning, to meet him marching 
in a quite opposite direction, with a 
jolly handsome presence, and shin- 
ing sanguine face, that indicates some 
purchase in his eye—a Claude—or a 
Hobbima—for much of his enviable 
leisure is consumed at Christie’s, and 
Phillips’s—or where not—to pick up 
pictures, and such gauds. On these 
occasions he mostly stoppeth me, to 
read a short lecture on the advantage 
a person like me possesses above him- 
self, in having his time occupied with 
business which he must do—assureth 
me that he often feels it hang heavy 
on his hands—wishes he had fewer 
holidays—and goes off —Westward 
Ho!—chanting a tune, to Pall Mall 
—perfectly convinced, that he has 
convinced me—while I proceed in 
my opposite direction tuneless. 

It is pleasant again to see this Pro- 
fessor of Indifference doing the ho- 
nours of his new purchase, when he 
has fairly housed it. You must view 
it in every light, till he has found the 
best—placing it at this distance, and 
at that, but always suiting the focus 





of your sight to his own. You must 
spy at it through your fingers, to catch 
the aérial perspective—though you 
assure him that to you the landscape 
shows much more agreeable without 
that artifice. Woe be to the luckless 
wight, who does not ouly not respond 
to his rapture, but who should drop an 
unseasonable intimation of preterring 
one of his anterior bargaius to the 
present '—The last is always his best 
hit—his “ Cynthia of the minute.” 
—Alas! how many a mild Madonna 
have I known to come in—a Raphael! 
—keep its ascendancy for a few brief 
moonus—then, after certain interme- 
dial degradations, from the front 
drawing room to the back gallery, 
thence to the dark parlour,—adopted 
in turn by each of the Carracci, un- 
der successive lowering ascriptions of 
filiation, mildly breaking its fall— 
consigned to the oblivious lumber- 
room, go out at last a Lucca Gior- 
dano, or plain Carlo Maratti!—which 
things when I beheld—musing upon 
the chances and mutabilities of fate 
below, hath made me to reflect upon 
the altered condition of great person- 
ages, or that woeful Queen of Ri- 
chard the Second— 





set forth in pomp, 
She came adorned hither like sweet May, 
Sent back like Hollowmass or shortest day. 


With great love for you, J. E. hath 
but a limited sympathy with what 
you feel, or do. He lives in a world 
of his own, and makes slender guesses 
at what passes in your mind. He 
never pierces the marrow of your ha- 
bits. He will tell an old established 
playgoer, that Mr. Such-a-one, of So- 
and-so (uaming one of the theatres), 
is a very lively comedian—as a 
piece of news! He advertised me 
but the other day of some pleasant 
green lanes which he had found out 
for me, knowing me to be a great 
walker, in my own immediate vicinity 
—who have haunted the identical 
spot any time these twenty years !— 
He has not much respect for that 
class of feelings, which goes by the 
name of sentimental. He applies the 
definition of real evil to bodily suffer- 
ings exclusively —and rejecteth all 
others, as imaginary. Hie is affected 
by the sight, or the bare supposition, 
of a creature in pain, to a degree 


which I have never witnessed out of 


womankind. A constitutional acute- 
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ness to this class of sufferings may in 
part account for this. The animal 
tribe in particular he taketh under 
his especial protection. A broken- 
winded or spur-galled horse is sure 
to find an advocate in him. An over- 
loaded ass is his client for ever. He 
is the apostle to the brute kind—the 
never-failing friend of those who have 
none to care for them. The contem- 
plation of a lobster boiled, or eels 
skinned a/ire, will wring him so, that 
«‘ all tor pity he could die.” It will 
take the savour from his palate, and 
the rest from his pillow, for days and 


nights. With the intense feeling of 


Thomas Clarkson, he wanted only 
the steadiness of pursuit, and unity 
ot purpose, of that “* true yoke-fellow 
with Time,” to have effected as 
much for the Animal, as he hath 
done tor the Negro Creation. But 
my uncontrollable cousin is but im- 
perfectly formed for purposes which 
demand co-operation. He cannot 
wait. His amelioration-plans must 
be ripened in a-day. For this rea- 
son he has cut but an equivocal 
figure in benevolent societies, and 
combinations for the alleviation of 
human sufferings. His zeal con- 
stantly makes him to outrun, and 
put out, his co-adjutors. He thinks 
of relieving, — while they think 


of debating. He was black-balled 
out of a society for the Relief of 
#88 HHH HEH Hocause the fer- 
vor of his humanity toiled beyond 
the formal apprehension, and creep- 
ing processes, of his associates. | 
shall always consider this distinction 
as a patent of nobility in the Elia 
family ! 

Do I mention these seeming incon- 
sistencies to smile at, or upbraid, 
my unique cousin ? Marry! ! heaven, 
and all good manners, and the un- 
derstanding that should be between 
kinsfolk, forbid! — With all the 
strangenesses of this strangest of the 
Elias —1 would not have him in one 


jot or tittle other than he is ; neither 


would I barter or exchange my wild 
kinsman for the most exact, regular, 
and every-way-consistent kinsman 
breathing. 

In my next, reader, I may _per- 
haps give you some account of my 
cousin Bridget—if you are not al- 
ready surfeited with cousins — and 
take you by the hand, if you are 
willing to go with us, on an excur- 
sion which we made a summer or 
two since, in search of more cousins 
Through the green plains of pleasant 

Hertfordshire. 
Till when, aii 
SLIA. 





SONG. 

I saw her but a lover’s hour, 

That beauty without beauty’s pride, 
As humble as the wayside flower 

That blushing droops when fondly eyed. 
Her hair was like the golden rays 

That fall on mountain-heads of snow ; 
And angels might with wonder gaze 

Upon the whiteness of her brow. 


Her eyes were like twin violets, 
The violets of the sunny south, 
Which dewy Morn delighted wets 
And kisses with delicious mouth ; 
Her cheek was pale as the wan moon, 


The young moon of the virgin year, 
When as her night is past its noon, 

And the warm-kissing sun is near. 
Her closed mouth was like a bud 

Full of the balmy breath of May ; 
Her voice was like a summer-flood 

That noiseless steals its gentle way ; 
Its sound on Memory’s ear will start 

Like to a sweet forgotten tune, 
Whose echoes live within a heart 

That what it loves forgets not soon. 


C. W. 
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ELEANOR SELBY AND THE SPECTRE-HORSEMAN OF SOUTRA,. 


And she stretched forth her trembling hand, 
Their mighty sides to stroak, 

And ay she reached, and ay she stretched, 
*T was nothing all but smoak; 

They were but mere delusive forms, 
Of films and sulphry wind, 

And every wave she gave her hand, 


A gap was left behind. 


“ A pricut fire, aclean floor, anda 
pleasant company,” is one of the pro- 
verbial wishes of domestic comfort 
among the wilds of Cumberland. 
The moorland residence of Randal 
Rode, exhibited the first and second 
portions of the primitive wish, and it 
required no very deep discernment to 
see that around the ample hearth 
we had materials for completing the 
proverb. In each face was reflected 
that singular mixture of gravity and 
humour, peculiar I apprehend to the 
people of the north. Before a large 
fire—which it is reckoned ominous 
ever to extinguish, lay half a dozen 
sheep dogs spreading out their white 
bosoms to the heat, and each placed 
opposite to the seat of its owner. 
The lord or rather portioner of Frem- 
met-ha himself lay apart on a large 
couch of oak antiquely carved, aid 
ornamented like some of the massive 
furniture of the days of the olden 
church, with beads, and crosses, and 
pastoral crooks. This settee was 
bedded deep with sheepskins—each 
retaining a fleece of long white wool. 
At each end lay a shepherd’s dog— 
past its prime like its master, and 
like him enjoying a kind of half ru- 
minating and drowsy leisure peculiar 
to old age. Three or four busy 
wheels, guided by as many maidens, 
manufactured wool into yarn for 
rugs, and mauds, and mantles. ‘Three 
other maidens, with bared arms, pre- 
pared curds for cheese, and _ their 
hands rivalled in whiteness the cur- 


dled milk itself. Under the light of 


a large candlestick several youtlis 
pursued the amusement of the popu- 
lar game of draughts. This piece 
of rude furniture ought not to escape 
particular description. It resembled 
an Etruscan candlebra, and was 
composed of a shaft, capable of be- 
ing depressed or elevated by means 
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of a notched groove, and sunk in a 
secure block of wood at the floor, 
terminated above, in a shallow cruse 
or plate, like a three cocked hat, in 
each corner of which stood a large 
candle, which rendered the spacious 
hall where we sat as light as day. 
On this scene of patriarchal happi- 
ness, Jooked my old companion 
Kleanor Selby contrasting, as she 
elanced her eye in succession o’er the 
tokens of shepherds’ wealth in which 
the house abounded, the present day 
with the past—the times of the fleece, 
the shears, and the distaff, with those 
of broils and blood, and mutual in- 
road and invasion, when the name of 
Selby stood high in the chivalry of 
the north. One might observe in her 
changing looks the themes of rustic 
degradation and chivalrous glory on 
which she brooded—and the present 
peacetul time suffered by the com- 
parisou—as the present always does 
in the contemplation of old age. The 
constant attention of young Maude- 
line Rode, who ministered to the 
comfort of her ancient and wayward 
relative, seemed gradually to soothe 
and charm down the demon of proud 
ancestry who maintained rule in 
her breast; and after interchanging 
softer and softer looks of acknow- 
Jedgment and kindness with her fair 
young kinswoman, she thus proceed- 
ed to relate some of the adventures 
she had witnessed in the time of her 
youth. These she poured out in a 
very singular manner—unconsclous, 
apparently, at times of the presence 
ot others— and often addressing her- 
self to the individuals whom her nar- 
rative recalled to life, as if they stood 
life-like, and breathing before her. 
‘When I was young, like thee, 
Maudeline Rode, a marvel happened, 
which amazed many—it is, and will 
be a lasting tale, and a wonder—for 
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it came even as a vision, and I beheld 
it with these eyes. In those days, 
the crown of this land, which now 
stands so sure and so shining on the 
brows of him who rules us, was held 
as one of ambition’s baubles that 
might be transferred by the sword to 
some adventurous head ; and men of 
birth and descent were ready with 
trumpet and with brand to do battle 
for the exiled branch of the house of 
Stuart. Rumours of rebellions and 
invasions were as frequent as the 
winds on our heaths—and each day 
brought a darker and more varied 
tale—of risings in the east, and ris- 
ings in the west—for the King a- 
broad, and for the King at home— 
and each relator gave a colour and 
a substance to his tidings even as his 
wishes were. The shepherd went 
armed to the pasturage of his flocks 
—the lover went armed to the meet- 
ing with his mistress—those who 
loved silver and gold sought the so- 
litary and silent place, and buried 
their treasure; the father and mother 
gazed at their sons and their daugh- 
ters, and thought on the wrongs of 
war—and the children armed with 
hazel rods for spears and swords of 
lath, carried on a mimic and ven- 
turous war with one another under 
the hostile banners of the lion and 
the bonnie white rose. Those who 
still loved the ancient church, were 
dreaded by those who loved the new ; 
aud the sectarians hated both, and 
hoped for the day when the jewelled 
mitre would be plucked off the pre- 
late’s head—and austerity that denies 
itself, yet giveth not to others—and 
zeal, which openeth the gates of 
mercy, but for a tithe of mankind— 
should hold rule and dominion in the 
land. Those who had broad lands 
and rich heritages, wished for peace 
—those who had little to lose, hoped 
acquisitions by a convulsion—and 
there were many of the fiery and in- 
tractable spirits of the land who 
wished for strife and commotion, for 
the sake of variety of pursuit—and 
because they wished to see coronets 
and crowns staked on the issue of 
a battle. Thus, hot discussion and 
sore dispute, divided the people of 
this land. It happened on a fine 
summer evening, that I stopped at 
the dwelling of David Forester, of 
Wilton-hall, along with young Wal- 


ter Selby of Glamora, to refresh my- 
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self after a stag-hunt, on the banks 
of Derwent water. The mountain 
air was mild and balmy, and the 
lofty and rugged cutline of Soutra- 
fell, appeared on a canopied back 
ground of sky so pure, so blue, and 
so still, that the earth and heaven 
seemed blended together. Eagles 
were visible, perched among the 
moonlight, on the peaks of the rocks; 
ravens roosted at a vast distance be- 
low, and where the greensward joined 
the acclivity of rock and stone, the 
flocks lay in undisturbed repose, with 
their fleeces shining in dew, and re- 
flected in a broad deep lake at the 
bottom, so pure and so motionless, 
that it seemed a sea of glass. The 
living, or rather human _ portion 
of the picture, partook of the same 
silent and austere character, for ina- 
nimate nature often lends a softness, 
or a sternness to man—the meditative 
melancholy of the mountain, and the 
companionable garrulity of the vale, 
have not escaped proverbial obser- 
vation. I had alighted from my 
horse, and seated on a little green 
hillock before the house, which the 
imagination of our mountaineers had 
not failed to people at times with 
fairies and elves—tasted some of the 
shepherds’ curds and cream — the 
readiest and the sweetest beverage 
which rustic hospitality supplies: 
Walter Selby had seated himself at 
my feet, and behind me, stood the 
proprietor of Wilton-hall and _ his 
wife, awaiting my wishes with that 
ready and respectful frankness, which 
those of birth and ancestry always 
obtain among our mountain peasant- 
ry. A number of domestics, shep- 
herds and maidens, stood at a dis- 
tance—as much for the purpose of 
listening to our conversation as from 
the desire to encumber us with their 
assistance in recommencing our jour- 
ney. Young lady,” said David 
Forester, “ have you heard tidings of 
note from the north or from the south: 
The Selbys are an ancient and re- 
nowned race, and in days of old, 
held rule from sunny Carlisle to the 
vale of Keswick—a day’s flight for a 
hawk.—They are now lordless and 
landless, but the day may soon come, 
when to thee I shall go hat m hand, 
to beg a boon, and find thee lady 
of thy lands again, and the noble 
house of Lanercost risen anew from 
its briers and desolation.” I under- 
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stood better than I wished to ap- 
pear, this mysterious address of my 
entertainer —and was saved from the 
confusion of a reply, either direct or 
oblique, by the forward tongue of 
his wife. ‘ Marry, and God forbid,” 
said she, “‘ that ever old lady Popery 
should hold rule in men’s homes again 

not that I wholly hate the old 
dame either, she has really some good 
points in her character, and if she 
would put fat flesh in her pot o’ 
Fridays, and no demand 0’ one a 
frank confession of failings and frail- 
ties, she might hold rule i’ the land 
again for aught I care; though, I 
cannot say I think well of the doc- 
trine that denies nourishment to the 
body in the belief of bettering the soul. 
That’s a sad mistake in the nature of 
us moorland people—if a shepherd 
lacks a meal a minute beyond the 
sounding of the horn all the house 
hears on’t—it’s a religion, my lady, 
that will never take root again in 
this wild place, where men scorn the 
wheat and haver food and make- 
for lack o’ kitchen—the fat mutton 
eat the lean.” The good woman of 
the house was interrupted in her 
curious speech by the arrival of one 
of those personages, who, with a 
horse and pack, distribute the luxu- 
ries and the comforts of the city 
over the mountainous regions of the 
provinces. His horse, loaded with 
heavy panniers, came foremost, anxi- 
ous for a resting place, and behind 
came the owner, a middle aged man, 
tall and robust, with hair as black as 
the raven, curled close beneath a 
very broad bonnet, and in his hand 
one of those measuring rods of root 
grown oak, piked with iron at the 
under end, and mounted with brass 
at the upper—which seemed alike 
adapted for defending or measuring 
his property. He advanced to the 
= where we were seated, like an 
old acquaintance, asked for, and ob- 
tained lodgings for the evening, and 
having disposed of his horse, he took 
out a small box, resembling a casket, 
which he placed on the grass, and 
seating himself beside it, assumed 
one of those looks of mingled gravity 
and good humour—prepared alike 
for seriousness or mirth. He was 
not permitted to remain long in 
silence. ‘* Ye come from the north, 
Simon Packpin,” said one of the me- 
nials—** one can know that by yere 
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tongue—and as ye are a cannie 
lad at a hard bargain, ye can tell us 
in yere own sly and cannie way, if it 
be true, that the Highland gentle- 
men are coming to try if they can 
set with targe and claymore the 
crown of both lands on the brow it 
was made for.” I looked at the 
person of the querist—a young man 
of the middle size, with a firm limb, 
and a frank martial mien, and some- 
thing in his bearing which bespoke a 
higher ambition than that cf tending 
flocks—his face too I thought I had 
seen before—and under very different 
circumstances. ‘ Good sooth, Wat- 
tie Graeme,” said another of the me- 
nials, “ ye might as well try to get 
back butter out o’ the black dog’s 
throat, as extract a plain answer 
from Sleekie Simon—I asked him no 
farther than a month ago, if he 
thought we would have a change in 
the land soon—* the moon, quoth he, 
will change in its season, and so 
maun all things human.” “ But do 
you think,” said I, “ that the people 
will continue to prefer the cold blood 
of the man who keeps the chair, to 
the warm kindly English blood o’ 
him that’s far away?” “ Aye, aye,” 
quoth he, ‘ nae doubt, nae doubt — 
when we wou'd drink ditch-water 
rather than red wine.” But, said I, 
would it not be better for the land, 
that we had the throne made stead- 
fast under our own native king than 
have it shaken by every blast that 
blows, as I hear it will soon be?— 
« Say ye sae!” said he, “sae ye sae! 
better have a finger off than ay wag- 
ging,”—and so he continued for an 
hour to reply to every plain question 
with such dubious responses of nor- 
thern proverb, that I left him as wise 
as I found him. This _ historical 
sketch of the pedlar obtained the no- 
tice of the farmer’s wife, who, with 
the natural impatience of woman- 
kind, thus abruptly questioned him, 
‘«‘ We honest moorland people hate 
all mystery: if you are a man loyal 
in your heart and upright in your 
dealings, you may remain and share 
our supper—but if ye be a spy from 
these northern marauders, who are 
coming with houghs as bare as their 
swords to make a raid and a foray 
upon us—arise, I say, and depart— 
but stay, tell us truly, when this 
hawk of the old uncannie nest of the 
Stuarts will come to wreck and 
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herrie us?” To all this, Simon the 
pedlar opposed a look of the most 
impenetrable good humour and gra- 
vity, and turning over his little oaken 
box, undid a broad strap and buckle 
-applied a key to the lock—took 
out combs, and knives, and specta- 
cles, and some of those cheap orna- 
ments for the bosom and the hair, 


[June, 


and all the while he continued chaunt- 
ing over the following curious song 
—addressed obliquely to the good 
dame’s queries—and_ perfectly intel- 
ligible to all who knew the poetic 
language and allegorical meaning, 
which the adherents of the house of 
Stuart employed to convey tidings of 
importance to each other. 


THE CUCKOO'S A BONNIE BIRD. 


The Cuckco is a gentle bird, and gentle is his note, 

And April it is pleasant, while the sun is waxing hot ; 

For amid the green woods growing, and the fresh flowers’ blooming throng, 
Forth comes the gentle Cuckoo with his meek and modest song. 


9, 


The eagle slays the little lambs on Skiddaw high and hoar, 
The hawk, he covets carnage, and the gray glede griens for gore, 


The raven croaks aloud for blood, through spring and summer long 
While the bonnie Cuckoo gladdens us with many a merry song. 


3. 
The woodcock comes, and with the swan brings winter on his wing, 
The groves cast off their garments green, the small birds cease to sing ; 
The wild birds cease to sing till the lillies scent the earth, 
But the Cuckoo scatters roses round whenever he goes forth. 

4. 
The Cuckoo is a princely bird, and we will wait awhile, 
And welcome him with shout and song, in the morn of green April ; 
We'll lay our thighs o’er our good steeds, and gird our claymores on, 


And chase away the hooded crows that croak around the throne. 


‘I could not help glancing my eye 
on this curious and demure traveller ; 
but the perfect simplicity of his looks 
baffled all the scrutiny which the 
mysterious import of his song in- 
duced me tomake. Walter Graeme, 
one of the shepherds, sat down at 
his side, desirous of purchasing some 
of his commodities, but the frank 
mountaineer was repulsed in an at- 
tempt to dip his hands among the 
motley contents of the pack—and had 
it come to the arbitration of personal 
strength, there could be little doubt 
of the issue—for the merchant had 
a willing hand and a frame of iron. 
Silence ensued for a little while— 
the pedlar, who for some time had 
stolen a look at me, seemed all at 
once to come to some conclusion how 
to proceed, and fastening up his little 
box, approached me with a look of 
submission and awe, “ Fair lady, 
the pedlar is but a poor man, who 
earns an honest penny among the 
peasantry—but he has a _ reverence 
and a love for the noble names which 
grace our verse and our chivalry— 


and who has an English heart that 
knows not—and beats not high at 
the sound of Selby’s name—and who 
bears a Scottish heart that sorrows 
not for the wreck and the desolation 
of our most ancient and most noble 
foe. I tell thee, lady, that I honour 
thee more—lady, as thou seemest to 
be, but of a kirtle and a steed,—than 
if thou satest with a footstool of gold 
—and hadst nobles’ daughters bear- 
ing up thy train. This cross and 
rosary,’—and he held in his hand 
these devotional symbols, carved of 
dark wood, and slightly ornamented 
with gold, —“ are of no common wood 
—a princess has sat under the sha- 
dow of its bough, and seen her king- 
dom won and lost—and may the fair 
one, who will now wear it, warm it 
in her bosom, tili she sees a kingdom 
long lost — won as boldly, and as 
bravely, as ever the swords of the 
Selbys won their land.” And throw- 
ing the rosary around my neck as he 
concluded—away he went— opened 
his pack anew, resuming again his de- 
mure look and the arrangement of his 
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trinkets. Walter Selby, who all this 
while- though then a hot and for- 


ware youth—had remained mute, 
addressed me ina whisper. “ Fair 
Eleanor—mine own giddy cousin — 
this pedlar—this dispenser of rosa- 
ries, made of Queen Mary’s yew- 
tree—he, whom the churls call 
Simon Packpin, is no seeker of profit 
from vulgar merchandize—lI’ll wager 
a kiss of thine own ruddy lips against 
a kiss of mine, that he carries swords 
made of good Ripon steel, and pistols 
of good Swedish iron, in yon horse- 
pack of his—wilt thou pledge a kiss 
on this wager, my gentle cousin? 
And instead of a brain. stored with 
plans for passing an English yard 
for a Scottish ell, and making pieces 
of homespun plaiding seem costly 
worksfrom the looms of Arras or even 
of Leeds, it is furnished with more 
perilous stuff, pretty Eleanor— and 
no man can tell us better, how many 
of the Scottish cavaliers have their 
feet ready for the stirrup, and on 
what day they will call on the Selbys 
to mount and strike for their ancient 
lord and their lost inheritance.” 
Something of this colour had been 
passing in my own mind, but the 
temper of the Selbys ever required 
more to be repressed than encou- 
raged — and so I endeavoured to 
manage thee, poor Walter Selby,”"— 
she went on in a slow solemn tone— 
“TI saw thee, thou last and thou 
bravest of all the Selbys with thy 
banner spread, thy sword bright, and 
thy long golden locks waving on thy 
shoulders, when the barriers of Pres- 
ton were lost and won, and the gal- 
lant lairds of Ashiesteel fought like 
brothers by thy side—O, that this 
last bright picture were all I remem- 
bered of thee. But can the heart of 
woman, though her head be gray, 
forget that she saw those long locks 


which made the dames sigh, waving, 
soiled and bloody, on the gates of 


Carlisle. 


There is much done in this 
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world must be answered for in the 
next, and this cruel and remorseless 
deed is one—” old Eleanor, while 
she spoke, looked as though her agi- 
tated fancy had given semblance to 
the picture she had drawn—and her 
eves became as fixed and as frozen, 
as stars In a winter night. This 
passed away with a smothered groan 
and a passing of her hand over her bo- 
som, and she again resumed her nar- 
rative. “ Truly,” said 1, “my froward 
cousin, thou art the best soldier our 
poor prince could peril his cause 
with—thou canst make a_pedlar 
churl into a deep plodding politician, 
capable of overturning a_ throne. 
And his pack filled with shreds of lace 
-_ remnants of ribbon, into a ma- 
gazine of weapons fit for furnishing 
anarmy. What will thy most wise 
head make of these dubious sybil 
verses, Which this mysterious politi- 
cian of thine has been doling out for 
= especial instruc tion £ “« By the 
ood, my witty Eleanor,” said Walte T, 

es | shall win a battle, and wed thee in 
revenge for this. But thinkest thou 
not, that the box which has endowed 
that round white neck of thine with 
a cross and rosary of gold and wood 
still more precious, may not contain 
things equally curious and strange ?P 
Some golden information, this pedlar 
—since pedlar thou wilt have him— 
carries in his looks—I wish I could 
find the way to extract it.” The 
stranger, as if guessing by our looks 
and our whispers what was passing 
between us, proceeded to instruct us 
in his own singular way-— he describ- 
ed the excellent temper of his Shef- 
field whittles—praised the curious 
qualities of his spectacles which 
might enable the wearer to see dis- 
tznt events, and after soothing over 
some lines of a psalm or hymn, com- 
mon to the presbyterians, he pro- 
ceeded to chaunt the following bal- 
lad, of 
several verses. 


THE PEDLAR’S BALLAD. 


1. 


It is pleasant to sit on green Saddleback top, 


And hearken the eagle’s cry ; 
It is pleasant to roam in the bonnie green wood, 


When the stags go bounding by. 
And it’s merry to sit when the red wine goes round, 


’Mid the poet’s sweet song and the minstrel’s sweet sound. 


which I regret the loss of 
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2. 
: It is merry in moonshine to lead down the dance, 

To go starting away when the string 
Shakes out its deep sound, and the fair maidens fly 
| Like the sunlight—or birds on the wing. ; 
And it’s merry at gloaming aneath the boughs green, 
) To wooe a young maiden and roam all unseen. 


3. 
But its blyther by far when the pennon is spread, 
And the lordly loud trumpet is pealing, 
When the bright swords are out, and the war courser neighs, 
As high as the top of Helvellyn. : 
And away spurs the warrior, and makes the rocks ring, 
With the blows that he strikes for his country and king. 


4. 
Our gallants have sprung to their saddles, and bright 
Are the swords in a thousand hands ; 
I came through Carlisle, and I heard their steeds neigh 
O'’er the gentle Eden’s sands. 
And seats shall be emptied, and brands shall be wet, 
Ere all these gay gallants in London are met. 


O- 
Lord Nithsdale is mounted by winding Nith, 
Lord Kenmore by silver Dee ; 
The blythe lads spur on from the links of the Orr, 
And Durisdeer’s greenwood tree. 
And the banners which waved when Judea was won, 
Are all given again to the glance of the sun. 


6. 
The Johnstone is stirring in old Annandale, 
The Jardien—the Halliday’s coming 
From merry Milkwater, and haunted Dryfe bank ; 
And Eske that shall list at the gloaming, 
The war shout—the yell, and of squadrons the dash, 
Aud gleam to the claymore, and carabine’s flash. 


7. 
Then come with the war horse, the basnet and sword, 
And bid the big trumpet awaken ; 
The bright locks that stooped at a fair lady’s feet, 
Mid the tempest of war must be shaken. 
It is pleasant to spur to the battle the steed, 
And cleave the proud helmet that holds a foe’s head. 


8. 
Thy sword’s rusty, Howard—hot Dacre art thou 
So cool when the war-horse is bounding ? 
is Come, Percy, come thou, like a Percy of yore, 
When the trumpet of England is sounding : 
And come, gallant Selby—thy name is a name, 
While a soldier has soul, and a minstrel has flame. 


9. 
And come too, ye names that are nameless—come mount, 
And win ye a name in proud story, 
A thousand long years at the sock and the share 
Are not worth one moment of glory. ; 
Come arm ye, and mount ye, and make the helms ring, 
Of the Whigs, as ye strike for your country and king. 
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‘The whole household of Wilton- 
hall, including Walter Selby and 
myself, had gradually gathered a- 
round this merchant-minstrel, whose 
voice from an ordinary chaunt, had 
arisen, as we became interested, into 
atone of deep and martial melody. 
Nor was it the voice alone of the 
stranger that became changed—his 
face, which at the commencement of 
the ballad had a dubious and sinister 
expression, brightened up with en- 
thusiasm—his frame grew erect, and 
his eyes gleamed with that fierce 
light, which has been observed in the 
eyes of the English soldiers on the 
eve of battle. “ What thinkest thou, 
pretty Eleanor, of ourmerchant now,” 
said Walter Selby—‘“ I should like to 
have such a form on my right hand 
when I try to empty the saddles of 
the southern horse of some of the 
keenest whigs.”—“ And I'll pledge 
thee, young gentleman,” said the 
pedlar,—raising his voice at once from 
the provincial drawl and obscurity 
of lowland Scotch into the purest 
English,—* any vow thouaskest of me 
to ride on which hand thou wilt— 
and be to thee as a friend and a bro- 
ther, when the battle is at the hot- 
test—and so I give thee my hand 
on’'t.”—“ TI touch no hand,” said Wal- 
terSelby, “and I vow no voweither in 
truce or battle, till I know if thou 
art of the lineage of the gentle or 
the churl—I am a Selby, and the 
Selbys —’—“ The Selbys,” said the 
Stranger, in a tone, slow and delibe- 
rate, are an ancient and a noble race 
—‘ but this is no time, young gentle- 
man, to scruple precedence of blood. 
In the fields where I have ridden, 
noble deeds have been achieved by 
common hands—while the gentle 
and the far descended have sat apart 
nor soiled their swords—I neither 
say I am of a race churlish nor noble 
—but my sword is as sharp as other 
men’s, and might do thee a friendly 
deed were it nigh thee in danger.”— 
** Now God help us,” said the dame 
of Wilton-hall, « what will old Eng- 
land become—here’s young Wat 
Selby debating lineage and blood 
with a packman churl—in good truth, 
if I had but one drop of gentle blood 
in my veins, I would wrap him up in 
his own plaid and beat him to death 
with his ell wand—which I'll warrant 
is a full thumb breadth short of mea- 
sure.” I stood looking on Walter 





Selby and on the stranger—the for- 
mer standing aloof with a look of 
haughty determination—and the lat- 
ter, with an aspect of calm and intre- 
pid resolution, enduring the scoff of 
the hot-headed youth, and the scorn 
of the vulgar matron. It might be 
now about nine o’clock—the air was 
balmy and mute, the sky blue and 
unclouded, and the moon, yet unrisen, 
had sent as much of her light before 
her as served, with the innumerable 
stars, to lighten the earth from the 
summit of the mountains to the deep- 
est vales. I never looked upon a 
more lovely night, and gladly turned 
my face from the idle disputants to 
the green monntain-side, upon which 
that forerunner gleam which pre- 
cedes the moon had begun to scatter 
its light. While I continued gazing, 
there appeared a sight on Soutra-fell 
side—strange, ominous, and obscure, 
at that time, but which was soon 
after explained in desolation and in 
blood. I saw all at once, a body of 
horsemen coming swiftly down the 
steep and impassable side of the 
mountain—where no earthly horse 
ever rode. They amounted to many 
hundreds and trooped onwards in 
succession—thcir helmets gleaming, 
and their drawn swords shining amid 
the starlight. On _ beholding this 
vision, I uttered a faint scream, and 
Walter Selby, who was always less 
or more than other men, shouted till 
the mountain echoed. ‘ Saw ever 
man so gallant a sight? A thousand 
steeds and riders on the perpendicu- 
lar side of old Soutra—see where 
they gallop along a linn, where I 
could hardly fly a hawk! O, for a 
horse with so sure and so swift a 
foot as these, that I might match me 
with this elfin chivalry. My wanton 
brown, which can bound across the 
Derwent like a bird with me on its 


back, is but a packhorse to one of 


these.” Alarm was visible in every 
face around—for we all knew what 
the apparition foreboded—a lost bat- 
tle and a ruined cause. I heard my 
father say that the like sight appear- 
ed on Helvellyn side, before the bat- 
tle of Marston-moor—with this re- 
markable difference—the leader wore 
on his head the semblance of a royal 
crown, whereas the leaders of the 
troop whom I beheld wore only earls 
coronets. ‘“ Now his right hand 
protect us,” said the dame of Wilton- 
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hall, “‘ what are wedoomed toendure ? 
—what will follow this ?”—** Misery 
to many,” answered the pedlar, “ and 
sudden and early death to some who 
are present.” “ Cease thy croak, 
thou northern raven,” said Walter 
Selby—“ if they are phantoms let them 
ass — what care we for men of mist? 

and if they are flesh and bone, as 
I guess by their bearing they must 
surely be- they are good gallant 
soldiers of our good king, and thus 
do I bid them welcome with my 
bugle.” He winded his horn till the 
mountain echoed far and wide—the 
spectre horsemen distant nearly a 
quarter of a mile seemed to halt —and 
the youth had his horn again at his 
lips to renew the note, when he was 
interrupted by the pedlar, who, lay- 
ing his hand on the instrument, said, 
“ Young gentleman be wise, and be 
ruled —yon vision is sent for man’s 
instruction — not for his scoff and his 
scorn ”’—the shadowy troop now ad- 
vanced, and passed towards the 
south at the distance of an hundred 
yards. I looked on them as they 
went, and I imagined I knew the 
forms of many living men— doomed 
speedily to perish in the battle field, 
or on the scaffold. I saw the flower 
of the jacobite chivalry—the Max- 
wells, the Gordons, the Boyds, the 
Drummonds, the Ogilvys, the Came- 
rons, the Scotts, the Foresters, and 
the Selbys. The havoc which hap- 


Count Julius. 
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pened among these noble names. it 
is needless to relate—it is written jy 
tale—related in ballad— sung jn goo 
—and deeper still it is written in fa. 
mily feeling and national sympathy. 
A supernatural light accompanied 
this pageant, and rendered pertectly 
visible horse end man—in the rear 
1 saw a form iuat made me shudder 
—a form still present to my eye and 
impressed upon my heart—old and 
sorrow-worn as It is, as vividly as iy 
early youth. I saw the shape of 
Walter Selby —his short cloak, his 
scarlet dress—his hat and feather— 
his sword by his side—and that smil- 
ing glance in his deep dark-eye which 
was never there but for me, and which 
I could know among the looks of a 
thousand thousand. As he came, he 
Jaid his bridle on his horse’s neck and 
leaned aside, and took a long, long 
look at me. The youth himself, full 
of life and gladness beside me, seem- 
ed to discover the resemblance be- 
tween the spectre rider and him, and 
it was only by throwing myself in 
his bosom, that I hindered him from 
addressing the apparition. How long 
I remained insensible in his arms | 
know not, but when I recovered, | 
found myself pressed to the youth's 
bosom—and a gentleman with seve- 
ral armed attendants standing heside 
me—all showing by their looks the 
deep interest they took in my fate. * 
Lammerlea, Cumberland. 





COUNT JULIUS, A DRAMATIC SKETCH. 


I a 


Count Julius. 
Albert — his adopted Son. 
Fernandez. 


The Scene is laid in Sicily. 


Scene First.—An Apartment in the Mansion of the Count of Palermo. 


Count Julius. 


Fer. So this it is to trust in promises ! 


Fernandez. 
! 


Words for true service, courtiers’ idle breath 
For a life’s labours! I'll have other coin. 

Count. Sir, you are hasty,—and forget my rank 
And its due deference.—Yet I can forgive, 





* The attested account of this extraordinary vision, as we find it in the page 
ral travellers, differs little from the narrative of Eleanor Selby ; 
peasants, Daniel Stricket and William Lancaster, who with about twent 


sof seve- 
it is signed by two 
yefour other 


persons witnessed this spectral procession for several hours. Several learned men have 


written many wise pages, to prove that all this was either real or imaginary—a 
Sion to which many will probably be able to come without the aid of learning. 


conclu- 
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it Nay tell you that your slightest services 

in Are not forgotten. . 

ig Fer. Tis the same to me, 

a= If they are unrequited. 

. Count. Sir, be calm, 

d Those words might fitter find another mark. 
ly I promised you the place that Anselm’s death 
ir Left vacant. Must it be a fault of mine, 


er That your liege sovereign found another head 
lo lay his honors on. Was this my work ? 


id Kings will have minions 

Mn Fer. Aye, and private guilt 
Y Will have its agents—plunged lip-deep in crime, 

Is Undone in life, and in the grave undone. 

= Yet if these claim the purchase of their guilt, 

|. They have the mockery of courtiers’ oaths, 

Strong protestations, empty as the wind 

. And shall they die in silence, when they hold 

" The sword above their debtor by a hair? 

. Shall they not cry for vengeance on his head, 

d Compel from fear what faith would never give, 

af And force him to be grateful ? 

i [Albert is seen in the hack ground. He appears 
“ for a moment, and retires. 

: Count. Hush! Fernandez 
: Another time, a more convenient place— 

“ This open hall’s no secret cabinet. 


‘ You shall have proof of me, my honour’s pledg’d — 
, You sha/l/ have justice. 
Fer. I will have it done. 
But ‘tis by fear, by shame, by trembling guilt 
, Shrinking before the hand that rends its robe, 
- And shows its base proportions to the world. 
. I will have vengeance. 
Count. Madman! would you break 
The ladder on whose failing steps you stand ? 
You swing above a precipice—would you loose 
The tackling that upholds you in the air? 
If I’m o’erthrown you perish.—Be my friend, 
To be your own. Keep council with the wise ; 
It is not fit that malice, hate, revenge— 
(For all are in the world’s defaming tongue) 
Should gain a knowledge of our private feuds, 
And least of all, young Albert. 
Fer. I’m resolved— 
The world shall hear the story of my wrongs— 
And first of all, young Albert. 

He pauses—the Count paces the room in a hurried and 
agitated manner—Fernandez surveys him with an 
air of insult. 

Fer. [Aside.”] Yet I'll hide 
My deadly purpose, for his heart is bold, 
And his sword ready. Vengeance shall be safe. 
The ruin shall be hurl’d upon his head 
When it can find no shelter in his sword. 

[ He sare the Count. 

Count, I have honour’d you, and still can fee 
Some remnants of my early reverence. 
Our quarrel’s done—I trust to your true faith; 
But patience may be wearied, and the heart 
The gentlest, may grow fierce with cruel wrong ; 
Then heal my wrong with justice,—-go, my lord, 
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Count Julius to the King. Aye, to the King,— 

What! do I ask a miracle ?—this hour 

Go to the King -tell him my long delays, 

Privations keen— strong suffering, broken hopes, 

That have been all the price of all my toils, 

And conquer him with reason. Then come back 

And find me grateful. 

Count. Well, it shall be done. 
[Exit Count h astily, 

Scene SECOND. 


Albert. Fernandez. 


Fer. Albert—the Count has given me bitter words ; 
Did you o’erhear them as you pass‘d the hall ? 
Al. Sir, | heard nothing ; but he seem’d disturb’d. 
I saw that there was anger, and withdrew ; 
Withdrew in grief to see his noble heart 
Fretted and fever’d by a careless tongue. 
How have you roused him! For myself, I know 
I could not dream of sorrow deeper dyed, 
Than his displeasure. Sir, go kneel to him ; 
But be forgiven. 
Fer. Stoop before him, boy ! 
If there is kneeling, “twill be by his knees— 
If there are tears, they must be from his eyes — 
If prayers, they must be utter’d by Ais lips. 
Kneel to him, knecl !—The just to the unjust ; 
The whole to the diseased. He’s conscience-struck— 
His crest is smitten. He’s a villain, boy! 
My wrongs are nothing— he has wrong’d yourself: 
Aye, start and gaze ;—the smooth-tongued hypocrite, 
The subtle courtier, is a murderer !— 
Al. ‘Tis false—I'll hear no more— 
Fer. [Holding him.) You shall hear more. 
Al. Madman, your fancied wrongs have wrought this work 
In your unsettled brain. I must be gone. 
I love Count Julius. He has been my friend, 
Almost a father to my infancy. 
You are my elder ; but Ill tell you, Sir, 
It is not well, upon some slight offence, 
To cast a cloud upon an honour’d name. 
Fer. An honour’d name !—It is so. But how soon 
If J but spoke the word, the lowest slave,— 
The beggar,—outcast,—refuse of the earth,— 
Would scorn to change his meanness with the shame, 
The infamy— of this Count Julius. 
Al. Slanderer! Yet you have eaten of his bread, 
Slept in the shelter of his roof, nay lived 
In daily presence of his noble heart. 
Tell me no more,—thou ingrate ! 
The Count shall know the traitor whom he trusts, 
And honour’s common cause shall be avenged. 
Fer. This passion looks like nobleness.— Now hear.— 
Come now, no frowns—no tossing of those arms— 
If I have felt—’tis for young Albert’s wrongs. 
If I have slandered him—you are the cause. 
But truth’s no calumny—and here, by Heaven— 
That sees the secret heart of man, I swear, 
That Julius has been Albert’s enemy! 
That he has gain’d his earldom by foul arts, 
By perfidy, remorseless perfidy ; 
That its true heir, unconscious of his claims 
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Has dragg’d on life in base obscurity ; 
Nay more, that for this solemn treachery, 
A noble brother perish’d! 
Al. [ Horror-struck.] What! the Count, 
Our patron, friend,—a brother’s murderer !— 
Count Julius, noblest of the noblest names, 
The eye of honour, model of the land— 
Tainted with blood—a brother’s. "Tis a lie! 

Fer. He might not mix the poison in the bowl— 

But slander ’s deadlier than the aconite ; 
And slow unkindness has an edge like steel. 
He might not plunge the dagger in the heart, 
But he did worse—he broke it. 

Al. [Turning away.) Have you done? 

Fer. But one word more. This brother had a son, 
The only barrier to his uncle’s hopes. 

The babe was stolen from his father’s roof. 

Al. The Count a robber !—’tis umatural—false ;—= 

He strip a father’s bosom of its child— 
That is himself to thousands fatherless 
The noblest father—By whose grace I live. 

Fer. Look on my face, thou fool of gratitude! 
See, is there guilt in it, or feeble fear 
Of what I utter? Hear now with your soul— 

The boy sti// lives, that noble Julius stole— 
The boy still lives—and trembles—thou art he! 
Albert covers his face with his hands. 

Fer. [Vehemently..| Yes, thou art he, whose title he had seized. 
In fear, not love, he gave thee shelter here, 
Beneath the roof which should have been thine own. 
Wilt thou have confirmation of the tale— 

JI was the agent of this dark design.— 

I knew the plot from first to last, and now, 
Not for your love, but for my injuries, 

I have reveal’d it. Shall not vengeance come? 
A father’s spirit calls for it! Proud boy, 
If there is nature in that burning blood— 
If bastard is not written in your heart~— 
If that gay dagger’s not a gilded toy, 

Its point shall reach the bloody fratricide, 
Send him to moulder in his brother’s tomb, 
And seek his pardon in another world. 

Al. Thou Devil!—maddening me with specious lies, 
Then driving me to murder. There, thou liest! 
[ Striking him. 

Fer. Noman shall strike me twice— 
The insolent are short-lived. This to thy heart! 

They fight. Fernandez falls and dics. 

Al. [Gazing wildly on the corse. 
He’s gone to his account. ’Tis the first blood 
That stain’d my sword,—but ’tis a villain’s blood. 
He died with all his evil on his head — Vi, 
Unpray’d for—unatoned.—Oh mercy, Heaven! 
And ’tis my rashness that to Heaven’s high bar i} 
Drove up this cimer’s unrepented soul. 


How those eyes glare!—and in the depths of night 
I sti!l shall see them glare—and this wild face 
Stiffen’d in agony will haunt me stil— 1 


And conscience torture me, and I shall sleep 
The peaceful sleep of innocence no more. 
The Count enters, and starts hack with a ery of horror— 


Albert turning slowly round, and pointing to te cor psc. 


Vor. III. 3A 
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Al. Look not upon the prostrate villain there, 
Those features will appal thee. 
Count. Heavens ! Fernandez! 
Al. °Tis he: he paid the price of calumny— 
He slander’d thee. I fought him. He is dead. 
[The Count stands gazing on the body. Albert spealss in 
a wild tone. 
He spoke of treachery, secret, bloody, base, 
Words which came lightly from his slanderous tongue ;— 
A tale so monstrous, so improbable, 
That but a fiend could forge a lie so deep. 
He strove to rouse me to insane ambition, 


_To hate, and perfidy, and thirst of blood— 


Told me that | was hero of the tale, 
And thou the injurer.. But the traitor’s gone— 
Yes, I have sent him to his long account ;— 
Would he were fit to meet it! 
The Count sinks hack with a groan. 
Count. Oh my son— 
Hast thou no prayers for me ? 
Al. [ Starting. Is the tale true? 
Count. [In a broken voice.] Forgive thine uncle. 
Al. Then a murcer’s done ; 
The blood there calls for vengeance ; and high Heaven 
Must hear it. Thou Most Infinite, look down, 
And give me strength to pray. [He kneels, 
Count. [Leaning over him.] My son, my son! 
For thou art all to me ;—wilt break my heart ? 
Rise, rise, I’ve wrong’d thee—all shall be restored. 
Yet—'tis some comfort to my heart to think 
That I had taught thy infant lips to pray 
For thy lost father. When thou didst kneel down 
Lifting thy hands in mine, and saw’st the tears 
That wet my pallid cheeks. Oh, hadst thou known 
The crime for which they flow’d! Yet I will hope 
That they found favour in the sight of Heaven ; 
For they gave strange relief. Can’st thou forgive me 
Fer. As Heaven may show its mercy to inyselt, 
The past is all forgotten,—but that thou 
Wert all a father tome. Yet, where sleeps 
He who had perish’d in my infancy ? 
Count. You shall be led to it. I loved him well— 
He slumbers in the noblest monument 
That love and wealth could give. But go not yet, 
The wind is chilling, and the dewy ground 
Is dangerous to the fever of the blood 
That still is on you. 
Al. I must see’t this moment, 
And thou must come with me.— 
Count. [(Shuddering.)] But pause awhile, 
The day is wintry, and the cypress boughs 
Make heavy music with the gusty wind, 
The Earth is knee-deep with the falling leaves 
Stript from the sycamores, and willows pale, 
And spiring poplars, that surround the tomb, 
Like living mourners bending down their heads, 
And making tribute of eternal tears. 
Al. I must begone. 
Count. My son ; another time ! 
Al. Thou darest not look upon my father’s grave, 
Yet thou ceuld’st see him hurried to its edge, 
Could’st look upon his dying face of woe— 
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/ould’st hear his midnight ravings for his child. 
One word from thee had staid his spirit’s flight, 
Yet thou could’st keep the deadly secret close— 
Although thou darest not look upon his grave ! 
Count. [ Bursting into tears.) He bless’d me as he died. Tis 
not in man 
To change that pious blessing to a curse. 
The secret told had made him hate my sight, 
When ‘twas too late—had spent his dying breath 
In calling sudden vengeance on my head— 
He died, and blessed me ! 
Al. Bless'd thee ? then thou’rt pure.— 
The son forgives thee for the father’s love. 
Count. My noble boy! the hand of Heaven is here,— 
To call thee to thy honours. A// is thine. 
And thou shalt feel thyself, before this night, 
The master of my wealth, power, titles—all. 
Al. My Lord, I have a heart,—and it would scorn 
To shake thee from the honours of thy place, 
And give our story to the world’s loose tongue, 
And all for nothing, and no hand but mine 
To fling this stain upon thee. Hear me now— 
My father sleeps in peace.—His wrongs are o’er, 
The dire disclosure could give peace to none,— 
The only witness of the act lies there :—- 
That lip is seal’d—'twill tell no after tale. 
Count. Albert, my son / this penitential act 
Alone can make me bear the load of life— 
Take all,—'tis but your right. Here, at your feet 
Here, humbly bent, I ask this final boon. 
Al. It must not be, before the hand of Heaven 
Has laid you like your fathers in the grave, 
After long years of honour and fair fame,— 
Till when I shall be but your orphan boy, 
And proud of your adoption ! 


Count. Then, look here !— ' 


He flings open a door, and calls. 


Let all the household come to see their lord. 
[ The Vassals, Sc. enter. i 
Count. Bow all before your liege—for there he stands, 
That noble youth—Zord Albert—all kneel down, 
There pay your homage—for my day is done. 
Nay, wonder not—nor ask me with your eyes 
The truth of this strange history—you shall hear 
Another time.—It is of grief and shame. ‘ 
There is a holy convent in the hills, i 
Where many a weary sinner has found peace. ie 
Farewell, my friends—for thither I go straight, : 
To spend in alms, and toil, and nightly prayer, 7 
The few short years that lie between my vows ' 
And my poor burial. All, once more, farewell ! 
Albert !—nay hang not thus upon my neck— | 
Will you not come to my low resting place, 
And think on me with pity, and converse 
, 


eras 


With the deep murmurings of the mountain pines 
And gushings of the rivulets, and send up 
My name embalm’d in prayer to the pure Heaven? 
Albert, farewell—my—my son! 
[He rushes into Albert's arms, then hurries from the 
Hall. The scene closes. 
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LETTER FROM MR. HUMPHREY NIXON, DE OMNIBUS REBUs pT 
QUIBUSDAM ALIIS. 


To the Editor of the London Magazine. 


Sir,—Mrs. Gale, a good woman, 
who lives up by the church, and 
keeps a sort of sundry-shop, where- 
by I mean that she deals in string, 


stone-blue, British lace, flower of 


mustard, pins, single Gloster, soap, 
and the unlike, is kind enough to say, 
that she will see to the delivery of this 
letter scot-free (a curious fact—as I 
did not know that the Scotch could 
send their letters free), by the which 
she intends, as I opine, to inclose it 
in a letter to Messrs. North, Hoare, 
Nanson, and Simpson, the great gro- 
cers of your city, London, in her 

next remittance for teas and the si- 
milar. We are all hereabout greatly 
astounded, that so many men should 
be grocers in one house, and we can- 
not but think they must hinder each 
other sadly.—Howbeit, that is their 
look out, and not ours. No doubt 
their counters are roomy. As this 
letter will not disturb much of the 
money in the till (for I suppose you 
keep a till, like Mrs. Gale and all 
other respectable _trades-people) I 
shall, without stint’or measure, pour 
forth my mind on a subject which 
has caused much commotion in these 
our parts,—whereby I mean, in Top- 
sham, Lympstone, Exmouth, and 
the little town of Starcross, which is 
a village opposite ;—that is, on the 
other side of the water,—the water 
of the river Ex, whereby it is named 
Exmouth,—othergates, the mouth of 
the Ex. 

You must know, Sir, that I bor- 
rowed your book from Miss Lang- 
ford’s library, being a subscriber 
thereto for the sake of the new no- 
vels (though they are mostly old, 
and not altogether in complete sets) 
—you may guess my surprise, which, 
to say the least of it, was consider- 
able, when I read, in the Number for 
December last, your account of the 
wrestling match, written, certainly, 
as I opine, when you have been 
here for your health, if you have no 
health; a complaint which authors 
are subject to, as ] hear. We none 


Exvmouth. 
of us can settle where you lived, oy 
what you are like,—but we al! sur. 
mise in our own particular ; thoug); 
I cannot say that I know what to 
think. Mrs. Gale says, you are a 
stout pensive gentleman, with a short 
snappish wife, and two little children 
down with the meazles.—But be that 
as it may, I don’t quite go into Mrs. 
Gale's opinion. Nevertheless she js 
a worthy judicious woman, and does 
not give it up. My sister, Miss 
Nixon (a maiden lady, and unmar- 
ried), wandereth into divers and many 
conjectures, all mysterious and un- 
satisfactory — but she is sure that 
you bathed periodically, that is, 
now and then (a word you gen- 
tlemen understand), and that early 
in the morning, as she used to meet 
you, when she went to the fish- 
market, running along, with a white 
great coat on, like a lapwing. I my- 
self am not these ways minded ;—] 
incline to the notion, that yeu lived 
at Manchester-house (a charming, 
lonely, and extreme windy spot, 
but strongly built, and maintained 
by cleanly and civil people)—I hold 
to having seen you locking through 
a telescope ; which leadeth me t 
conjecture, that you must be either 
an astronomer or an author*, the 
former of which was not favou red b v 
its being day-light when you peeped 
—when it is of little use star-gazing 
Nevertheless, I like to have my 
guess, though it may run a little 
untoward. Mrs. Gale does not think 
with me—but she is a good deal 
busied in the shop, and cli: wnilesy 
does not conduce to just conclusi 
I should not omit to mention that ny 
daughter, by a first wife—ai 1 Ine 
deed I may say, my last,—tfo ha 
had none since, —thoug h not ast i 10 
the sense of precluding mys‘ If 
marrying again—which would 
Wrong, and “against the law,—Pu 
thenissa Nixon (a name given to her er 
by an old maiden aunt, who pro- 
mised to leave her well, but wlio 
unhandsomely died, bequeathing her 


| , 
jit hl 


be 





* We do not sce exac tly ios a telescope denotes a man to be an author. 
phrey Nixon should have e xplained this.— Ep. 
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little all to the Rev. Mr. ,a 
gentleman of the evangelical persua- 
sion. Ah, persuasion, indeed !—as 
the facetious James Johnson the elder 
very wittily turned one evening, 
with little or no forethought, in the 
double sense of alluding to his power 
of persuasion over the lady, and the 
phrase as used for religion).—W ell— 
iny daughter Parthenissa—for short, 
called Parthy—declares that you are 
young, and something not amiss from 
Fitzaubin, in one of Miss Langford’s 
books.—Howbeit, this I cannot say, 
because to my open knowledge I 
have not seen you, and certainly I 
never perused the book.—Neverthe- 
less, you may be like, and she be 
right—which would be an odd co- 
incidence—but on this I cannot de- 
cide. 

However, whoever, and whatever 
you may have been, it does not be- 
long to me to be curious in inquir- 
ing,—though this is not Mrs. Gale’s 
way, as she takes a particular in- 
terest in people, and the more so if 
she has no knowledge of them,— 
which is liberal, you'll say, and 
disinterested—though a disinterested 
interest seems a contradiction.--How- 
beit, the cause of my addressing this 
letter to you must not longer be kept 
irom you, and it is to make known a 
few observations of our little circle 
of gossips upon several of your obser- 
vations, which truly appear to some 
ef us not altogether impartial—not 
that we mean to accuse you of fa- 
vouring any one in particular, be- 
cause we cannot give in to the belief 
that you gentlemen who write at 
sight, as one might say (for my 
style is clean the contrary, being 
extreme slow and open to remark), 
have any prejudices, or bickerings, 
er partialities,—or the like, or the 
unlike, being above the failings and 
sinkings of other illiterate people. 
Our being on the spot, and familiar 
with the wrestling people, and the 
village,—and your book having been 
talked over a good deal of an evening 
before the rubber, or after a pool at 
quadrille (I held last week a superb 
hand,—played in hearts.—Alone! to 
the great detriment of Mrs. Gale’s 
temper,—though she is mild in ge- 
neral, and loses her fish like another 
woman—but, perhaps, I should ex- 
plain that we used shells for fish, 
which is a curious coincidence, as 





fish are said to build and inhabit 
shells, as man does a house or cot- 
tage, or the like) —Well, as 1 was 
saying (before I was interrupted by 
my parenthesis) your book having 
oceasioned much pertinent and lively 
observation, particularly in’ Mrs. 
Gale, who ready a good deal in the 
back parlour, with one eve to the 
book, and another through a little 
window covered with white muslin, 
that commands 2n extensive prospect 
of canisters, and so torth—I was 
begged to convey to you (that is to 
express to you, for Mrs. Gale has 
promised to convey my letter to you, 
through Mr. Nanson, but I have seen 
the word used for express) divers 
and several remarks on the subject, 
touching what you have discussed. 

We have nothing to say of your 
learned and notable observations on 
coach-riding, or as it is more gene- 
rally called, travelling :-—because, 
with the exception of Mr. the 
curate, few of us have taken the road 
much:—I mean, as_ travellers—not 
as highwaymen—which the phrase 
might intimate— though highway- 
men are considerably impaired in 
these days. We know nothing about 
the Green Park, except that to call a 
park green seems unnecessary, though 
perhaps it is not so to a Londoner, 
who is not used to parks. To be 
sure, the picture of the arrival of the 
coach is tolerably just, as I have had 
the power of noticing, having seen 
the Exeter subscription coach (a 
quick and noticeable conveyance as 
Mr. the curate declares) come 
in of a market-day morning. Only 
I do not go the length of comparing 
a guard to a maggot, nor do any of 
us exactly see where the comparison 
touches. But, be this as it may, I 
may not distinguish readily—for it 
may be a figure of speech—and that 
allows of latitudes. 

The exclamations of us country 
people on seeing absent friends, are 
well given,—as I have witnessed on 
Mrs. Gale’s tall college nephew 
coming down among us in what he 
called vacation time. I recollected 
him when he was at school—and the 
tutors at Oxford, though they had 
made him stoop, and had given his 
face a pale Latin look, had not altered 
his voice, nor remedied his club-foot. 
—And I therefore broke out after the 
fashion mentioned in your December 
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number. ‘“ Bless me!” said I, 
«« Alexander!” (for I did not drop 
the Christian, though he might be 
said to be older and grown up, for I 
knew him when he ran about in a 
pinafore, and was used to be called 
little Alic !)—Alexander ! said I, I did 
not say, little Alic! just then—your 
voice is like the days of old—you 
talk like 1802 (a figure—put for his 
then image in my eyes) “ what still 
lame Alic—Eh ?”—His lameness was 
so exactly the same that I could not 
resist the word Alic here. He took 
all kindly—and did not answer me, 
as he might, in latin—which was a 
condescension in a scholar—and a 
setting aside of his dues, as we say 
in reference to the rector.—I hope you 
are not Mrs. Gale’s nephew !—if you 
are,—pray skip the passage about 
the club-foot. But I am inclined to 
think you are not, as Mrs. Gale says 
he (that is, you, if you are he) is 
abroad as tutor to the young Lord.— 
And you (or ke) could not be here 
and there at once, “ like a bird,” as 
the proverb says,—though I am not 
sure it is a proverb—only a saying 
—Irish perhaps. Well.— 

You speak of Exmouth with the 
eye of a correct observer, Mrs. Gale 
only takes exception to the passage, 
‘the village is seated, as its name 
intimates, at the mouth of the river 
Ex,” she says she has been used all 
her life to say, that “ it stands at the 
entrance of the river,” and she does 
not see why a stranger should alter 
its position.—But you must not mind 
thisin Mrs. Gale—learned trifling it 
may be called—only Mrs. Gale is not 
Jearned —and certainly no trifler. The 
sunsets as you say, are extremely to 
the point. But 1 did not know that 
ours were better than those of other 
people.—But all places are celebrated 
for something in particular—Devon- 
shire for its cream—Cheshire for its 
cheese—Dorset for its butter, and 
Exmouth for its sunsets. The other 
evening we had one as ruddy as 
though the sky were one garden of 
crimson carnations. I stood on the 
quay (near Manchester House )—the 
water was out—far off—in the ri- 
ver! a black fishing boat, with one 
mast, lay sideways on the clay shore. 


The light was reflected in long keen 
streaks on the wet and flat and ex. 
tended bank.—All seemed one jp. 
tense scene (is this right?) of late- 
ness—stillness and light. The me- 
lancholy of glory!—The pomp of 
evening !—The poetry of the sun.— 
Mr. the curate,* who stood 
with me, made these remarks as 
nearly as I can recollect them, and 
they seemed to me so just and perti- 
nent, that I intended to send them to 
your Magazine. 

I know the very house you allude 
to. You complain of the wind just- 
ly :—in that part it blows, as through 
a speaking trumpet.—But touching 
your purchase of a hasket for the 
shells, and your walks, and enjoy- 
ments by the sea, I do not altogether 
comprehend your meaning. How 
you should buy a shilling basket and 
only for shells, surprizes me, in a 
gentleman of your erudition :—And 
then to pick no shells afterwards 
(you call it cull, but I do not hold to 
the word, as we are not speaking of 
flowers) is most weak. As to your 
great delight in watching the waves 
—that may be. But were you not 
always walking with the robust el- 
derly lady, who told Mrs. Gale that 
she screamed when she was iv the 
water, and was qualmish when she 
was on it—and who only came to be 
miserable at the sea-side, because it 
was healthy. If this was the case, 
how could you delight to see the 
waves “ weave their untumultuous 
fringe of silver foam,” (foam by the 
bye is not silver.) Tell me this, 
Mrs. Gale says that the old lady and 
the sea were two, owing to some da- 
mage done to a pea-green slipper, by 
a wave that curled about the Avid, 
and walked off with the colour— 
People talk of the beauty of the 
ocean, but if you saw it as often as : 
do, you would find a good deal © 
sameness in it. It is all very useful to 
the ships; and the bathing — 
are, perhaps, assisted by it—but I do 
not go the lengths that you writers 
do, in thinking it the grandest thing 
in nature. It is flat, as James J ohn- 
son, the Elder (heretofore alluded b 
as a wit), has said—and you know! 
ts flat, in reference to its surface. 











° Mr. 
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said that the wonder before us, was an Ode on Evening, by fa 
himself. But this was extravagant, and as Mr. Collins, of Chichester, had wri 
the same subject first (so Mrs. Gale says), Apollo would hardly follow. 
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I now come to the part of your 
paper referring to the wrestlers, 
which is ingenious in portions, but 
not altogether kind and just (Mrs. 
Gale knows “ the little Coast Her- 
cules,” as you call him). I remember 
the day you mention. I know the 
very spotof ground—lI think I see it 
now !—I think so, because I do. The 
morning was indeed wet; it was wet 
through! I was there; and J stood 
near Mr. Roe (kind Mr. Roe, you 
may well call him, for he is a good 
man and a skilful medical!)—Mr. 
Simpson, and one or two others, were 
also there, under the awning and 
near the Canns. 

I must say a word or two about 
the men of the Moors. Mr. ——, 
the curate, has looked in Squire 
——'s library, and has found the 
book on wrestling which you quote, 
and I and Mrs. Gale, and Mr. Norris, 
and Miss Knowles, have thoroughly 
read it (the old quarto book with 
wood prints, and a powerful picture 
of the Baronet) to the end that we 
might discuss your remarks the bet- 
ter, and comment upon them in 
return.* And so without more ado 
{ proceed with my letter. 

It is not in my power, neither is it 
in Mrs. Gale’s, to talk of the early 
wrestlers of this country.—Except to 
rejoice in the laudable part, which 
the primitive Lord Mayors and ma- 
gistrates took in supporting the sports 
of the poor. It gratifies us all to 
know, that the men of Devon have 
been celebrated, time out of mind, 
for their skill in throwing their neigh- 
bours. And I see, by an extract 
from Robin Hood, the Poet, that the 
amusement is of great antiquity :— 
for by the language, I guess Robin 
to be an old writer. Mrs. Gale pro- 
tests that Miss Hood, near the Post- 
office, is a grand-daughter of Mr. 
Robin the Bard,—but she only sur- 
mizes, and from no very potent 
points. It may be so. Heaven only 
knows !—I do not think Mrs. Gale 
does. 

You have described the Canns 
very favourably. We _ were not 
aware that they were half such fine 
men as you say they are,—not that 
we do not believe it now, for they 


are Devon-born, like Mrs. Gale and 
myself—and therefore they may be 
well grown. (Mrs. Gale is a tall 
woman of her size, and I am hard 
on the heels of five feet nine inches, 
which, as men go, is not diminutive. 
—In proof of this, when I was 
young, the grenadier company in the 
militia, panted to possess me.—But 
I was not warlike—I could never 
fight at school. A musket gives me 
a turn at all times, tor I have my 
mother’s idea that “it may go off.) 
Well.—The Cams are very respect- 
able young men,—farmers on their 
own land. They come to the holi- 
day meetings to increase the fame 
of the family, and to gladden the 
eyes of the country girls (my servant 
Sukey inclines to the youngest,—but 
Mrs. Gale’s Elizabeth leans towards 
the second one with dark hair). I 
do not wish to take from the reputa- 
tion you have given them, but I like 
fair play. And really, we all ques- 
tion your treatment of the men of the 
Moors. 

The Coast THercules (John Jones, 
son of old Jones the fisherman) was 
not so awkward as you mention. 
He is less than Cann—at least not so 
tall. Broader he may be, a trifle. 
His skill lies in his under play, and 
ou that account he must not be re- 
viled—not that you altogether revile 
him,—but he ought to be graciously 
treated. Cann did not throw him :— 
Remember that. 

What had Widdicomb of the Moors 
done, to deserve your dark represen- 
tations ( Mr. , the curate, says 
thus much)—was he not tall—man- 
ly, well-shaped, powerful and cou- 
rageous?—Had he the feelings of 
the crowd with him? — Was he 
mean or ignoble in his play? We 
well know that he and all the men 
of the Moors are silent but sensitive, 
—rude, but honest, and brave, and 
good men, (Widdicomb purchased a 
trifle at Mrs. Gale’s shop)—Do not, 
Sir, therefore, because the popular 
voice was with the Canns, forsake 
the men of the Moors. I do not 
speak my own language here, for I 
do not write after this fashion, nor 
indeed, after any fashion, for fashion 
in writing seems a contradiction.— 





* We do not understand Sir Thomas. 
Norris, but the gout is against me. 
of working any of Sir Thomas’s preblems. 


I wished to try the Flying Horse with Mr. 
I think a man has no chance with only two hands, 
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I quote the words of Mr. , the 
curate, who wrote to me, in a letter, 
his feelings on the subject. And 
Mrs. Gale and the rest think as much. 
Cann was thrown :—Remember that. 
Widdicomb shall wrestle with Cann 
for three guineas—a great sum you'll 
say, and correctly— any day through 
the summer ;—and the money is 
ready at the Dolphin. 

We do not very well understand 
Sir Thomas Parkyns, inasmuch as he 
writes in a way not very well to be 
understood; his style being aged, 
mysterious, and not altogether En- 
glish—but compounded of Greek, 
Latin, and, I dare say, Welsh. At 
any rate, he is too fond of uttering 
words which are not most intelligi- 
ble to me, being of languages out of 
my sphere. That he may speak to the 
purpose, I do not deny; but the 
purpose is beyond me. Mrs. Gale 
thinks his book a joke upon wrestling 
—but Mr. Norris holds to its having 
been written for political purposes. 


Legal Lyrics. 


rJune, 


I cannot myself decide. Mrs. Gale 
is a shrewd woman ; but Mr. Norris 
reads the Courier and knows what's 
what. They both may be right 
there’s no saying. ‘ 
Tie length of my letter surprizes 
me, and the more particularly as ] 
have written it all since December 
last; which you will own is easy 
writing. I trust you will not dislike 
this first public attempt, which con- 
veys the sentiments of others besides 
myself. Mr. Norris says, the style 
is not amiss: and. Mrs. Gale, whose 
name I have mentioned to you before, 
thinks that I have written to the 


point. I am, Sir, 
Your obedient Servant, 
Humrurey Nixon. 
P.S. Cireumstances may prevent 


me from writing to you again very 
speedily—I am going to change my 
condition. Mrs. Gale will in afew 
days be Mrs. Nixon. You are down 
for cake. 








LEGAL LYRICS. 





Lege solutis. 


Mr. Ep1tor,—One of our modern 
philosophers has asserted that poetry 
pervades the whole system of nature, 
and that every inhabitant of the 
earth (I know not whether the ob- 
servation extends to the other pla- 
vets) is born a poet. I am perfectly 
satisfied with his reasoning and his 
proofs; (as who can be otherwise ?) 
although I am aware that the ex- 
pression which we were formerly ac- 
customed to quote as the result of 
philosophical speculation,—* poeta 
nascitur, non fit,’ now becomes a 
mere truism. But I do not consider 
this nearly so material as the almost 
universal ignorance that exists among 
the bulk of mankind, of the powers 
with which they are endowed,—pow- 
ers, the exercise of which would add 
so much to the happiness and enjoy- 
ment of themselves and their fellow- 
poets (I was going to say—creatures) 
—but which are suffered to sleep, 
and lie useless in decay. It is true, 
that, notwithstanding this ignorance, 
almost all classes of society are daily 
giving involuntary proofs of their 


Numerisque fertur 


Horace, O. 2, lib. iv. 


poetical capabilities. In travellers, 
and dealers in general, we invariably 
perceive the developement of the /ic- 
tion of poetry ; in the daily—and in- 
deed nightly—cries of London, we 
hear its music ;—in the trades of 
shoemakers and hosiers, we find its 
measurement of feet ;—in the acci- 
dents of children, and in the per- 
formance of pantomimic actors, we 
may recognize its cudence 


With a dying, dying full,— 


and even in the miscalled vulgarity 
of swearers, we discover the germs 
of sublime invocation. 

The class of society which seems 
to be most unaware of its poetical 
temperament, is the profession of the 
law. Although their study has been 
charged by some with a very intimate 
connection with one of the principal 
constituents of poetry—fiction ;—'t 
is apparently of that dry and systema- 
tic kind, that few have recognized 
its relationship to poetry itself. It 
would, indeed, be difficult to appro 
priate it to any particular class © 
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poetry. It cannot be called strictly 
didactic, for where shall we find its 
morality ?—nor descriptive, for who 
can understand it?—nor humorous, 
at least suitors deny that, — nor 
uthetic, wnless we look at its con- 
sequences. It has a touch perhaps 
of the pastora/, in settlement cases ; 
and of the dramatic in the uncer- 
tainty of its issues. Its dullness, it 
is said, has nothing analogous to 
poetic genius, whatever it may have 
to some of its professors. : 

I, Mr. Editor, have the honour 
to belong to this profession, which I 
have long considered as scandalized 
by these depreciating insinuations ; 
and, in order to prove their falsity, 
and to redeem the poetical character 
of my brethren, I have lately re- 
solved to reduce all its technicalities 
into metre, and at all events to hold 
my legal correspondence in measured 
lines. If possible, I intend to intro- 
duce the practice of charging by 
stanzas, instead of by folio, being 
convinced, with the Newcastle Apo- 
thecary, who seems to have adopted 
the same means to obviate a simi- 
lar objection—that as my clients 
must have the requisite quantity, 
which they too often consider to be 
without reason,— 


It is but fair to add a little rhime. 


As it must be allowed to he of 
great importance to teach mankind 
themselves, and to point out to them 
the talents, the instincts, and, | may 
say, the properties, they possess,— I 
conceive, Sir, that in thus endeavour- 
ing to sweeten the bitterness of law, 
to smooth down its excrescences, 
and to render more musical its ex- 
pressions,—in short, to show that 
there ¢s poetry in its practice,—I 
have deserved the thanks of my 
countrymen, and of my professional 
brethren in particular ;—for I have 
thus not only made the study of it 
more palatable to our pupils, but 
its practice also more attractive to 
our clients. 

The following is a slight specimen 
of my new mode, in a letter which 
I lately sent to an opposing brother, 
with whom, however, I am on fami- 
liar terms, giving him notice of my 
intention to file a demurrer to some 
of his proceedings. I generally adapt 
my letters to some favorite tune, and 
the last which happened to be in my 
head was that to which Moore has 
written the beautiful words, begin- 
ning with ‘ Oh think not my spirits 
are always as light.” 





Temple, April 1, 1821. 


— s . . error? ' 
AIR JOHN O REILLY THE ACTIVE. 


Ou! think not your pleadings are really so sly, 

And as free from a flaw as they seem to you now ; 
For, believe, a demurrer will certainly lie,— 

The return of to-morrow will quickly show how: 
No, all is a waste of impertinent reading, 

Which seldom produces but quibbles and broils ; 
And the lawyer, who thinks he’s the nicest in pleading, 

Is likeliest far to be caught in its toils. 
But, brother attorney ! how happy are we! 

May we never meet worse in our practice of law, 
Than the flaw a demurrer can gild with a fee, 

And the fee that a conscience can earn from a flaw! 


Yet our doors would not often be dark, on my soul! 
If Equity did not to Law lend its aid : 

And I care not how soon I am struck off the roll, 
When I for these blessings shall cease to be paid! 

But they who have fought for the weakest or strongest, 
Too often have wept o’er the credit they gave ; 

Even he, who has slumber’d in Chancery longest, 
Is happy if always his costs he can save. 

But, my brother in /aw! while a quarrelling germ 
Is in man or in woman, this pray’r shall be ours, 

That actions-at-law may employ ev ry term, 
And equity-suits cheer vacational hours ! 


Yours devotedly, 
One, &c. 








‘ 
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Tu the Memory of Emma Fuller. 


TO THE MEMORY OF EMMA FULLER. 


“ Full many a gem of purest ray serene, 
The dark, unfathom’d caves of ocean bear; 
Fuil many a flower is born to blush unseen, 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air.”—Gray'’s Elegy. 


Yes, flow’rets unseen their rich perfume may shed, 
And bright gems be hidden in ocean’s dark bed ; 
But lovelier than either, dear Emma, to me, 

Is the life and the death of a being like thee. 


Thy brief span of life like a vision is fled, 

And thine is the peaceful repose of the dead ; 
For the slumber of those who in innocence die, 
Can scarcely an image of anguish supply. 


It is true that the blight of a flow’ret in May, 

Ere its beautiful blossom the eye can repay, 
Awakens some feelings approaching to grief, 

Which haunt not the slow fall of Autumn’s sear leaf. 


And yet if we calmly reflect on thy lot, 

It seems like a bright page which sorrow would blot ; 
And he who would sully that page with a tear, 

Is blind to its beauty, so spotless and clear. 


For me, I could envy thee !—thus in the bloom 

Of the heart, and the soul, to go down to the tomb ; 
While the first knew not sorrow, and sin had not cast 
Its clouds o'er the sun that illumin’d the last. 


Had'st thou died in thy childhood, I scarcely can tell 
If thy death had been fraught with so potent a spell ; 
For, with much of its purity, now are combin’d 
Reflections, with far deeper feelings entwin’d. 


Thou had’st lived long enough to acknowledge the sway 
Of the softest of passions our hearts can obey :— 

The purest—in bosoms where innocence keeps 

Its watch o’er the heart, like a star o'er the deeps. 


Thou did’st love, and wert loved—and the future was bright 
At times, with the hues of ideal delight :— 

But thou did’st not, when call’d on such hopes to resign, 

At the will of Omnirorence vainly repine. 


Unto Him, who can humble the lofty and proud, 

With gentle submission thy meek spirit bow’d ; 

And the merciful love of thy Lorp, and thy Kine 
Robb’d the grave of its victory, and death of its sting! 


Thus wert thou enabled, when dying, to bless 
The name of thy Gop, and his goodness confess ; 
And thy spirit, prepared for its joyous release, 
Pure, gentle, and pious,—departed in peace ! 


Although, in thy lifetime, thou wast unto me 

But as one of Earth’s daughters, delightful to see, 

A form which, in passing, attracts by its grace, 

And features whose mildness ’tis soothing to trace :— 


Yet, when thou wast dead, while remembrance still dwelt 
On the image its mirror reflected,—I felt 

A desire which I could not, and cannot explain, 

Gentle girl! to behold those mild features again. 
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They were changed—O! how much—since I look’d on them last : 
From the cheek, wan and wasted, its faint bloom had pass’d ; 
O’er the sunk eye, all lustreless, darkness had roll’d : : 

And the lips, pale and bloodless, as marble were cold ! 


Yet, spite of all this—in defiance of all 

Death had done to disfigure, disease to appal,— 

I thought as I gazed on the charms that remain’d, 
How imperfect the triumph which both had obtain’d. 


For O! there was meekness, and loveliness yet, 

Like the west’s mild effulgence when day’s orb has set, 
And we guess from the twilight, so soft and serene, 
How calm, and how cloudless his setting has been. 


On thy features still dwelt—what life cannot disclose, 
An expression more touching than that of repose ; 
Which silently spoke, unto hearts that could feel, 
What the tongue of the living can never reveal. 


“Peace! Peace!”—it proclaim’d, or it scein’d so to me, 
“« To an innocent spirit, thus early set free ; 

Unto which, in compassionate goodness is given 

The bless’d, and enduring enjoyments of Heaven!” 


Farewell! then, sweet girl ;—who hast thus in the bloom 

Of the heart, and the soul, met mortality’s doom ;— 

And long may I cherish the calm thoughts supplied 

By thy death-bed before me—thy corpse at my side. B. 








To the Editor of the London Magazine. 


Sir—I am most unaffectedly con- 
scious, that the inclosed, undertaken 
at your flattering suggestion, is but 
a poor acknowledgement for the un- 
looked for kindness of your notice (in 
the article on the British Institution; 


Clifton, May 14, 1821. 


April, No. XVI.) you must, how- 
ever, accept the will for the deed. I 
should have sent it before, but you 
are not one of those who need to be 
told, that the moods of poetry do not 
come at a beck. 
Yours sincerely, 
Cuanres A, Eton. 


HORACE’S ODE TO THE BANDUSIAN FOUNTAIN, 
Lib, 3. Carm. 12. 


Bandusia’s spring! more glittering-clear than glass, 
Thy due the mellow wine, with no scant flowers, 
A kid at dawn is thine: 
Whose brow, just bourgeonning 
With firstling horns, decides for love and war 
In vain: the strippling of the wanton fold 
Shall tinge with ruddy blood 
Thy crystal, cooling rills. 
Thee the fierce dog-star in his blazing hour 
Despairs to touch: thou welcomest the herd, 
Yoke-harass’d, and stray flock, 
With thy voluptuous cool. 
Thy place is with the famous streams: for I 
Have sung the green oak that o’ercanopies 
Yon cave-worn rocks, whence leap 
Thy bubbling water-falls. 
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HORSES. 


Saddle white Surrey for the field to-morrow. —Shakspcare. 


Para pintar la verdad 

Es preciso evuocerla 

Retrataila presente 

O haberla visto di cerca.—El Principe de Esquilache. 


I Love horses— 

A saddle is my throne--give me but 
the Bucephalus I esteem—and i’faith 
I envy not the wealth of princes.— 
Some men have twenty, some fifty 
horses--] have but one,--I never had 
but three in my life—the two com- 
panions of my youth, alas! are dust. 

My horse is a friend, I wear him 
in my heart—there is no place for 
another of the same species. His 
eye recognizes me—he bounds with 
delight at our meeting—his whole 
soul seems bent on pleasing me— 
what would he not attempt at my 
bidding? The least motion suffices 
—he never demurs—but takes a 
pleasure in obeying me—and often 
anticipates my wishes.—There is no 
deceit in this. 

Some men use their horses as mere 
slaves—I never had such an ac- 
quaintance. 

Whip me the fellow who first set 
the brutal example of depriving thee 
of thy eloquent ears—they are even 
more communicative than thy spirit- 
sparkling eye—how palpably do 
they express thy sensations—thy sur- 
prise— desire —terror—delight —and 
emulation—they are speech to thee— 
nay better—for their’s is a discourse 
which men of every tongue, as well 
as all thy fellows, understand. Nature 
teaches them the art, or rather, “ the 
art itself is nature.”—Beshrew the 
tasteless bipeds, who rob thee of the 
flowing honours of thy tail—thy pro- 
tection against the infinite tormen- 
tors of thy glowing reins, galled in 
the service of man—who pitilessly 
despoils thee of the fee of nature— 
thy very birthright—to bedeck him- 
self with that which he asserts would 
disfigure thee. 

I remember, when I was a mere 
infant, my grandfather used to place 
me on the back of one of the most 
celebrated horses of his day. I never 
beheld such a high-mettled creature 
since—he suffered very few persons 
to approach him—and only one man 
(his jockey) ever ventured to ride 


him.—Restless, fiery, and impatient 
in the extreme, he subsided into a 
state of anxious, breathless stillness, 
the moment I (a _ puny helpless 
child) was placed on him.—’ Twas 
like shedding oil upon a raging sea. 

Horses are as different in their 
dispositions as in their outward forms. 
—There is your horse mettlesome, 
and your incorrigible preser—your 
self-conceited curvetting palfrey, and 
your plain-spirited, unsophisticated, 
unaspiring dobbin—your steed capri- 
clous—and your laudable business- 
looking horse of application, and 
many hundred others—besides your 
right gallant caval/io—the most noble 
beast in the creation—a combination 
of beauty, strength, and activity—a 
glorious example of nature’s power 
reg love to meet such a creature in 
full unrestrained liberty, and high 
spirits on a wide race-temptiig 
beath)—they all have their faults— 
even the very best of them—but in 
sooth I am in marvellous good fel- 
lowship with the whole race—in- 
dividually, and in the aggregate— 
the very dullest rogues have a re- 
deeming spark of good-nature in their 
compositions. 

The most admirable object on 
earth is a fair woman gallantly 
mounted on a beautiful palfrey—a 
sweet calm-looking Quakeress, on a 
demure milk-white animal, glided 
by me one evening, as J was doat- 
ing on the last rays of the setting 
sun—Dost thou think I shall ever 
forget the beautiful vision, reader? 

I seldom bestow a thought on 
Alexander--but Bucephalus, the most 
chivalric of the race—the beau-ideal 
of steeds, occupies the sister niche 1 
my memory, to that which holds 
the Knight of la Mancha’s never- 
to - be - forgoties creature — Rozi- 
nante. ' 

Who has not heard the pathetic 
song of “The High-mettled Ra- 
ore I should desire no greater 
glory than to have been the author 
of that song.—I often lameut my 

6 
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capability of turning a tune—merely 
because I cannot sing it.—Didst 
thou ever notice, gentle reader, the 
poor Curate’s Horse of Hogarth? 
Oh! there is more pathos—but he 
can better tell his own story than I 
can—seek him, if perchance thou 
hast him not—read him well—and 
thou mayest know his whole life. 
Look into the natural history of 
horses—'tis very interesting — un- 
questionably the horse will amply 
repay thee for studying him. 








Magnificent creature! so stately and bright, 
In the pride of thy spirit pursuing thy 
flight ? 


Fain would I apostrophize thee 
for hours— Fleet son of wilder- 
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ness. -—“ Joy of the happy !”—de- 
light of knight and lady fair in every 
age!—What would chivalry be 
without thee ?—thou art associated 
with every thing that’s gay or gal- 
lant in its records!—thou art re- 
membered with advantages at the 
tilt and tourney, with bright eves 
beaming around thee—and “ preux 
chevaliers,” gorgeously bedecked he- 
ralds, and faithful squires, in thy 
company—fluttering hearts, and ar- 
dent spirits breathing love and gal- 
lantry all about thee—what limbs 
elastic !—what energy in every ac- 
tion! —what buoyancy of spirit beam- 
ing from thine eye!—who does not 
applaud thy gallant bearing!—Friend 
of mankind—I love thee. 
CHEVALIER. 








ON SOUTHEY’S HISTORIES OF RELIGIOUS SECTs. 


Dr. Jounson, I think, once said 
of women’s preaching, that it was 
like a dog’s walking on his hind 
legs: the thing was never well done; 
but you were surprised at seeing it 
attempted. Perhaps, in the estima- 
tion of many, the simile may be con- 
sidered as applicable, in degree, to 
our Poet Laureate’s essays in Re- 
ligious Biography. I cannot say 
that I am precisely of this opinion: 
and, incongruous as it may appear, 
that the author of the Old Woman of 
Berkely, and the Love Elegies of 
Abel Shufflebottom, should take in 
hand to discuss the Rise and Pro- 
gress of Religious Sects, as well as 
to comment on the actions and mo- 
tives of their founders—lI, for one, 
have no objection to it: at least the 
doubt and hesitation, which I cer- 
tainly do entertain as to the success 
of the attempt, are more than coun- 
terbalanced by my curiosity ; and by 
the conviction I fee] that no serious 
evil is likely to accrue from failure ; 
while even tolerable success can 
scarcely fail to do good. 

One of the Reviewers of the Life 
of Wesley, if I recollect right, began 
his critical notice of that work by 
the inguiry, “ Is Mr. Southey a Me- 


thodist ?”—and further assumes as 
an axiom that none but a Methodist 
ought to write the Life of one. Now 
I frankly own I do net see the logic 
of this position. If the biography 
of any sectary be intended, primarily, 
if not exclusively, for the edification 
and advantage of the sect to which 
he belonged, then I will admit that 
no one can be competent to the task 
who does not possess similarity of 
faith, and somewhat of identity of 
feeling. The reasons for such in- 
competency are obvious. One not 
thus gifted is likely to be occasional- 
ly in the dark as to the feelings, mo- 
tives, and views, which influenced 
the conduct of the subject of his his- 
tory ; and he is equally liable to fail 
in that tact, by which alone access 
can be won to the sensibility and 
judgment of those for whom he 
writes. If, for instance, Mr. Southey 
had undertaken his Life of Wesley, 
with an idea, when it was finished, 
of presenting it to The Conference, 
that it might, under their sanction, 
become a standard work among the 
Methodists ; or if he were now en- 
gaged on the Life of George Fox, 
with any view of obtaining the im- 
primatur of the Morning Meeting,* 





* The Morning Meeting in London, is, 


I believe, a sort of standing committee of 


the sect of the Society of Friends, to whose inspection religious works, intended for the 
society’s usc, are submitted prior to publication. 
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in London, that his Octavos may 
range on the shelves of the Quakers, 
beside honest George’s assy folio— 
if, | say, one could fancy such to be 
his objects, they are so palpably 
hopeless, that the mere assumption 
of them almost amounts to an im- 
peachment of the historian’s sanity ; 
and we may safely say with Dr. 
Johnson, the thing cannot be well 
done, and the only matter of sur- 
prise is to see it attempted. For 
my own part, however, 1 quite ac- 
quit the Laureate of any such ridi- 
culous anticipations: he cannot, al- 
lowing him undisputed claim to all 
the vanity and egotism which his 
bitterest eremies ascribe to him, 
suppose that his biography of Wesley 
or Fox is likely fully to satisfy the 
most ardent admirers of either ; and 
allowing him the candour which his 
friends would claim for him, he is as 
little likely to obtain the approba- 
tion of those who, on the other hand, 
consider Fox to have been a little 
mad, and Wesley more than a little 
mischievous. 

The object which I am willing to 
suppose Mr.Southey proposes to him- 
self, is to put on record, for the 
perusal of the public in general, such 
an outline of the lives and labours 
of the subjects of his biography, as 
may enable those who have not time 
or inclination for such researches, to 
form some opinion for themselves 
respecting them. If it be argued 
that such an opinion may be more 
fitly formed by persons inspecting for 
themselves the sources whence the 
historian obtains his matter, as in 
that case they would have the facts 
recorded by the parties, instead of 
inferences deduced by another; the 
reply is obvious enough: compara- 
tively few will take the trouble to 
do this ; but very many have no ob- 
jection, when some more industrious 
pioneer has made access to these 
sectarian annals more easy, either to 
reflect candidly on the glimpses he 
has opened, or to pursue the inves- 
tization for themselves, with the ad- 
vantage of knowing where to go for 
further information. That the opi- 
nions expressed by Southey, and the 
inferences he may draw from the 
facts he records, may improperly 
bias the judgment of some of his 
reauers, perhaps no one can, for a 


moment, dispute, as a probable re. 
sult: but when it is considered that 
no one, whose opinion is entitled to 
the least weight, would form a deli- 
berate and decided judgment on such 
subjects, without hearing what the 
parties have to say for themselves - 
I must again express my belief that 
no ultimate injury to the cause of 
truth can result from any prejudice 
existing in the mind of the historian. 
For whom, I would ask, does Sou- 
they compile these histories>—He 
would say, doubtless, for all the 
world—good: but all the world, as 
every body well knows, and no one 
better than himself, will never read 
them. The query which then pre- 
sents itself is this:—who are most 
likely to read them ?—In the first 
place, one may reasonably conjecture, 
the more opulent members of the 
sects whose history forms their sub- 
ject: and these persons certainly, are 
not very likely to abandon tenets 
which they have deliberately adopt- 
ed, or in which they have been 
educated, on the inferences, or ipse 
dixit, of one, whom various conside- 
rations will induce them to think 
mistaken. The next class of pro- 
bable readers is a much more ex- 
tensive one, inasmuch as it may be 
said to include, prima facie, the lite- 
rary world in general: but even 
upon this class I cannot see any rea- 
son for thinking that the bias, or 
prepossessions of a writer discussing 
tenets avowedly not his own, should 
have any very hurtful effect—I would 
not undervalue the opinion of adepts 
in literature on religious points ; but 
a man’s faith, if it be a faith worth 
having, is not a point of taste, nor 
of mere abstract argument; but 1s 
associated with thoughts, feelings, 
and habits, infinitely beyond the ju- 
risdiction of literary legislation ; nor 
were I even persuaded that the re- 
sult of Southey’s histories would be 
to beget, in the literary world, a ge- 
neral distaste towards the sects 
whose rise and progress he narrates, 
would it occasion me, as a Metho- 
dist, or Quaker, any very serious 
concern. I might regret, in either 
case, that my creed should be con- 
sidered distasteful, by so large a pro- 
portion of what may be termed the 
reading and thinking part of the 
community; but if my judgment were 
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convinced of its excellence, and my 
heart assented to its efficacy, I can- 
not think the regret would be very 
yoignant. 

Of course, in asserting, as I now 
do, my conviction that Southey’s 
new line of authorship is not likely 
to be prejudicial; I take it for 
granted, that he will acquit himself 
in it with tolerable candour and fair- 
ness. I make this assumption, be- 
cause I am fully convinced that the 
reverse could only be hurtful to 
himself, and because I am perfectly 
satisfied that it is not in his power, 
and am quite willing to believe it 
is not his intention, to do any injury, 
or inflict any pain, on the sects whose 
histories he undertakes to record: in 
this age and country, such apprehen- 
sions appear to me little short of 
absurd. We may safely entrust to 
our sectarians of every denomination, 
the defence of their own religious 
principles, and the telling of their 
own story, if their self-constituted 
historian does not tell it to their 
mind. The Life of Wesley has al- 
ready called forth sundry replies, 
and more are said to be forthcom- 
ing: nor can I doubt for one moment 
that the Quakers will see equal jus- 
tice done to the character of Fox, 
and the tenets of their sect, if the 
former should be impeached, or the 
latter attacked unfairly by the wri- 
ter of his life, and the historian of 
their annals. This part of my subject, 
however, leads me unavoidably to 
offer a few remarks on what Southey 
has done in his Life of Wesley, and 
also what may be plausibly antici- 
pated respecting his Life of Fox. 

The former topic I shall discuss 
with brevity, not only because the 
latter is more immediately my theme, 
but because the Life of Wesley is 
already before the public, and there- 
fore the good or evil tendency of it 
must take its course. I have read 
this performance carefully ; and 
though I think there is a good deal 
in it, with which a zealous admirer 
of John Wesley may find fault, and 
not alittle from which one, who is not 
such, may dissent,—I see compara- 
tively trifling ground for impeaching 
the intentional fairness of the writer. 
The prudence and propriety of par- 
ticular passages may be called in 
question, certainly; and both the 





Moravians and Calvinists have fair 
scope afforded them for animadver- 
sion on the author; but I see no- 
thing in the work which at all in- 
duces me to retract what I have 
Stated in the earlier part of this pa- 
per, respecting the probable advan. 
tages or disadvantages of these 
compilations. What is objectionable, 
in the specimen now oflered to the 
public, appears to me capable of 
easy refutation, and its ill effects will 
soon probably subside ; what is va- 
luable will, I trust, be most enduring, 
and may, I would hope, be perma- 
nently useful. For my own part, I 
candidly confess, that Wesley’s cha- 
racter, even as given by Southey, is 
one of the most amiable and estima- 
ble kind ; and I should think far from 
highly of the head or the heart of 
the reader, who could close the vo- 
lumes without esteem, love, and ve- 
neration for such characters as Wes- 
Jey, Whitefield, or Fletcher. But, as 
I have before observed, this work, 
“* be its intent wicked or charitable,” 
is out; and, therefore, is less an ob- 
ject of my consideration than the one 
which is forthcoming. It would be 
useless now, I fear, to convince its 
author that it might have been im- 
proved ; but it may not be useless to 
state to him some of the difficulties 
which his present task presents, or 
appears to present, while those difli- 
culties may still be avoidable. 


That in compiling the history of 


the Quakers, Southey will allow the 
fear of offending these sectaries to 
prevent him from discussing their 
tenets, fully and freely, it would be 
ridiculous to suppose. "That he will 
endeavour to do this fairly, 1 have 
no doubt ; and that his work will be 
an entertaining one, may, I think, be 
plausibly conjectured. But merely 
to afford amusement, is an object 
which, on such an occasion, I am 
persuaded he would consider as every 
way unworthy of the time and la- 
bour his task must necessarily im- 
pose. If, however, as every one 
would hope, and as every liberal 
mind would believe, his aims are 
higher, and his end nobler ; he will 
render his work more than entertain- 
ing: to do this he must be a little 
less indefatigable in his research, a 
little less philosophical in his analysis 
of motives, and a little more diflident 
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in his determination to account for 
actions,—than, in the exercise of his 
gifts and acquirements, his inclina- 
tion alone may dictate. That, with 
every desire to do justice to his 
subject he should at once satisfy 
(Juakers and others too, it would be 
unreasonable to expect. But if he 
means to be the historian of all our 
sects in rotation, and to discuss all 
the “isms” in succession ; it may 
be well for him to remember that he 
undertakes a task of considerable 
delicacy ; and that the uiility of his 
successive histories must depend, not 
on their being occasionally flattering 
to the vanity of the respective secta- 
rians, and occasionally palatable to 
the church; but that this prouder 
prerogative must be the result of 
their uniform accordance with truth, 
with consistency, and with candour. 
It is this consideration, indeed, more 
than any peculiar or personal interest 
which I feel in what Southey has 
done, or has announced, that induces 
me to discuss this new bent of his 
fertile and active mind. It is one 
which at once presents palpable 
temptations to abuse, and which may 
afford equal opportunities of dignified 
and extensive usefulness. Taking 
leave, therefore, of all confined and 
bigoted views of the subject, and 
meeting him on the broader basis, 
which I take to be his own assumed 
ground of discussion ; and regarding 
him in the light in which I believe 
he would wish to be contemplated, 
that of a candid and_ philosophical 
chronicler of the various diversities 
of human opinion; I would, respect- 
fully, but at the same time, seriously 
and earnestly ask him, if he has 
deeply considered the responsibility 
devolving on any individual, who 
thus, to a certain extent at least, 
takes upon himself an office of no 
ordinary magnitude,—that of not only 
canvassing the creeds of sects, but 
of pronouncing opinions on the ob- 
jects and motives of their respective 
votaries. Ithink I have sufficiently 
explained, that, as far as respects the 
parties themselves, on whom he vo- 
lunteers his judicial functions, no 
serious cause of anxiety is imposed. 
What he does amiss can, in my view 
of the matter, do them no material 
or lasting injury ; what he does well 
may do them immediate and posi- 
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tive good. But, admitting this, anq 
allowing him, as I willingly do, «\ 
imaginable goodness of intention jn 
these undertakings,— I must stil} 
maintain, that he voluntarily places 

himself in a post of difficulty, deli- 
cacy, and responsibility; and as. 
sumes a province in which the ob. 
ligations to vigilance, self-distrust. 
humility, and meekness, are imperi- 
ous and manifold. Whatever may 
have been the weaknesses, or the 
imperfections in judgment, of the 
men who were instrumental in found- 
ing the sects to which the attention 
of Southey has been turned, or those 
which may hereafter claim it ; they 
were, at any rate, men of fervent 
piety, of devoted zeal, of no super-' 
ficial attainments in vital religion. 

They were men of whom it may em- 
phatically be said—that in simplicity, 
and godly sincerity, and not after 
fleshly wisdom, they had their con- 
versation with the world. Religion, 
with them, was not a matter of cu- 
rious speculation, or of abstract philo- 
sophical disquisition ; but of primary 
importance, of deep feeling, and of 
all-absorbing interest. It was their 
meat and their drink ; their all in all: 
it not only found no competitor, but 
acknowledged no necessary ally, in 
either poetry, criticism, politics, or 
philosophy. These things were to 
such men as less than nothing, and 
vanity, compared with the sublime 
truths of the Gospel, and their im- 
portant bearings on the future desti- 
ny of man. Now, taking for granted, 
on the part of Southey, the existence 
of literary gifts and acquirements 0: 
no common stamp ; assigning to him 
all the philosophical acuteness and 
acquaintance with human nature, 
which his warmest admirers would 
ascribe to him ; and combining even 
these endowments with all possible 
uprightness of intention, for which 
am quite ready to give him credit ; 
it still may be doubted, whether. " 
the deep mysteries of grace, the hid- 
den things of the kingdom, the 7 
sponses of the oracles of God,— al 


these things constitute the essence 
of the rise and progress of Christian 
sects; I repeat, that on such themes. 
it may be doubted, whether Wesley 


and Whitefield, Fox and oa 
i Cadst- 


ng ree 


inferior to their historian. 4\' 
it appears to impose no trifl 
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sponsibility on the latter, when, in 
relating the history of their lives, and 
discussing their tenets, he also spe- 
culates on their motives, and philoso- 
phizes on the ends and objects of 
their actions. 

To conclude—I am by no means 
sorry that Southey has undertaken 
these histories ; for I revere too much 
the lives of the excellent men whose 
actions are their principal theme; I 
confide too implicitly in the over- 
ruling wisdom of Him whom they 


loved and feared ; to allow myself to 
doubt that good will result from it. 
But the subject has appeared to me, 
one on which a word of counsel 
might be not improperly tendered, 
both to the sectarians, whose solici- 
tude respecting it is natural, and to 
their historian, whose respousibility 
is great. To the former I would say, 
Be not needlessly anxious—to the 
latter, Be not authoritatively pre- 
Sumptuous. 
A Dissentrn. 








SONG OF THE 


PARGUINOTES. 


Awnp must I forsake thee ? dear land of my birth, 

To wander, far! far! from the scenes of my youth ? 
And must the proud infidel spurn the loved earth 
Where I trod with the firmness of freedom and truth ? 

Shall our clustering vines, and rich olive-trees bow, 
With their generous load, to an infidel foe ? 

Shall the turbulent slave 

In our mountain streams lave, 
While the sons of thy soil have not whither to go. 


Alas! for thee, Parga! once happy and brave 
As the heart that’s unsmit, or the conscience that’s free ! 
Oh! how has thy glory gone down with the wave 
That gave thee the boon of a merciless sea! 
A renegade race! untrue to the fame 
Of a glorious line, and a glorious name ! 
Degenerate Britain ! 
Our tate is thus written: 
Betray’d, yet unconquer’d,—though broken - yet free. 


Woe! woe! to thee, Parga! the sun of thy glory 
In an ocean of darkness is set ! 

And naught now remains to thy sons, but the story 
Of times they may never forget! 


The fame of our sires in thy 


greatness lives ; 


As pleasure is known by what memory gives: __ 
Then still will we hug to our bosoms, and cherish 
The splendour that’s gone! when with hunger we perish: 


And pitied, derided, 


With souls undivided, 


The flame of thy brightness shall live in us yet! 


Come, father ! come, mother !-come, sister! come, brother ! 
And ye the dear pledges of joys that are fled ! 
Kiss the land of your fathers—embrace one ahother— 
But let not the foe see the tears that you shed. 
But hide not the death-flash that gleams from your eye, 
Nor disarm the charged brow when the foeman is nigh, 
As you gather your brave from their still-cold bed, 
Lest they waken in wrath at the paynim’s tread : 
For not distant’s the day, 
When those eye-beams shall slay ; 


And those sepulchres gorge on Mahometan dead. 


J. A. 


Vor. III. 3B 
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THE DYING SOLDIER. 


Bravety done—and like a Briton! 
W ounded—still he'll charge again : 
Oh! that spear his fate has written !— 
See! he sinks on heaps of slain ! 


The trumpet sounds—the fight grows bolder— 
See! they close around the dead :— 

Heaven, shield thee! gallant soldier ! 
Quickly be thy spirit sped! 

Pale, bloodless death stalks grimly round thee— 
Friends and foes promiscuous fall :— 

Midst the thousands that surround thee, 
None attends thy dying call! 


Now the conflict wider spreads— 
Frenchmen fly, and we pursue :— 
Comrade !—'tis a friend that treads— 

Tis his hand dispels the dew. 


Sink not, brother! Lo! where beaming, 
Charged with life, the limpid wave: 

Drink—but see! our banners streaming— 
Victory attends the brave ! 


Victory! and have we conquer’d ? 
Happy hour! now let me die! 
Yet, once again, ere tis debarr’d, 
For England! and for victory ! 
Down dropp’d lis arm, his cheek grew pale ; 
Dim glory fix’d his eye :— 
His soul exulting on the gale, 
Prolong’d the victory. J. A. G. 








CAPTAIN PARRY’S JOURNAL.* 


Tuts book, which has been so long 
expected, has at length made its ap- 
pearance; but it has been published 
so very late in the month, as to ren- 
der it utterly impossible for us to 
present any thing more than a gene- 
ral analysis of its contents. Even 
this we should not have done, had 
not the subject been one of very 
universal interest. As the public are 
aware of the leading objects of the 
expedition, we do not feel it neces- 
sary to insert the Admiralty orders 
under which the navigators sailed, 
and which. Captain Parry has pre- 
fixed to his narrative. On the 10th 
of June, 1819, the Hecla and Griper 
sailed from the Nore with a comple- 
ment of ninety-four men, being the 
entire number included in the expe- 


dition. After enduring the usual 
dangers from icebergs and “ beset- 
tings,” and all the various impedi- 
ments usual in the North Seas, they 
entered Lancaster’s Sound, in high 
health and spirits, and without hav- 
ing undergone any casualty, on the 
Ist of August. They had passed in- 
numerable capes, headlands, and 
promontories ; to all of which Cap- 
tain Parry annexed some name, ‘c- 
cording to the custom of previous 
discoverers. At one or two islands 
some of the crew landed, where, 
however, they found nothing remark- 
able, except that in one, which they 
called Sir Byam Martins island, 
there were the distinct remamis © 
four Esquimaux habitations. 0» the 
4th they had the satisfaction of pee 
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trating so far westward within the 
Arctic circle, as to entitle themselves 
to the reward of 5000/. allotted by 
Act of Parliament for the achieve- 
ment of that enterprise. In order 
to commemorate this success, a bluff 
head which they had just passed was 
called Bounty Cape; and Captain 
Parry, having assembled the crews 
after Divine service on the 5th, an- 
nounced to them their good fortune, 
and ordered an addition to their al- 
lowance for the day. We may be per- 
mitted, here, to remark, en passant, 
that nothing could well have exceed- 
ed the attention to the minutest cir- 
cumstances which regarded his sea- 
men, the inventive powers for the 
promotion of good humour, or the 
zeal and benevolence with which he 
put his plans into execution, than was 
evinced by the commander of this 
expedition throughout the whole of 
the voyage. Shortly after this, a 
fresh gale arising from the northward, 
and the ice continuing to oppose an 
impenetrable barrier to their further 
progress, they dropped anchor in a 
bay of Melville Island, which they 
named the Bay of the Hecla and 
Griper. Some of the crew landed on 
this island, where they collected in 
a day two thirds of a bushel of coals, 
being equal to the daily consumption 
of the Hecla; and Mr. Dealy was 
fortunate enough to kill the first 
musk ox to which the sportsmen 
could get near. It was at such a 
distance, however, from the ship, that 
they could not transport it thither ; 
hut a piece of the beef was brought 
as asample, the taste of which ap- 
pears to have been much more in- 
viting than. the perfume. The crews 
of both vessels suffered here the most 
serious apprehensions for the safety 
of Mr. Fite, and a party from the 
Griper, who had lost their way on the 
island, while deer hunting. The whole 
earth was one waste of white around 
them ; and the snow continued to fall 
so incessantly, that the various flag- 
staffs which were set up as guides 
could not be discerned at a few yards’ 
distance. Just, however, as the sun 
was descending on the third day 
from their departure, a signal from 
the Griper announced the joyful in- 
telligence that they were descried on 
their return. The account which 
they gave was, that they had lost 
their way a few hours after their 
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separation from the ship, and had 
wandered about ever since. At night 
they endeavoured to shelter them- 
selves from the inclemency of the 
weather, by erecting little huts of 
stones and turf, and setting fire with 
gunpowder to the loose moss. Their 
food consisted of raw grouse, of 
which fortunately they were able to 
obtain sufficient for their subsistence. 
They were much debilitated, and 
severely frost-bitten, both in the toes 
and fingers ; and the night on which 
they returned proved so dreadfully 
inclement, that their exposure under 
it must have been certain death. In 
gratitude for this signal escape, they 
distinguished the western head-land 
by the title of Cape Providence. 
Captain Parry hed been given the 
option by the Admiralty of returning 
to England after he had minutely 
explored Lancaster's Sound, or of 
wintering in the Arctic regions, as he 
thought proper. He preferred the 
latter; and the increasing perils of 
the navigation, the unpromising ap- 
pearance of the ice to the westward, 
together with the advanced period of 
the season, admonished him that it 
was now high time to look out for 
winter quarters. He determined to 
return to the Bay of the Hecla and 
Griper, as being the P| one which 
he had observed as at all calculated 
for security. He proceeded, there- 
fore, on his return ; which was effect- 
ed slowly, and with considerable 
difficulty, owing to the perpetual 
formation of the ice, which was never 
interrupted, although the waters 
were agitated by a hard gale. What 
was their mortification, on their are 
rival off Fife’s Harbour, to find that 
the whole bay was covered with one 
solid sheet of ice, which had been 
formed since their previous visit! 
It became, however, absolutely ne- 
cessary to secure themselves for the 
winter ; and in doing this, the sailors 
displayed wonderful ingenuity and 
perseverance. The only way to pre- 
serve the ships was, by cutting a 
passage for them through the ice; 
and to accomplish this, they, in the 
face of snow storms, actually worked 
nineteen hours during the first day ! 
Our readers may have some idea of 
the extent of this undertaking, when 
we inform them that the length of 
this canal was 4082 yards, and that 
the average thickness of the ice was 
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seven inches. At a quarter past 
three on the third day, they tracked 
the ships through this canal into 
winter quarters, an event which was 
commemorated by three hearty 
cheers. Here then they were to re- 
main for at least eight months ; dur- 
ing three of which a glimpse of the 
sun would not be visible ; and it be- 
came imimediately necessary to com- 
mence preparations for meeting this 
new and _ extraordinary situation. 
Not a moment was lost in the com- 
mencement of their operations. The 
masts were all dismantled, except 
the lower ones ; and a kind of housing 
was formed on deck by lashing the 
yards fore and aft’ amidships, and 
supporting them by upright planks, 
over all of which, a thick wadding- 
tilt, such as usually covers waggons, 
was thrown by way of roof, and 
formed a comfortable shelter, at least 
trom the snow and wind. The boats, 
spars, running sails, and rigging, were 
all removed to the land, in order to 
afford the crews room for exercising 
on deck, whenever the inclemency of 
the weather prevented their going 
ashore. The next consideration was 
the preservation of the health of the 
crews during this trying period. The 
difficulty of keeping the bed-places 
dry, may be gathered from the fact 
of a crust of ice forming every night 
of more or less thickness, according 
to the temperature of the atmosphere, 
on the inner partition of all sides of 
the vessel. The steam arising from 
their brewing was so annoying, that, 
valuable an anti-scorbutic as beer 
was, they were obliged to discon- 
tinue their brewery. The cold was 
obviated by means of heated air- 
pipes ; and a strict attention to diet, 
except in one instance, effectually 
counteracted the scurvy. The men 
were obliged to drink a certain pro- 
portion of lime-juice, sugar, and wa- 
ter, every day, in the presence of an 
officer. The allowance of bread was 
diminished to two thirds; and a 
pound of Donkin’s preserved meat, 
together with one pint of vegetable 
or concentrated soup, was substi- 
tuted for one pound of salt beef 
weekly. Sour krout and pickles, 
with as much vinegar as could he 
used, were issued at regular intervals. 


The men were caretully mustered 


every morning and evening, and a 
medical inspection of them took place 


‘did not appear again above their 
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once a week. Captain Parry himself 
examined the beds every day; and 
when the crews could not exercise on 
shore, they were obliged to run on 
deck for severat hours, keeping time 
to some merry tune. The conse- 
quence of these very judicious ar- 
rangements was, that onty one in- 
stance of mortality occurred during 
the entire expedition ; and that was 
hastened, if not altogether created, by 
predisposing causes. Placed in this 
novel and awful situation, Captain 
Parry proposed the erection of a 
theatre on deck, and that perform- 
ances should take place during the 
winter—a proposition which was 
gratefully acceded to; and according- 
ly, on the 5th of November, sailors, 
officers, and commander, all appeared 
in Miss in her Teens, to the great 
satisfaction, as the play-bills would 
express it, of a crowded and delight- 
ed audience. A weekly newspaper, 
called the North Georgia Gazette, 
was also actually composed anid 
printed on board, the officers hecom- 
ing voluntary contributors, and Cap- 
tain Sabine acting as Editcr. We 
are a little jealous that it was not a 
Magazine ; but it must be coufessed, 
that the establishment of a news- 
paper was a tempting speculation, 
where there was neither a stamp- 
office, nor an Attorney-General. 

The effects of the cold were most 
distressing: the least exposure of the 
hand in the open air, caused such se- 
vere frost-bites, that amputation be- 
came sometimes unavoidable, and the 
skin generally adhered to any me- 
tallic substance with which it came 
in contact! In one or two instances, 
persons labouring under the con- 
sequences of severe cold seemed to 
have had their mids, as well as 
their persons torpified ; they look- 
ed wild, spoke thick, and inarticu- 
lately ; and, when recovering, exhi- 
bited all the symptoms’ of complete 
intoxication; so much so, indeed, that 
Captain Parry could not have cre- 
dited that they were sober, if he had 
not perfect demonstration that they 
had taken nothing stronger than 
snow water. On the 4th of Novem- 
ber, the sun bade them farewell, = 

10- 
rizon, till the 8th of February, @ 
interval of ninety-six days ! ss 
North Georgia Gazette, which 1s 10" 
in the London press, the theatre 
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once a fortnight, the Aurora Borealis 
ut times, and the howling of wolves, 
trapping of white foxes, and tracing 
of wild deer, were their principal oc- 
cupations. We find that there were 
not only political, but dramatic au- 
thors on board; for a play was ac- 
tually written on board the Hecla, 
aud played, with the thermometer 
below Zero, on the stage. The piece 
had decided success; though we ap- 
prehend there was not much clapping 
of hands during its performance. 
The wearing of leather on the feet 
even caused such frost-bites, that the 
{‘aptain was obliged to substitute a 
kind of canvass boot, lined with wool- 
len. During their refuge in winter 
quarters, they formed a number of 
liunting parties, and obtained by that 
incaus,not only some amusement, but 
a considerable supply of fresh pro- 
visions. The following is a list of 
the game killed on the shores of Mel- 
ville Jsland, for the use of the expe- 
dition, during a period of twelve 
ynouths: Three musk oxen, tweuty- 
four deer, sixty-eight hares, fifty- 
three geese, fifty-nine ducks, 144 
ptarmigans, making a sum total of 
3,756 1b. of fresh meat. Captain 
Virry, also, by artificial means, con- 
trived to grow some small sallads on 
board the vessel; but his seeds all 
perished in soil te which vegetation 
seems to have sworn eternal hosti- 
lity. By the bye, it is very plain 
that our gallant author has hunted 
after game much more by sea than 
land, from the circumstance of his 
always calling a puck of grouse, a 
LOUCY. 

It is very remarkable, that some 
of their dogs formed a very close, 
and even tender acquaintance, with 
the wolves on Melville Island, so 
much so, as to stay away for days 
aud nights from the ship, and only 
one was lost ; but whether he was a 
voluntary exile, or whether he was 
devoured by the male wolves, re- 
mains a problem: the latter, we fear, 
was the case, from the circumstance 
of one of the captain’s own favour- 
ites returning, after a Jong visit, se- 
verely lacerated. Some of the ani- 
mals in these regions appear, in- 
deed, to have been remarkably tame; 
and there is a yery entertaining ac 
count given by Captain Parry, ot 
his forming an acquaintance with a 
rein-deer, in his excursion across 





Melville Island. Captain Sabine and 
he, having been considerably a-head 
of the rest of the party, sat down to 
wait for them, when a fine deer 
came up, and began to gambol round 
them, at a distance of thirty yards. 
They had no gun; and at all events 
considered that hostility would have 
been but a bad return for the con- 
fidence reposed in them. When the 
rest of the party appeared, the deer 
ran to pay them a visit; but they 
being less scrupulous, fired two shots 
at him without effect, when he re- 
turned again to Captain Parry even 
nearer than before, accompanying 
him, and trotting round him like a 
dog, until the rest of the party came 
up; upon which; with much good 
sense, he disappeared. 

We are sorry we have not room 
to detail Captain Parry’s account 
of his tour through Melville Island, 
which possesses considerable inte- 
rest. They collected some speci- 
mens of mineralogy ; and, amongst 
others, a piece of fossil wood ;— 
saw abundance of sorrel and sax- 
ifrage; and in many places, a great 
deal of grass and poppies. The 
whole island bore evident marks of 
being frequented much by game; and, 
from the marks in several places, 
seemed to abound in musk oxen, 
deer, hares, foxes, grouse, plover, 
geese, and ptarmigan. The wolves 
appear to prey upon the foxes; and a 
beautiful little white one, which was 
caught in a trap near the Hecla, 
showed evident symptoms of alarm 
when it heard their how]. The month 
of July turning out very favourable, 
the ice began gradually to disappear ; 
and on the Ist of August, the ships 
took their departure from W inter Har- 
bour, where they had lain for very 
near twelve months. Even after 
leaving this, they were terribly im- 
peded by the ice; and the Captain 
called a council of the officers, to 
have their advice upon his future 
operations. They all agreed that it 
would be most wise to run a little 
along the edge of the ice to the east- 
ward, in the hope of finding an 
opening to Jead to the American 
continent ; and, if this should fail, 
that then they should, after a reason- 


‘able time spent in the search, return 


to England. This return was ren- 
dered doubly necessary, as the ex 
haustion of their principal antiscore 
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butic, and the diminution of their 
fuel, made the delay of another win- 
ter a dangerous experiment. They 
determined, however, in the first in- 
stance, to penetrate still further 
southward from their present posi- 
tion ; so as, if possible, to bring the 
accomplishment of the passage 
through Behring’s Strait, within the 
scope of their remaining resources. 
Pursuing this direction, they made 
land, which they had no doubt had 
been, at no great distance of time, vi- 
sited by the Esquimaux; and, in a 
few days after, they were agreeably 
surprised by encountering a whaler. 
Some idea may be formed of the ice- 
bergs in these seas, from the account 
which Captain Parry gives of two 
which he passed by on Sunday, the 
3d of September, and which he es- 
timates at the height of from 150 to 
200 feet above the surface of the 
water! On the morning of the 5th, 
they also met another whaler, which 
roved to be the Lee, of Hull, Mr. 
Villiamson, master, who reported 
that he had seen some Esquimaux a 
few days before, in the inlet which 
had been, in 1818, named the river 
Clyde, and which was then only a 
little to the southward of them. As 
Captain Parry thought it probable 
that these people had never before 
been visited by Europeans, and as it 
might be of consequence to examine 
the inlet, he determined to stand in 
tothe land. While they were making 
the best of their way to the islands, 
it is curious enough that they met 
the identical iceberg which had 
been measured in 1818, and which 
was then ascertained to be two miles 
in length! It was aground in pre- 
cisely the same spot as before. At 
six in the evening, being near the 
outermost of a groupe of islands, 
with which they afterwards found 
this inlet to be studded, they observ- 
ed four canoes paddling towards the 
ship. The Esquimaux advanced 
boldly up, and had théfr canoes taken 
on board by their own desire. They 
approached amid the loud vocifera- 
tions of their inmates, who were 
found to be an old man much above 
‘sixty years of age, and three younger 
ones from nineteen to thirty. On re- 
ceiving a few presents, they began 
making a number of ejaculations, 
which they continued till they were 


Noarse, aécompanying their noise by 


a jumping gesture, which was more 
or less violent, according to the 
powers of the jumper. They went 
down into the cabin; and the old 
gentleman was persuaded fo sit for 
his picture to Lieutenant Beechey, 
which he did very quietly for more 
than an hour; but after that, it seems 
to have required all the pantomime 
rhetoric which Captain Parry was 
possessed of, to keep him in his po- 
sition. However, the old gentleman 
turned out to be a wag, and mi- 
micked the gestures of the gallant 
navigator, with such humour, as to 
create considerable diversion amongst 
the bye-standers. His patience, how- 
ever, was put to a very severe test, 
as a barter for commodities was 
going on between the crew and his 
companions, very near him, all the 
time he was sitting. They seemed 
to have a very good notion of making 
a bargain; and their manner of con- 
cluding it was by licking the article 
purchased twice all over ; after which 
ceremony, it was considered to be 
final. There are some things, we 
imagine, with reference to which this 
mode of consummation would not be 
very agreeable. The canoes were 
found to move much faster in the 
water when there was no sea, than 
the ship’s boat, but only one person 
could sit in each. Those people seem 
to have very strict notions of honesty, 
and they showed every disposition to 
do the crews any service in their 
power. They acquired very quickly 
several words of English, which they 
were fond of repeating ; and, in their 
gestures and vociferations, evinced a 
strong inclination to humour. Cap- 
tain Parry tells us, quite in the spirit 
of our delectable old friend, Jamic 
Boswell, that when these people 
looked through a telescope, or a ka- 
leidoscope, some of them shut the right 
eye, and some of thene the left. We 
hope this was carefully noted among 
the discoveries in the log book. 

The Captain afterwards landed on 
the main land, and visited two of the 
Esquimaux tents, where they were 
received by men, women, and chil- 
dren, with a general, but welcoming 
vociferation. They exchanged se- 
veral articles with the crew, a 
‘were very strict in their dealings. 


In order to prove their honesty, Cap- 


in P: ; that he had sold 
tain Parry relates ce sO. 


an axe ‘to an old woman, 
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and had given her the axe in ad- 
vance; the dogs were exceedingly 
shy, and she might easily have e- 
vaded the performance of her con- 


tract; but she immediately set off 


with a kind of thong noose, which 
they are obliged to use for the pur- 
pose, and soon presented the pur- 
chaser with one of the finest in the 
country. There is a minute descrip- 
tion of these people, which serves to 
fill up a few pages; but they appear, 
both in person and habitation, not to 
differ from the general class of Es- 
quimaux. They seem, indeed, not 
to be very delicate in their appetites ; 
for both old and young, when a bird 
was given them, swallowed it fca- 
thers and all, in the most ravenous 
manner. This delicate propensity 
seems to be fully participated by the 
four-legged companions ; for it seems 
the dog which Captain Parry pur- 
chased from the old lady, after having 
been regularly fed, immediately, and 
without scruple, swallowed a large 
piece of canvass, a cotton handker- 
chief which had been just waslied, 
and part of a check shirt. We are 
of opinion, that the old lady was 
very right to part with him. It cer- 
tainly showed a.due regard for her 
seal-skin wardrobe. The puppies 
would at any time, if permitted, kill 
themselves by over eating ; and it is 
curious enough, that in the different 
bargains, the children invariably, and 
without any question, exercised a 
right over the young dogs. ‘The be- 
haviour, however, of these simple 
people, impressed the navigators 
with a high respect for them; and 
they never evinced, in all their inter- 
course, the least disposition to pur- 
loin any thing. The crews made 
them some trifling presents, for 
which they were very grateful, and 
they watched the departure of the 
vessels in sorrowful silence. 

On the 26th of September, te ice 
appeared to be so packed towards the 
westward, as to preclude all possi- 
bility of any farther progress, or in- 
deed of even minutely examining the 
coast, there being then twelve hours of 
darkness. Under these circumstances, 
any farther attempt was considered 
useless ; and the ships steered their 
course for England, in their passage 
to which they experienced. very 
stormy weather. During this expe- 





dition, perhaps, the most interesting 
phenomenon, which the navigators 
remarked, was the effect which the 
approach to the North Pole obviously 
had upon the needle. 

From the time of their entering 
Lancaster’s sound, the sluggishness 
of tlie compasses, and their great 
irregularity, became apparent ; and, 
at last, the directive power of the 
needle became so weak, as to be 
completely overcome by the attrac- 
tion of the ship. In a few days, 
the binmnacles were removed, as use- 
less Jumber, from the deck to the 
carpenter’s store-room ; and the true 
courses, and direction of the wind, 
were in future noted in the log-book, 
as obtained to the nearest quarter 
point, when the sun was visible, by 
the azimuth of that object, and the 
apparent time. With respect to the 
main object of the expedition, Cap- 
tain Parry seems to entertain very 
sanguine expectations. In addition 
to the discoveries which have been 
already made by himself, to those of 
Cook and Mackenzie, and on an in- 
spection of the map, he thinks it 
almost a certainty that a north-west 
passage into the Pacific will be finally 
accomplished, and that the outlet 
will be found at Behring’s Strait. 
But this he considers altogether im- 
practicable for British ships, in con- 
sequence of the length of the voyage 
which must first be performed, in 
order to arrive at the point where 
the work is to be begun. Upon the 
whole, therefore, he considers that 
any expedition equipped by England 
with this view, would act with 
greater advantage by at once em- 
ploying its best energies in the at- 
tempt to penetrate from the eastern 
coast of America, along its northern 
shore. Whatever may be the ulti- 
mate fate of these attempts, and 
whatever may be the ultimate result 
of these discoveries, which may, 
perhaps, add something to the sci- 
ence and the fame of our country, 
but which Will, we fear, prove of but 
little practical utility, taken in a 
commercial point of view ; still there 
certainly can be but one opmion as 
to the zeal and capabilities of Cap- 
tain Parry. He seems to have per- 
formed the duties entailed on him by 
the Admiralty, not only with the 
skill of au able seaman, but to have 
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much recommended his performance 
of them by the good humour and 
humanity which marked his conduct 
in the most trying situations. Per- 
haps the loss of the sun, and the 
inutility of the needle, and the frost 
bites in Winter Harbour, will not give 
the land reader half so distinct an 
idea of the perils to which such seas 
expose the navigator, as a single 
glance at some of the plates which 
are given in this volume. The si- 
tuation of the ships at times must 
have been tremendous ; and nothing 
can have been more awful than to 
behold sea and shore, hill and valley, 
in short, nature herself, under the 
aspect of one continued iceberg— 
no sound to break upon the silence, 
but the explosions of the ice, or the 
howling of the wolves ; and no living 
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thing to meet the eye, except some 
ravenous and _ half-famished animal. 

The embellishments of the work are 
very well executed ; and the narra- 
tive is clear, consecutive, and simple. 
Our limits, and the late time at 
which we received this volume, will 
not allow us to give more than what 
we are aware is, and necessarily must 
be, a very hurried sketch, but we 
hope we have said enough to direct 
the reader to the original fountain. 
The gallant navigator is again se- 
curely cased in icebergs, from the 
shafts of criticism—we sincerely 
wish him a good voyage, a happy 
termination—-smiles and welcome 
from the Esquimaux Venus, and all 
the rewards and honours of the board 
of Admiralty. 
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NEHEMIAH MUGGS, continued. 


Suilors assaulted in their reels, 

sv vice-suppressing Alguazils, 

(iive ba‘tle, whence our Saint, full mellow, 
Fiies (late tum flagrante bello), 


Wuitr Mr. Muggs pursued his way, 
He heard a naughty song one day, 
Proceeding from a public house, 
Wherein a loud and jovial set 
Of sailors and their nymphs were met 
To talk, and tipple, and carouse.— 
Quoth Ne. this sacrilegious revel, 
Is clearly prompted by the devil, 
And I must interrupt their junket, 
Before these heathen sinners drunk get. 
Wherefore, his hands together rubbing, 
He very coolly stalk’d up stairs, 
And in the midst of their hubbubing, 
Burst on the party unawares, 
Who, all astonish’d at th’ invasion, 
Ceas'd suddenly their conversation. 
The rogue, whose roundelay so quaint 
Had scandalised our vagrant saint, 
Giving his company the wink, 
Kindly invited him to drink, 
Protesting that himself and Co. 
Who only err’d for want of teaching, 
Would gladly hear the sage bestow 
A passing sample of his preaching ; 
While Ne. who thought that if he mix’d 
A little in their recreation, 
Their minds would be the sooner fix'd 


To hear his purposed exhortation, 
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Placed by his side, a goodly rummer, © 
Largish, though not so big as some are.— 
Then through his nozzle, like a pair 

Of bellows did he twang the air, 

And plied his leathern lungs so fast, 
That he soon raised a rousing fire, 

In which he swore they'd all be cast 
Unless they follow’d his desire.— 
With his own heat he ’gan to flicker, 

And read them such a hot epistle, 

That he was fain to wet his whistle, 

By oft appealing to the liquor, 

While his industrious friend or foe, 

Still kept his glass in statu quo. 

Thus did he preach against excess 
And raved by turns, and sipp’d and muddled, 

Till in denouncing drunkenness 
Our Saint became completely fuddled, 

While he abused the song so fast, 

Still quoting it to prove his theme, 

That he baw!d fairly out at last, 
Betwixt a hiccup and a scream, 

« Thus boys, thus do sailors fare,” 

And twirl'd his rummer in the air. 

{ach moment did our grand reformer, 
Grow more convivial and warmer, 
Rolling his eyes, in liquor swimming, 
With vacant leer upon the women, 

And hugging the surrounding rabble 

With maudlin love, and empty gabble, 

All which the wicked singing wight 

Beheld with infinite delight. 

‘ The mighty master smiled to see 

That dancing was the next degree,’ 
And play’d a jig upon his fiddle, 

When the whole corps de ballet danced, 
And toe’d and heel’d it down the middle, 

Faster than did the beasts who pranced, 

And made a ball-room of their pasture 

When Orpheus was the ballet-master. 

©! for a goosequill that could drink 

Intoxicating draughts of ink, 

That in my tipsy reeling measure 
I might picture to all, 

Mr. Muggs at a ball, 
Who danced as if frantic ; 
And paint every sprawl, 
And ridiculous antic, 

By which he denoted his floundering pleasure, 

Till Vandals came with hoop and hollo, 

To scare our capering Apollo. 

It seems that from a town just by. 

A Vice-suppressing Company 

Had march’d their forces one and all, 

To storm and take an apple-stall, 

Whose aged diabolic owner, 

G heathen hussey, out upon her !) 

Jad sold, to earn her Sunday dinner, 
Some Sabbath pippins to an urchin, 

Whereby the sacrilegious sinner 
Had plunged in horrors up to her chin.— 
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Returning from this pious frolic 
They heard the fiddle diabolic, 
A sound more rousing to their spirits, 
Than squeak of rats and mice to ferrets, 
Or the loud cackling of a hen-yard 
To prowling weasel, stoat, or reynard.— 
Popping their peepers to the casement 
They started back with wild amazement— 
As when the cleanly Betty sees 
A sudden country dance of fleas, 
Although she scarcely can believe 
Her eyes, she neither lags nor lingers, 
Puts every nerve on the gui vive, 
Throws all her soul into her fingers, 
And arching her indignant nippers 
Pounces upon the luckless skippers ; 
So was each Vice-suppressing prig 
Electrified to see the jig, 
And felt his restless fingers itching 
To be a doing and a catching. 
And now I’m excessively shock’d to relate 
They no sooner began their intentions to state, 
Than the face of their virtuous chairman was seored, 
And their truly respectable president—floor’d.— 
Each subscriber received, while preparing to speak, 
An exordium smack, or a prologuing tweak, 
And the friends of good order and quiet were now 
Compell’d by their duty to kick up a row.— 
The treasurer first in his sinewy grasp 
Seiz'd one of the nymphs, as an eagle an asp, 
But darting her nails in his countenance solemn, 
She presently fluted it down like a column, 
Whereat, I’m reluctantly forced to aver, 
Mr. Treasurer lost both his temper and her, 
And launch’d from his hand, to the midst of the fight, 
A candlestick, not very little or light.— 
Like an opera hero, though secretly bent 
On mischief and murder, it sang as it went, 
Impinged upon Muggs who was groping his way 
To sneak by the door from the gathering fray, 
And sqguib-like concluded its hissing complaint 
By an echoing crack on the head of the saint. 
To me ‘tis amazing it did not strike light, 
Or, at least, that his scull was not fractured outright, 
But it must have been crack’d, and I’m free to maintain, 
That while its a scull it will ne’er ring again. 
Imagine the rest in their fisty-cuff freaks, 
And list to the swearing, and tearing, and shrieks, 
Occasion’d by sundry kicks, thumps, smacks, and bounces 
Bestow'd on ribs, stomachs, eyes, noses, and sconces.— 
Our hero meanwhile with a headaching throb, 
And a bulbous excrescence endorsed on his nob, 
Reel’d forth from the fight, and took up his abode 
Beneath a large haystack that skirted the road, 
Where drowsy with liquor, and weary with toil, 
{le forgot in repose all his pain and turmoil, 
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GLEANINGS FROM: FOREIGN JOURNALS. 


HINTS OF A TRAVELLER IN RUSSIA, 


To travel in Russia it is indis- 
pensably necessary to possess a 
knowledge of the language, for hos- 
pitable as the Russian is, it is only 
towards such as can address him in 
his native tongue ; all others he re- 
gards as beings of a distinct and in- 
ferior species. It is owing to the 
want of this knowledge that foreign- 
ers experience so much to try their 
patience, or excite their disgust. A 
trifling misunderstanding is not un- 
frequently the cause of much serious 
altercation, trouble, inconvenience, 
and expence ; and yet foreigners will 
incur all this rather than take the 


trouble to acquire the language of 


the country. At Petersburg and 
Moscow the necessity for conversing 
in Russian is not so great, since one 
may always shift tolerably well there 
with either French or German. Yet 
it is very extraordinary that even the 
German professors, of whom there 
are so many at the various Univer- 
sities, will not study the language 
of the people among whom they 
reside, although they are perhaps, ac- 
quainted with every other European 
dialect. During my stay at Kasan, 
I attended a mathematical lecture: 
the Professor had three pupils, the 
first of whom could speak a little 
German, the second a little French, 
and the third nothing but Russian.— 
The two former were obliged, there- 
fore, to officiate as interpreters to 
their companion, to whom they trans- 
lated—cr at least affected to translate 
—propositions which they themselves 
probably did not comprehend. And 
although these people may think 
there is nothing worth their learning 
in Russian—which, by the bye, is a 
very gross error—yet they should 
consider that, as they are employed 
to teach, it behoves them not to re- 
linquish the only medium by which 
they can be enabled to do so effec- 
tually. 
Independently of its other merits, 


the Russian language possesses three 
gualities, which render it an object 
oi attention to every one who is de- 
termined not to be exclusive in his 
literary studies. In the first place, 
it approaches more nearly than any 
other modern tongue, to the ancieut 
languages—especially to the Greek 
and Latin,* in its construction, in 
the employment of a number of par- 
ticiples, and in the conciseness of its 
idioms ; whereas the other modern 
European dialects are all, more or 
less, loaded and deformed with arti- 
cles, auxiliary verbs, and other suc- 
cedanea for varied terminations. 
Secondly, it has an advantage over 
them, in the inexhaustibie treasures 
of the ancient Slavonic, which con- 
tinued for a length of time to be the 
dialect consecrated to literature and 
the church, and from this may be 
borrowed, without at all departing 
from the genius of the modern 
Russ, terms to denote all those shades 
of expression, and all those new ideas, 
produced by an increase of national 
culture and civilization. While, for 
waut of similar resources, other na- 
tions are obliged to derive their phi- 
losophic and abstract terms from 
languages totally unknown to the 
mass of the people, the Russian 
language, on the contrary, is capable 
of developing them from its own 
core ; and for this reason it possesses 
a freshness, a viiality, and an in- 
tegrity, in which other modern idioms 
are all, more or less, deficient. 
Thirdly, and lastly, it is, as far as 
the authority of history will avail 
us, one of the most widely-extended 
of all languages, ancient or modern. 
What was the Greek, even at its most 
flourishing period, when it was the 
language of Magna Grecia in the 
west, and of Asia Minor in the east? 
Whaet was the Latin—at one time 
spoken, or at least understood, 
pc SO all the then known and 
subjugated world ?—What was the 
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“ That the study of Russ would not be wholly unprofitable or uninteresting to the 
classical scholar, will be admitted by those who have perused Mr. Galifie’s 
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Arabic, that, during the flourishing 
uges of the Caliphat, had spread it- 
self from the shores of the Tigris 
and the Euphrates, even to the peaks 
of Gebel Tarif (Gibraltar)?—W hat 
were all these in comparison with 
Russ, which has not been raised, 
by favourable circumstances, to a 
momentary elevation merely, but has 
continued, with all its dependant 
dialects, to be, since time immemorial, 
the language of an immense tract of 
country? From the eastern frontier 
of Bavaria to Kamtschatka, and even 
to the western shores of North Ame- 
rica, it is not only understood but 
spoken. 

Having pointed out the necessity 
of making one’s self acquainted with 
the language of the country, and the 
yalue of the acquisition, I would 
next advise whoever intends to travel 
in Russia, to provide himself with 
a vehicle of his owa. <A hired car- 
riage may always be procured of a 
posit-master; but it subjects those 
who adopt it, to the imputation of a 
conteinptible peverty. Were any one 
to make a pedestrian tour, he would 
infallibly beregardedasa beggar: even 
the commovest peasant is generally 
the possessor of two or more horses ; 
and so averse are the inhabitants of 
some of the provinces, from the exer- 
cise of walking, that they will not 
proceed the shortest distance, except 
in a carriage. 

Indeed so little idea have they of 
walking for mere amusement, that a 
promenade appears to them an egre- 
gious absurdity; and a man who 
walks abroad, apparently for no other 
purpose than that of returning home 
again, is regarded as little better 
than a madman. When unoccupied, 
they indulge in the Oriental luxury of 
reposing upon a carpet. 

With respect to the horses, they 
proceed with extreme rapidity, al- 


_ though they are but meagre, misera- 
ble-looking animals ; and instead of 


there being any occasion, as in Ger- 
many, to urge on the postillions to 
greater expedition, it is here abso- 
lutely necessary to entreat them to 
abate somewhat of their speed. In- 
deed it is no uncommon thing for 
them to travel 150 or 175 versts in 
twelve hours. Such is the celerity 
and the frequency with which they 
perform journeys of 500 or 600 miles 
and upwards, that they attach no 


more importance to them than we 
should to a trifling excursion for a 
single day. 

It is no unusual thing to hear a 
Russian mention, in the course of 
conversation, that he is just return- 
ed from visiting the catacombs of 
the Holy City—from Spain, Swit- 
zerland, Archangel, or Astrakan, as 
if from some place in the immediate 
environs. I remember that, on my 
arrival at Moscow, there lodged at 
the same inn as myself, an opulent 
merchant, who was in the habit of 
coming, with his family, every year 
from Tobolsk, to spend the carnival 
there, and then return home: and 
although the distance is not Jess than 
2336 versts, he accomplished it in 
only eight days. 

The Director of the Gymnasium at 
Irkuzk, travelled, with his family, 
from that city to Kasan, a distance 
of 5070 versts, in nineteen days; and 
this journey was undertaken merely 
for the purpose of paying a short visit 
to an old friend. 

Having procured a carriage of one’s 
own, the next thing to be observed, 
is to take no more luggage than is 
absolutely necessary. The drivers, 
who consider celerity more than any 
thing else, are exceedingly impatient 
of whatever may tend to impede it: 
and it will be found in every respect 
more prudent, and, I may add, more 
economical, to have all one’s baggage 
conveyed either by water or land 
carriage. Owing to imprudence in 
this respect, Germans, who proceed 
to settle in Russia, occasion them- 
selves great delay, vexation, and ex- 
pense: and they often incommode 
themselves during a long journey, 
with what they could as well pur- 
chase at the place of their destination. 
I have sometimes seen a caravan of 
these settlers with their waggons 
packed with tables, chairs, hen-coops, 
doors, and windows, in short, with 
all their moveables and fixtures. T hus 
they improvidently retard their pro- 
gress, lose their patience, and be- 
come disgusted with the country, the 
inhabitants, the language, and every 
thing that is Russian. 

Russia has for some time past be- 
come an object of attention to the 
west of Europe, with which it has 
been brought more immediately Ito 
contact. Numbers emigrate thither 
from Upper Germany ; and the Rus- 
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sian Universities are principally filled 
with German Professors, who might 
here find enough to exercise both 
their curiosity and their literary in- 
dustry ; and yet, strange to say, very 
little is the information they possess 
of the national character of the Rus- 
sians: little more, in fact, than that 
vague and erroneous species of in- 
formation traditionary in popular 
school-books, and systems of geogra- 

hy. How, indeed, is it possible to 
fecen acquainted with the genius 
and disposition of any people, so long 
as we continue ignorant of their lan- 
guage? A residence of afew months 
in the metropolis, where the stranger 
generally mixes with his own coun- 
trymen, or with the higher classes of 
the natives, is as little adapted to 
enable him to judge of the people 
aud their peculiar characteristics, as 
travelling post through the country, 
and conversing with none but postil- 
lions and innkeepers. Whoever tra- 
vels from Tala to Moscow, and from 
thence to Volodimir, will be con- 
vinced, more perhaps than in any 
other place, how contagious to morals 
is the pestilential atmosphere of a 
great city; but he will be greatly 
mistaken should he imagine, that the 
duplicity and cunning, from which he 
here suffers, are characteristic of the 
people in general: in order to con- 
vince himself of the contrary, he 
needs only turn aside a few miles 
from the high road. Traders and 
artisans, who have the best oppor- 
tunities of observing the habits and 
manners of the lower and middling 
classes, have seldom either the leisure 
or the ability to publish them; and 
‘the traveller who mixes only with 
the higher orders of society, will find 
but little to distinguish them from 
the same ranks in the other civilized 
countries of Europe. The best means 
of becoming acquainted with the 
most promment traits of national 
character, is to intermix for some 
time with the lower and middling 
classes, or, if this be not practicable, 
to study their manners and disposi- 
tions in their genuine popular ro- 
mances, wherein they are faithfully 
transcribed from the life. Of these, 
however, there are scarcely any to 
be found in Russia, with the excep- 
tion of some national comedies, little, 
if at all, known, except to the na- 
. tives. 
A series of reverses, misforiunes, 
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and repeated sacrifices, will at length 
destroy all energy of character in na- 
tions, as well as in individuals ; and 
thus it happens that states verge to- 
wards inbecility and complete ex- 
haustion: yet, should a people possess 
sufficient perseverance to work its 
way through the storms of adversity 
and revolution, until they attain se- 
curity and independence, they will 
likewise acquire a fixed character. 
That this has been the case with 
Russia is well known to every one 
who is at all acquainted with its 
history. This fixity and uniformity 
of character, extending through such 
an inimense empire, is a phenomenon 
unparalleled among any other nation, 
whether of ancierit or modern times. 
From Archangel to Cherson, from 
Wilna and Kiev to Oshotsk and 
Nishnikamtskatt, there is but one 
language, with hardly any admix- 
ture of dialects, and but one re-« 
ligion ; there are the same customs 
and manners; the same education 
and way of living ; the same costume 
and the same popular amusements. 
In his temperament, the Russian is 
vivacious and sanguine, and it is to 
this peculiarly happy constitution, 
that he is indebted for those advan- 
tages which distinguish him from 
other nations, and which may, at 
some future period, elevate him to a 
point that has not hitherto been at- 
tained. From this cause arises his 
almost indestructable gaiety, and 
that truly enviable accommodation of 
temper, which enables him to elicit 
enjoyment from every the most tri- 
fling circumstance. 

Singing is, with the Russian, an 
almost universal specific with which 
he sweetens al! his toils and difiicul- 
ties. To a foreign ear their national 
melodies appear melancholy and 
plaintive ; but for a native they pos- 
sess something tenderly engaging. 
Never, no not even in Italy during 
the vintage, have I heard more sing- 
ing in the open air then I have in 
Russia. In every village, a lively 
troop of youthful peasantry assem- 
bles in a circle during the delightful 
summer evenings; and the air re- 
sounds with the finest voices, the 
most charming melodies, accom- 
panied by songs of such. enchanting 
delicacy and simplicity, that they 
might be attributed to a Sappho, or 
an Anacreon, without detracting from 
the reputation of either. Even in 
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the depth of winter, when the aspect 
of inanimate nature is so peculiarly 
dreary, the lively notes of the sledge- 
driver, and the jingling of his horses’ 
bells, are gay and animated.—W hile 
the shivering foreigner, buried in 
some six or seven fur mantles, hastily 


leaps into the carriage as if fearful of 


a moment’s exposure to the air, and 
there fences himself round with 
cushions and curtains; the active 
driver, attired in his short pelisse, 
and with his neck bared to the in- 
clemency of the weather, leaps on 
his seat with an agility equal to that 
of a French opera dancer; and im- 
mediately commences both his jour- 
ney, and his clear, animated song. 
‘The keen winds cut his face, icicles 
hang upon his hair, his rugged beard 
is congealed to a mass of ice, flakes 
of snow fill both his bosom and _ his 
open mouth—no matter, he still con- 
tinues to sing until he arrives at the 
next inn; there he hastens into the 
warm stove; removes the icicles 
from his visage, crosses himself be- 
fore the smoked saint placed in one 
corner of the apartment; salutes 
every oneas Matushka and Batushka,* 
swallows his glass ot brandy, and 
is again on his seat, and on his 
journey. 

Singing is introduced into their 
most serious employments: while 
hauling up a vessel on shore through 
the breakers, while raising immense 
weights, while extinguishing a fire, 
they universally keep time in a sort 
of chorus, as if it aided them in act- 
ing simultaneously. 

Another prominent trait in the 
character of the Russians, is their 
wonderful dexterity, especiaily in all 
mechanical labours. <A foreigner is 
astonished at perceiving with what 
simple means they will elevate the 
greatest weights. Their wooden 
houses, which are executed with 
such neatness, as to appear cut out 
of a solid piece, are all formed with 
no other tool than the hatchet, which 
serves as a saw, a plane, and level. 
The fingers, or the teeth, perform the 
office of pincers for the smith; and 
the glazier has no other instrument 
for cutting his glass: even the mest 
dangerous operations are perfarmed 
with equal simplicity. A raw re- 
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cruit is in a few weeks converted 
into an expert soldier ; into a shoe. 
maker, a tailor, or even a musician, 
just as his colonel may require: and 
there can be no stronger proof of 
the mechanical capacity of the Rus- 
sians, or of what they may be ren- 
dered by discipline, than their extra- 
ordinary performances on wind-in- 
struments; for each musician con- 
fines himself to one note, which he 
plays as long as he lives: and yet the 
most difficult passages are executed 
with a precision and taste truly as- 
tonishing. No other nation can boast 
of, or could execute, such singular 
concerts, which, from the number of 
performers they require, are never 
heard, except at the entertainments 
of the nobility. This dexterity is 
conspicuous in almost all that a 
Russian does: even the meanest of 
them has a freedom, lightness, and 
ease inhis walk,—has an unconstrain- 
edness, and even grace, in his mo- 
tions: without ever being deficient 
in respect towards his superiors, he 
addresses himself, even to those of 
the highest rank, with perfect self- 
possession, and without manifesting 
any mauvaise honte. <A similar in- 
trepidity and confidence are display- 
ed in the ease with which he climbs 
over the most dreadful precipices 
without becoming giddy. Yet this 
fearlessness often becomes rashness: 
to save himself a few steps, he will 
cross over a rotten plank, or still 
more rotten ice; in the midst of a 
crowd of carriages, he sces as little 
cause for apprehension as if walk- 
ing in a room. This apathy of, or 
rather this predilection for danger, 
mixes itself even in his very amuse- 
ments, which would otherwise ap- 
pear to him insipid: a striking in- 
stance of this is to be found in their 
fondness for their precipitous ice- 
slides. 

This dexterity is not merely cor- 
poral or manual ; it displays itself in 
their mental exertions. It is well 
known that the Russian acquires 
every foreign language with particu- 
lar facility ; an advantage for which 
he is in some degree indebted to the 
difficulties of his own t: this renders 
his organs so pliant, and breaks them 
in so well, that he can imitate aly 





* Diminutives expressive of endearment, meaning, my little father, my little mother 


_+ This seems but bad encouragement to foreigners to follow t 
given in the former part of this article —Eb. 
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sounds with facility ; while the Ger- 
man is never able wholly to acquire 
the sound of the English th, the Bo- 
hemian 7, or the Polish 7. I was 
also assured by all the German Pro- 
fessors in Russia, with whom I be- 
came acquainted, that the Russian 
possesses a decided and remarkable 
capacity for the mathematics. 

A third trait in their national cha- 
racter is kindness. Among no other 
people does this truly amiable virtue 
appear to be cultivated to a greater 
extent. Whether in an unknown 
part of the city, or in the deserts of 
Siberia, one is equally sure of being 
directed aright; and even of being 
accompanied until he is certain of his 
way. Blind beggars sit in the most 
crowded streets with the money they 
have collected, in their hats ; to these, 
persons, even of the lowest classes, 
will give an alms, and should any 
one have a larger piece of money 
than he can well spare, will put it 
down and take out as much change 
as he thinks proper; nor is the op- 
portunity for being dishonest on such 
occasions, ever known to mislead 
them. This is a piece of confidence 
that in some other capitals of Eu- 
rope, would soon be repented of by 
whoever should think of displaying 
it. It must not, however, be sup- 
posed that the Russians are abso- 
lutely immaculate in this respect ; on 
the contrary, they make small scruple 
of appropriating to themselves any 
little article of value. But robbery, 
or any thing like violence, very rarely 


occurs ; little care therefore is taken , 


to secure doors and windows. ‘Tra- 
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velling is also perfectly safe, except, 
indeed, among the Nomadic tribes of 
the Caucasus, &c. &e. 

_ Whether it arises from the dispo- 
sition of the people, or from the cha- 
racter of the government, 1 know 
not; but nowhere does a more un- 
limited religious toleration prevail 
than in Russia. Another remarkable 
trait among the Russians, is their 
extreme and disinterested hospitality. 
A stranger, or a young man of mos 
derate circumstances, in any of the 
larger cities, is sure of obtaining 
access to tables which he may consider 
as his own; and can avail himself of 
the general invitation given, without 
the least reserve or constraint. Gaiety 
and good-humour prevail at the en- 
tertainments of the better classes, 
without ever degenerating into Bac- 
chanalian excess. The common peo- 
ple, however, indulge very freely in 
the use of spirits, and particularly of 
their favourite brandy; yet even in 
their moments of extreme inebriety, 
they are rarely quarrelsome, and, 
when unable any longer to assist 
themselves, are treated with every 
attention, and all tenderness, by their 
less intoxicated companions. — If 
Venice be the Paradise of monks, 
Russia is most assuredly that of 
drunkards ; for, there, a man in liquor 
is regarded almost as a saint, and is 
sure to receive all the services his si- 
tuation demands, an humanity that 
probably arises in no small degree 
from sympathy with the disabled 
person, and a consciousness of their 
own frequent need of similar acts of 
charity. 
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No. II. 


To Richard Pemberton, Esq. Paper Buildings, Temple, London 


My Dear Dicx,—I perfectly un- 
derstand your quiz about the “ Let- 
ters,” and I -have no doubt the 
-doetor and you are laying your wise 
heads together, to make a lion of me 
when I return; but take care that 
when your head is in my mouth I 
do not wag my tail—What a plague 
sets you upon Peter!—Can a man 
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Edinburgh, May, 1821. 


not write a letter from this impudent 
town but you must make him the 
bear and fiddle of it ;—as if we were 
all seeking a hook in the nose for the 
sake of the crowd it may bring round 
us!— But neither bear-dance, nor 
Morris-dance shall you lead me ;— 
I have consulted a Scots law friend 
about wy compact to send you an 
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account of the place, and he tells me, 
that I may resile at any time before 
implement, (as he phrased it) and 
may claim a /ocus penitentiea.—You 
are on the wrong side of the post 
with me for law therefore, and I 
advise you not to force me to take 
udvantage of my Scotch domicile. 
Speaking of law, I do not know 
upon what subject I can better in- 
troduce Edinburgh and you to 
each other, for it is the living of both 
of you:—I am afraid, however, that 
were you to mect upon it, your mu- 
tual admiration would resemble what 
we may imagine that of Lycurgus 
and Jeremy Bentham to be in si- 
milar circumstances; for 1 am not 
sure that the Lacedemonian and the 
Bencher would be more ignorant 
of each other’s craft, than a hoary 
Scottis laywer and my present Cor- 
respondent.—In one particular, you 
law gentry are the same in all coun- 
tries, that is, the barbari«m of your 
language: — the Latin Lexicogra- 
phers never omit the head “ Barba- 
rous or Law-Latin ;”—I am told, 
there is a similar distinction as to 
Law-Scotch, and of course, our de- 
scendants in the 30th century will 
have the same addition to their John- 
sons and Sheridans.—In England, as 
far as ever you would let me learn, 
your mystic words are inapplicable 
to any thing else but law, and one 
can guess at the meaning of a rule 
nisi, a demurrer, and a rejoinder, 
although your fi fa’s, and ca sa’s 
are more than sufficiently enigmati- 
cal,—but here the language is per- 
fectly oracular, and it would puzzle 
(Edipus himself to interpret it. When 
a Judge intends to be peremptory in 
an order, he ordains parties to conde- 
scend; when he is disposed to be 
mild and monitory, he recommends 
them to hor their pleas !—Witnesses 
must be brought into court upon a 
Diligence, and before they can be ex- 
amined, they must be purged /— 
When a man leaves his estates to the 
poor, he is said to mortify them, and 
when you lose your deceased elder 
brother’s estate, it is called a con- 
quest !—They boast also of as much 
execrable Latin as you in Westmin- 
ster-hall,—some of it, indeed, is their 
peculium, (ex. gra. this — and 
for horrible phrases, such as “ blast- 
ing you at the horn,” “ poinding your 
ground,” * consigning vou to the 
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‘isk,” (all equally intelligible to me, ) 
I think they beat your barring of 
cowers, dockings of tails, and titles 
of hotchpot, clean out of the field. 

About four-fifths of my old play- 
mates and school cronies live by the 
law, and I may almost say, the same 
proportion holds in the upper popu- 
lation of Edinburgh :— You will not, 
therefore, be surprised at my know- 
ledge of the trade, for the Scots 
lawyers are not only not troubled 
with any of that shyness of being 
known, which some friends of mine 
in London are beset with, but seem 
rather to brag of their calling, and 
in mixed companies, they foist in ¢/¢ 
shop with an air of such easy face- 
tiousness, that you are wheedled into 
picking up their jargen for the sake 
of the jocularity which is clothed in 
it. The profession altogether, here, 
is on a quite different footing from 
England :—That branch of it, which 
answers to your attorneys, is com- 
posed of a rank in society above the 
average of yours, and before an ap- 
prentice can be bound to it, he must 
produce certificates of having at- 
tended a University, and made pro- 
gress in his studies ;—an immense 
advantage, and one great source of 
the cultivation of intellectual pur- 
suits which characterizes the young 
lawyers of this place.— In most other 
towns the society of young people is 
broken for ever by their leaving 
school, but here, generally speaking, 
they meet in two future stages, the 
College and the Court, engaged in the 
attainment of the same object, pro- 
fessional learning; and the desire 
of being “ clever fellows” is kept 
alive, by its being necessary to pre- 
serve their status among their asso- 
ciates. This desire, and the conse- 
quent ambition of shining, have of 
late amazingly increased among ™y 
young townsmen. Indeed, I fear !t 
is outrunning itself,—they are but 
seedlings in Testature, yet they as- 
sume a sharp knowledge of every 
thing connected with it, which to the 
really learned must be distressing.— 
It is now found such an apparently 
easy matter.to talk, and to write, 
and to print, with the air and man- 
ner of a scholar and acritic, and the 
high road of learning is trodden by “ 
many travellers, that its increase ° 
rubbish can scarcely be. wondered . 

You have often heard Allan an 
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me gabble about our debating Socie- 
ties in Edinburgh, and you cannot 
have forgotten our dispute about a 
certain West Indian president of the 
Medical, of which one of us was an 
unworthy member—I am told they 
have increased ten-fold, and there are 
now the Select, the Speculative, 
the Juridical, Academic, Theologic, 
‘Theomathic, Philalethic, Dialectic and 
Didactic, besides numerous others 
devoted to particular branches of 
science. How they are all kept 
going I camot so easily tell you,— 
some of their names, at least, go upon 
tic :—I have heard that one of them, 
at a full meeting, came to a resolu- 
tion of applying the balance in their 
treasurer's hands to a dinner and 
drink at the house of my namesake 
Bill, a measure which, as one of 
their patriarchs prognosticated, with 
tears in his eyes, swallowed up the 
Society forever. You cannot fail to 
observe, however, that where there 
isa spirit among the body of respect- 
able young men, which sets these 
thinking speculations a-going, there 
must be a state of society very diffe- 
rent from that of a trading or com- 
mercial capital. Men of sound sense 
and liberal education are much the 
same all over the world, but I rather 
think that it is in Edinburgh only that 
you have an enlightened city as a 
city, although London may exceed it 
in quantum of intellect, even propor- 
tionately to its excess of population ; 
but the grievance of London is, that 
you cannot collect yourselves, you 
are profound philosophers and_bril- 
liant wits on such and such an even- 
ing, alternately at Kensington, Albe- 
marle-street, Tavistock-square, &c. 
Now, in Edinburgh you meet your 
eminent men in clusters, daily and 
hourly if you like, in the streets or 
public walks, and you are saved a 
sensation (that will intrude itself at a 
party,) that you are looked upon as 
one of an audience brought together 
to see and be introduced to Mr. 
Such-a-one, the lion of the night: 
—besides, from the spirit to which [ 
have alluded, society at large par- 
takes of the nature of your eminent 
and distinguished society ; and what 
in London is made a set feast of, is 
here an ordinary meal. 

I went up to the Calton Hii (the 


Acropolis, as they wiil have it, of 


this Athens) for a walk, on Sunday 


Vor. Ill. 
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last, about twelve o'clock, and among 
the few Sabbath breakers that [ 
saw, there was one whose grave el- 
derly appearance set the consciences 
of us younger sinners quite at rest 
for our profanation. He looked as if 
he knew me, but trusting to looks in 
this respect has got me into so many 
ridiculous dilemmas, that I have re- 
solved to disregard them whenever I 
am not sure of the looker, which, in 
a little, I was in the present instance: 
he was a man of sixty and upwards, 
tresh looking and healthy, dressed in 
a fine medium of the old school, the 
more modern fulness of the 1799, and 
the last fit from Allen and Wilson. 
His face was a mixture of playful 
bluntness and waggery, with a good 
deal of genuine benignity, and an au- 
thoritative swell of the under lip ; but 
above all there was a beam of arch 
intelligence, an incapability, if 1 may 
so speak, of nof taking a sarcastic 
view of a subject, that I have never 
seen more strougly marked, except 
in the face of Voltaire ;—in short, it 
was Mr. A . When we had 
passed once or twice, | ventured up 
to him, and addressing him by name, 
asked him how he did ;—before I 
could get out my sentence, he had 
recollected me, and holding out his 
hends, “ Eh! Tam Young, where 
in the world have you come from,” 
he welcomed me home very cordially. 
We walked nearly a couple of hours 
round this most delightful of all pos- 
sible places, as your newspapers 
phrase it, and my companion was 
quite a chronicle, a living abstract of 
“ strangers guides,” for upwards of 
forty years. He looked down upon 
the whole of the New Town as you 
and I look at a row of new build- 
ings in the Regent’s Park ; or as I 
look upon the piles of streets, squares, 
and crescents, that have sprung up 
here since my boyhood. At the north 
sidefof the hill, he pointed out to me 
a mst beautiful new chapel for the 
worshippers of your land, and close 
by it the gothic spires of the Catholic 
chapel, both built during my trans- 
portation—“ Aye,” said he, “ they 
were ay mithers bairns,” (he gra- 
dually got Scotch in his language as 
we grew familiar,) ‘“ they were ay 
mithers bairns, though they coost 
cut owee their parritch ; now-a-days 
we may go to the devil without 
breaking an Act of Parliament, and 
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as my freend John Downie the writer 
says, the mair gaits you try for Hea- 
ven, the better chance you have o’ 
the right,—so he taks a round of 
them all. You'll ken the Tabernacle 
in the Walk.—Yonder it hings oure 
the coach work. I mind, and somay 
you, when its members, the Halda- 
nites, used to subscribe three baw- 
bees in the week for the hire o’ the 
Circus on the Sabbath nights (they 
ca’t the Pantheon now) and theyg tell 
a story o’ a parcel of you Englishmen 
gaun in halt muddled and hissing the 
preacher, because, as you said, Mr. 
Merryman never appeared in a black 
jerkin,—but you'll mak no such blun- 
der now, for it has got its right name 
at last, at least, if all kinds of wor- 
ship implies all kinds of gods.” The 
place which he thus described has 
goné through numberless changes — 
from a cireus, chapel, assembly- 
room, theatre, ball and _ concert 
rooms, and is now under the foster- 
ing management of the “ United 
Stud” Company, as what Mr. A. 
called “a horse play-house !” 

As we got round to the Old Town 
side, he continued—** Ay, and yon- 
der’s the closs where the Babylonish 
harlot was glad to get leave to lye 
forty years syne,—that’s afore your 
day,—Chalmers’s closs, just aff the 
Physic Gardens yonder.—I mind 
when the mob harried them wi fire 
and sword, and desolation, and I 
ance helped to save a poor auld 
Aberdeen priest from getting his neck 
broke out at,a window in a flour 
sack—but the holy text of pike and 
gun has been long obsolete, and if 
it's ever revived, I suppose it will 
be somewhat in the fashion o’ the 
French and English firing at Fonte- 
noy,’ —‘* Apres Messieurs, Apres 
Messieurs,”’—for politeness is now 
the order of the day among the god- 
ly of all denominations.” As we got 
down the hill into the town, we met 
a friend of A ’*s, a Mr. T——, 
a young advocate, to whom he intro- 
duced me;—he told us that he had 
just returned from attendance on 
some ladies, with whom he had been 
hearing Mr. Alison in the episcopal 
chapel, and he remarked upon the 
elegance of the sermon and the gen- 
tility of the people who sat in the 
churches of your persuasion. ‘“ Nae 
doubt, nae doubt,” said A » “ea 








‘genteel appearance will be a recom- 
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mendation in the next world as wee] 
as in this, and at any rate, Mr.Jumes, 
youll plead your habit and repute, 
for I see you're weel dressed, and I’se 
warrant you have been in good com- 
pany, but come along with us to 
your friend Charley Deas, and if 
you are no better engaged, you can 
walk out with us to the land of (a- 
naan.” Mr. T agreed, and 
A——— took us along the most pub- 
lic streets, just as the people were 
crowding to the afternoon service. 
I hardly ever saw so many pretty 
girls;—the carriage beauties of 2 
Hyde Park Sunday cannot exce! 
them, and the pedestrians, as the 
Morning Post calls them, cannot 
equal them.—I speak of respectable 
women, you will recollect, for if | 
did not make this explanation, Simp- 
kinson and you would be on me im- 
mediately in a manner that I know 
of old. 

When we were passing St. David’s- 
street, (look for it on the map I left 
you, at theeast end of Princes-street,) 
Mr. A mentioned a circumstance 
regarding its name, which was new 
to me—mind, I don’t vouch for the 
fact—“ Did it ever strike you Mr. 
Young, that the Edinburgh people 
retained their puritanism in all their 
streets but this >—You never hear ot 
SauntJames’s-square, or St. George's, 
or St. John’s, or St. Catharine’s,—and 
as to St. Giles and St. Cuthbert, they 
have unnamed them altogether, at 
least they have buried them wi Saunt 
John Knox i’ the Tolbuith Kirk, or 
wi’ my gude-father Saunt Sanders 
Mowbray i’ the Wast; but here the 
Saunt’s as sure’s the David or the 
Andrew.” I could not account for 
the peculiarity, though its existetce 
immediately struck me. “ Look up, 
said A , * to the corner house o” 
the right hand, wi’ pillars at the 
threshold,—that house, you see, Was 
built before either the square or the 
street, and stood for sometime by 
itsel’: —it was possessed by the 
saunt that lies below yon thing on 
the hill like a lang gallipot, or @ 

. ithout the handle ; and 
porter-mug withou L < 
when the New Town Christeners had 
exhausted their Georges and Char- 
lottes and Fredericks and aoneys 
(and, my word, they did extend e 
reyalty,) some of them seeing ri 
house, bethought them o its —— 
ous occupier, and named it alte 
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him, but how it cam by its holy 
addition, except on account o’ its 
name-father getting canoneezed in 
the Calton-hill calendar, my friend 
T here will be better able to 
tell you.u—I will say for my towns- 
men, that if the working o’ miracles 
be, as I am told, the chief grounds 
of canonization, there has been no 
lack o’ them at the shrine of David 
Hume !—What d’ye think, Mr. T—, 
ay?” It was hard to say upon 
what the old man’s satire bore hard- 
est,—but the latter part was an evi- 
dent fling at T , who, although 
a clergyman’s son, is, I suppose, 
one of the school which predominates 
here. A—— continued :— As for 
the square, I never could learn how 
it cam’ by its sanctity, unless it was 
after my auld friend Andrew Crosbie 
the advocate, that built yon fine 
house wi’ the pillars, that they’re 
making a bank of.” This kind of 
conversation kept us till we reached 
Mr. Deas’s stair, —and we found him 
at home ;—but, as I have not much 
more room in this sheet, and eamot 
think of beginning a fourth, I must 
leave him and the delightful evening 
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that we passed at Canaan, till my 
next letter. I must not omit, how- 
ever, to tell you, that A Savs, 
that this Crosbie was the original of 
Pleydell in Guy Mamnering : if. this 
be so, it will enlist an older hand in 
the composition of these immortal 
works than has ever been publicly 
noticed. 

Tell Allan that I got his last let- 
ter, and am delighted to hear of his 
carriage job ;—he need not be so 
uneasy about a good coachman, for 
it he himself knows his trade, his 
horses will not be long before they 
can trot to his patients’ doors, with- 
out any other Atn¢t than being yoked ! 
I shall write him immediately, but 
as he is under some woeful delusions 
about this town, which it is fit he 
should not be suffered longer to 
Jabour under, tell him in three 
words, that Bickers are abrogated, 
the Claugh is abolished, and Cowlies 
are no more.—And in this goodly 
company, my dear Dick, I leave you 
for a week or two. 

Ever yours, most sincerely, 


T. Y. 











A SELECTION OF 


IRISH MELODIES, 


BY THOMAS MOORE. 


Tue eighth, and, we fear, the last 
number of the Irish Melodies, by 
the union of whose music to his beau- 
tiful verse, Mr. Moore has laid his 
country under such infinite obliga- 
tions, has just issued from the press. 
When, in a former portion of the 
work, the poet bade “ farewell to 
his harp,” with all respect for him, 
we doubted his sincerity. ‘ At 
lover’s perjuries they say Jove 
laughs.” —At poet’s lapses, then, why 
should mortals be too serious? In 
this case it is impossible, because 
the delinquent has the double justi- 
fication of love and poetry. How- 
ever, there is prefixed to this num- 
ber a general and final dedication of 
the entire work to the nobility and 
gentry of Ireland, which really looks 
as if it was brought to its termina- 
tion in .good earnest. Why this 
should be so, is not for us to say. 
The poet is still, and long may he 
continue so, in full possession of his 
fine faculties ; and the wild moun- 





tains and valleys of his country are 
still rich in most melodious airs, 
which have escaped the accompani- 
ments of Mr. Bishop. Whether, 
however, this is to be the last sound 
of the Irish harp, or whether it will 
produce another dulcet echo, its mu- 
sic has certainly established, for Lre- 
land, a high name in vocal science, 
and the verse to which it has been 
« married” places its author amongst 
the very first lyric poets of any age 
or nation—even by the side of Ho- 
race and Anacreon. Beautiful as are 
many parts of his Lalla Rookh, and 
exquisite as we admit many of his 
epistles from America to be, it is to 
his songs that Moore must trust for 
immortality, and immortal he must 
he as long as English ladies can (ove, 
or Irish gentlemen can drink, which, 
we take it, is as much of immortality 
as any modern bard can consider him- 
self equitably entitled to. The lyrist 
has, indeed, in this respect, a great 
advantage over the brotherhood of 
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Parnassus. The heart of every one 
takes its season of benevolence, and 
grows tired of satire—the mind will 
not for ever chill itself within the 
shade of ethics, and neither heart 
nor mind can sustain eternally the 
horrors or the heights of the epic as- 
pirant. But the lyrist strays care- 
lessly along the verges of the moun- 
tain.—The echoes which he awakens, 
if not loud, are sweet; and the 
chords with which he produces them 
are heart-strings. He identifies him- 
self with the passions of youth—he 
associates himself with the pleasures 
of manhood—he sighs melodious 
comfort in the bower—he sings 
most mirthful logic over the bottle,— 
he resounds and sweetens the music 
of the chase; and whether with 
young or old-—in bowers, or copses, 
or banquets—sighing with lovers, or 
carousing with Bacchanals, he en- 
tangles himself with the richest 
threads of our existence—he is de- 
termined, at all events, to have a 
garland; and, when the season of 
the flowers is past, he jovially awaits 
its return, clustering his brows with 
the fruitage of the vineyard. In this 
last department, indeed, Moore has 
one living rival in the patriarch per- 
son of Captain Morris; but he has 
only one —there is no one else similis 
aut secundus. It is no disparagement 
to any one to admit Morris to a con- 
vivial competition. Bacchus in his 
wildest, merriest, and most classical 
moods, has not a more inspired. ido- 
later than the veteran laureate of 
the vintage—the snows of eighty win- 
ters have not withered a leaf of his 
laurels, and even Mont Blance’s “ dia- 
dem” might melt in the sunshine of 
his perennial imagination. ‘ That 
time flies fast, the poet sings,’ and 
‘ That I think’s a reason fair to fill 
my glass again,’ will remain the 
standard justifications of every revel- 
ler who can blend wine, and wit, 
and music together, as long as the 
ivied god retains a single votary to 
hiceough over his orgies, Of course 
when we speak of the songs of Cap- 
taiu Morris, we speak only of those 
which he composed before the second 
botile,—of those which age may hear 
without a blush, and to which youth 
may listen without any fear of the 
consequences. As the lyrist of love, 
however, Moore stands alone and 
unrivalled. Anacreon might rise from 


his grave to hear him, and Lalas: 
herself, whether “ dulce vidane.” Se 
* dulce loquens,” might forget for 
him, for a moment, even the nightin- 
gale of Italy. 

Of the songs contained in the pre- 
sent number, the one composed in 
memory of Mr. Grattan is the most 
elaborate, if not the happiest. But it 
is scarcely fair to consider it altoge- 
ther as a song, because a note informs 
us that only the first two verses are 
intended to be sung. It is a poem, 
which the heart aided the head in dic- 
tating, and its subject well deserves 
the celebration. The first patriot of 
any country is worthy the commemo- 
ration of its first poet. In this beau- 
tiful and spirited production there is 
much of history—the leading points, 
both of Mr. Grattan’s public and pri- 
vate character, are touched with the 
fidelity of an annalist. The utter 
darkness in which he found his coun- 
try—the glorious splendour which he 
flashed on it—the memorable epoch 
of 1782, when he obtained a free 
trade, a free constitution, and a final 
judicature—the rewards given him by 
an attesting parliament—the sweet 
simplicity of his domestic life, and the 
noble equanimity which he preserv- 
ed, alike amid the shade or the sun- 
shine of popular versatility, are fine- 
ly and judiciously illustrated. This 
monument, perennius @re, erected 
by the hands of friendship, patriot- 
ism, and genius, is more than an equi- 
valent to the children of Grattan, for 
the heartless ingratitude with which 
his memory has been treated. Alas, 
in Ireland there is little hope, that 
even Hamlet’s span of commemora- 
tion will be permitted to a “a great 
man,” Athens was remarkable, and 
has become branded to all posterity, 
for the denunciation of the ‘ bravest, 
the wisest, and the best” of her cl- 
tizens; but Athens was civilized, 
and refinement too often polishes 
away the most substantial virtues of 
a national character.— What excuse, 
however; “can the catholics of Ire- 
land plead for having’ once, with 
‘savage ferocity, ‘attempted the lite 
of her Aristides! for having, before 
his. ashes were cold, preferred to hts 
candidate son, a man “-without @ 
name ;” and for not even raising one 
poor stone in his honour, who res- 
cued her from being a proverb and 
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same excuse will serve her for per- 
mitting the bones of Curran to rot 
unhonoured and forgotten in the 
vaults of Paddington. The follow- 
ing is the heart-touching effort by 
which Moore has exonerated himself 
from the general opprobrium. It is 
set to a mournful but spirited air, 
called Macfarlane’s Lamentation. 


Shall the harp then be silent, when he, 
who first gave 
To our country a name, is withdrawn 
from all eyes ? 
Shall a minstrel of Erin stand mute by the 
grave, 
Where the first—where the last of her 
patriots Hes ? 
No—faint though the death-song may fall 
froin his lips, 
Though his harp, like his soul, may 
with shadows be crost, 
Yet, yet shall it sound, ’mid a nation’s 
eclipse, 
And proclaim to the world what a star 
hath been lost ! 


What a union of all the affections and 


powers, 
By which life is exalted, embellish’d, 
refin’d, 
Was embraced in that spirit—whose centre 
was ours, 
While its mighty circumference circled 
mankind. 
Oh, who that loves Eri.—or who that can 


see 
Through the waste of her annals, that 
epoch sublime— 
Like a pyramid, rais’d in the desert— 
where he 
And his glory stand out to the eyes of all 
time !— 
That one lucid interval, snatch’d from the 
loom 
And the madness of ages, when, fill’d 
with his soul, 
A nation o’erleap’d the dark bourds of her 
doom, 
And, for one sacred instant, touch’d Li- 
berty’s goal ! 
Who, that ever hath heard him—hath 
drank at the source 
- Of that wonderful eloquence, all Erin’s 


own 
In whose high-thoughted daring, the fire, 


and the force, 
And the yet untam’d spring of her spirit 
are shown— 


An eloquence, rich—wheresoever its wave 
Wander’d free and triumphant—with 
thoughts that shone through, 
As clear as the brook’s “stone of lustre,” 
and gave, 


With the flash of the gem, its solidity 


too. 
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Who, that ever approach’d him, when, 
free from the crowd, 
In a home full of love, he delighted w 
tread 
*Mong the trees which a nation had giv’n, 
and w ich bow'd, 
As if each brought a new civic crown for 
his head— 
That home, where—like him who, as fable 
hath told, 
Put the rays from his brow, that his child 
might come near— 
Every glory forgot, the most wise of the 
0 


Became all that the simplest and young- 
est hold dear. 


Is there one, who hath thus, through his 
orbit of life, 
But at distance observ’d him—through 
glory, through blame, 
In the calm of retreat, in the grandeur of 
strife, 
Whether shining or clouded, still high 
and the same— 


Such a union of all that enriches life’s hour, 
Of the sweetness we love and the great- 
ness we praise, 
As that type of simplicity blended with 
power, 
A child with a thunderbolt only por- 
trays.— 
Oh no—not a heart, that e’er knew him, 
but mourns, 
Deep, deep o’er the grave, where such 
glory is shrin’d— 
O’er a monument Fame will preserve, 
*mong the urns 
Of the wisest, the bravest, the best of 
mankind ! 


The following extract is from an- 
other and a very different kind of 
song set to one of Ireland’s merriest 
planxties, and composed in honour 
of her far famed Potsheen Whiskey, 
which we are told once superseded 
even the “ divine marasquino” on 
the lips of royalty. The second 
verse cannot well be understood by 
the English reader without some 
little explanation. The unfortunate 
Irish peasant who cannot well pay 
the exorbitant rent of an absentee 
landlord, and is quivering under 
the fangs of the “‘ middle man,” or 
agent, betakes himself to the loftiest 
and most unfrequepted mountains, 
where he manufactures the magic 
beverage, by the smuggled sale of 
which, he hopes to disencumber him- 
self. His small uncouth rustic still, 
and the green turf, which he is 
obliged to use in the process, gives 
it the smoke flavour, which is allud- 
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ed to in the second stanza. This 
manufacture has been made “ un- 
lawful” by act of parliament, and 
the penalty is a fine and nine months’ 
imprisonment. The peasantry have 
an utter abhorrence of the licensed 
whiskey, which in their vocabulary 
is termed “‘ THE PARLIAMENT. 
Their excuses, sometimes, when 
detected and arraigned, are most 
amusing. The writer of this once 
saw one of them put upon his trial, 
which he had contrived to evade at the 
previous assizes, under pretence of 
the indisposition of a witness; the 
real cause was his fear of the then 
going judge of assize. To his great 
discomfiture, however, the same 
judge chose the ensuing circuit. 
When arraigned, Baron M‘Clelland 
addressed him—“ Well, my lad. I re- 
member you, what have you got to 
say for yourself this time?” “ In 
troth, little enough, my lord, for you 
kilt my witness !""—* J kill your wit- 
ness, fellow—what do you mean?” 
** No offince at all my lord, but sor- 
row a word of lie there’s tn it—we 
were all so flustrated at the last as- 
sizes, that my poor Paddy would’nt 
touch a drop ever since, except the 
parliament, and it finished him fairly 
—my lord, you know well it'd pison 
the devil.” Appeals of this sort are 
by no means unfrequent. The fol- 
lowing are the two last stanzas of 
the Irish * John Barley Corn :”— 


Never was philter form’d with such power 
To charm and bewilder as this we are 
quaffing ; 
Its magic began when, in autumn’s rich 
hour, 
As a harvest of gold in the fields it stood 
laughing. 
There, having, by nature’s enchantment, 
been fill’d 
With the balm and the bloom of her 
kindliest weather, 
This wonderful juice from its core was dis- 
till’d, 
To enliven such hearts as are here brought 
together ! 
Then drink of the cup—you'll find there’s 
a spell in 
Its va drop ’gainst the ills of morta- 
ity— 
Talk of the cordial that sparkled for Helen, 
Her cup was a fiction, but this is reality. 


And though, perhaps—but breathe it to no 
one— 
Like caldrons the witch brews at mid- 
night so awful, 
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In secret this philter was first taught to 
flow on, 
ost «a less potent for being unlaw- 
ul. 
What, though it may taste of the smoke of 
that flame, 
Which in silence extracted its virtue for. 
bidden— 
Fill up—there’s a fire in some hearts I 
could name, 
Which may work too its charm, though 
now lawless and hidden. 
So drink of the cup—for oh there’s a spell 
In 
Its —_ drop ’gainst the ills of morta. 
ity— 
Talk of the cordial, that sparkled for Helen, 
Her cup was a fiction, but this is reality. 


We are not fond of accusing poets, 
and particularly such poets as Mr. 
Moore, of any thing like plagiarism. 
He is too original to become an imi- 
tator of any one—too rich in his own 
stores to draw upon the coffers of 
another,— but there certainly is a sin- 
, a and rather suspicious coinci- 

ence in one of the songs of this 
number, and the lines which we an- 
nex, and which are selected from a 
pretty, and rather unjustly neglected 
poem, published by Murray in 1813. 


Ne’er ask the hour—what is it to us 
How time dea!s out his treasures ? 
The golden moments, lent us thus, 
Are not his coin, but Pleasure’s. 
If counting them over could add to their 
blisses, 
I'd number each glorious second ; 
But moments of joy are, like Lesbia’s 
kisses, 
Too quick and sweet to be reckon’d. 
Then fill the cup—what is it to us 
How Time his circle measures ? 
The fairy hours we call up thus, 
Obey no wand but Pleasure’s ! 


Young Joy ne’er thought of counting hours, 
Till Care, one summer’s morning, 

Set up, among his smiling flowers, 
A dial, by way of warning. 


The parallel lines to which we al- 
lude are these: 


Fronting the ocean, but beyond the ken 

Of public view and soun”, of murm ring 
men, 

Of unhewn roots composed, and knarled 
wood, 

A small and rustic oratory stood— 

Two mossy pines, high bending, iter 
wove 

Their aged and fantastic arms above. 

In front, amid the gay, surrounding flowers, 

A dial counted the departing hours, 
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On which the sweetest light of summer 
shone— 

A rude and brief inscription mark'd the 
stone— 


To count, with passing shade, the hours, 
I placed the dial 'mid the flowers ; 
That one by one, came forth and died, 
Blooming and withering by its side. 
Mortal, let the sight impart 

Its pensive moral to thy heart. 


The coincidence cannot fail to 
strike the reader; it may, however, 
certainly be altogether accidental. 
The name of the poem is “‘ The Mis- 
sionary.’—There are a number of 
other very beautiful poems, which 
our limits will not allow us to select. 
The poem called the “ Parallel” is 
extremely touching, and quite cha- 
racteristic of the author. In taking 
our leave of this volume, which we 
recommend to all who have “ music 
in their souls,” we cannot conclude 
better than by noticing the great 
simplicity and beauty of the air to 
which the words, “‘Oh banquet not,” 
are set, and by quoting the following 
fine hymn, which we wish the Nea- 
politans could have heard in their 
ranks, before they relinquished the 
last hope of freedom for the land of 
song. 
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Oh, the sight entrancing, 

When morning's beam is glancing 
O’er files, array'd . 
With helm and biade, 

And plumes, in the gay wind dancing ! 

When hearts are all high beating, 

And the trumpet’s voice repeating 
That song, whose breath 
May lead to death, 

But never to retreating ! 

Oh the sight entrancing, 

When morning's beam is glancing 
O’er files, array‘d 
With helm and blade, 

And plumes, in the gay wind dancing ! 


Yet, ’tis not helm or feaither— 
For ask yon despot, whether 
His plumed bands 
Could bring such hands 
And hearts as ours together, 
Leave pomps to those who need 'an— 
Adorn but man with freedom, 
And proud he braves 
The gaudiest slaves, 
That crawl, where monarchs lead ’em. 
The sword may pierce the beaver, 
Stone walls in time may sever, 
’Tis heart alone, 
Worth steel and stone, 
That keeps men free for ever ! 
Oh that sight entrancing, 
When the morning's beam is glancing 
O’er files, array’d 
With helm and blade, 
And in Freedom’s cause advancing ! 








SECOND LETTER FROM A ROUE. 


Your tales of Men and manners ; facts, home facts, 


Have you of these, Sir? 


Tue design which I imparted to 
you a month or two since, of unfold- 
ing some of our mysteries and feel- 
ings, has it seems created some sen- 
sation, and has really carried as great 
a panic into parts of our circle, as 
was felt among the wives and daugh- 
ters of Darius, when the famed Alex- 
ander was about to penetrate the 
Persian camp. 

The two following extracts from 
notes received, among several others, 
will describe the hopes and fears with 
which it has filled both aged and 


youthful breasts, which would other- 
wise have remained in listlessness or 
repose. 

‘‘ Lady Frances, sincerely hopes 
that Sir W. in the prosecution of his 
task, will not advert to the malicious 


I'm familiar with them. 


——- 


and malevolent story relating to Lord 
’s Opera box. She assures 
him, that the sentiments of purity 
and independence which fill her heart 
would prevent her acceptance of the ‘ 
overtures of a man of forty-five, 
solely on account of the pleasure de- 
rived from his comfortable, and cer- 











tainly very elegant, box at the 
Opera.” 
“In conclusion, Lady H. P r 





is sure, that Sir W- will throw 
a veil over the impossibility her lady- 
ship and daughter have hitherto ex- 
perienced of getting into Almack’s.— 
Could he not give a hint, in his next 
writing, of the bravery and merits of 
her late husband, and of her own 
elegant receptions of the fashionable i 
world. She thinks he might have 
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used his influence with Lady J—y 
before now, but will not complain.” 

The following letter is from F——, 
a laconic fellow—I hesitated whe- 
ther I should set it down, because it 
is complimentary, but one of our 
order can afford to receive and ac- 
knowledge acompliment. It is your 
«* would and would not,” your half- 
deserving and whole-wishing things 
that palter about it. 

«© Dear —— You ask me to take up 
the subject— I can’t write, I never 
could in my life—I can sometimes 
think and talk, but to string words 
together like beads, is not my forte ; 
thinking and talking are very diffe- 
rent things from writing. If you 
wish for my advice—here it is— go 
on as you have begun—in the same 
spirit —Don’'t indulge in the appetite 
for scandal which all ranks have in 
common. Whatever is absurd in 
manners or systems is a fair object of 
ridicule ; there is no necessity for in- 
vading private life. Whose is per- 
fect? a cheerful fellow like yourself 
needs no such caution, if left to his 
own dictates, the saturnine and 
moody are those only who wound in 
the dark. 

“Since you have been at New- 
market, much has been said of your 
Letter in the Lonpon Macazine,— 
you'll hear all about it on your ar- 
rival. I may as well tell you this, 
that R does not like his portrait 
—you have hit him off to the life, it 
will do him good, for he is too intru- 
sive. He’s as heavy in the drawing 
room, as Peel is in the house—He 
never learnt any thing but French, 
and the casting up of pounds, shil- 
lings, and pence, which accounts for 
his affectation and stinginess. He 
was at court the other day, I wish 
you had seen the difference between 
the king’s bow and his—* Hyperion’s 
to a satyr.” But who can vie with 
grace itself ? 





“ Your's truly, 
7 Po” 


A few words will quiet all doubts 


—I love my fair friends, that is, those 
who are fair, too well wantonly to 
invade their peace, or by disquieting 
them to lessen their attractions ; but 
if 1 meet with a pretender in my path, 
it will do much good to give her a hint 
that she is one. I have one or two 


in my eye,—I hope they will not 
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come in my way—at all events, I will 
not go out of mine to seek them. 

I have not noticed some curious 
specimens of male vanity—especially 
one from P—m, all the world knows 
this part of him,—it is his worst 
feature—I may perhaps, say some- 
thing more of him another time. 

In my last I endeavoured to dis- 
play the characteristics of the Roué ; 
but the portrait seems sketchy and 
requires filling up to make it faithful. 
—One prominent feature, and a very 
bright one too, was omitted— besides, 
some very necessary dashes of light, 
without which it would not be com- 
plete. And although when finished 
it may be glowing, yet believe me it 
will be true to nature and in perfect 
keeping—like that chef dauvre of 
Corregio in the Mareschalchi gallery 
at Bologna, which in its great bright- 
ness, is shewn with the shutters near- 
ly closed. 

The feature to which I allude, is 
his exquisite perception of the Beau- 
t?ful, and his invariable and unaltera- 
ble sympathy with it:—it pervades 
his thoughts, words, and actions— 
faithful as the magnet to the centre, 
whatever he says or does, is influ- 
enced by it. No specious semblance, 
or tricked-out imitation can allure 
him, or dull for a moment that per- 
spicacity of vision, which is as un- 
erring as truth. He is in practice, 
what your Greeks of old were in 
theory, the true epicure in taste— 
whether it be in sound, sense or sub- 
stance. Take the term in its most 
expressive and comprehensive meai- 
ing, he is susceptible of it all, and 
capable of all the enjoyments it can 
afford. Place before the true Roue 
the beauty of the “ human form di- 
vine,” in all its movements, under all 
its influences—agitated by passions 
or quiescent in repose, he scans it 
with the infallible eye of taste,— dis- 


~ tils and imbibes the richest parts, and 


makes his own banquet ;—or exhibit 
to him wisdom, the beauty of the 
mind, it is not above his ken :—how- 
ever the treasure may be encrusted 
and encumbered by worldly dross, 
he can extract the ore, and estimate 
its value. In the arts or in arms, 
the same sound taste ~y it judg- 
ment if you will) prevails. In paint- 
ing, he prefers Guido, that master of 
assion and of interest, to Carlo 

Ice, whose chief merit is colouring, 
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which addresses itself to the eye only. 
The elevated, but pure and simple 
style of Leonardo da Vinci, he esti- 
mates above the factitious of West, 
or the comparatively tame of Hay- 
don.* In sculpture, the natural 
grace of the Grecian to the artificial 
of the Roman ; in architecture, Pal- 
ladio to Bernini, or even Michael 
Angelo, and Soane. In arms, Bayard, 
that “ Preux Chevalier, sans peur et 
sans reproche,’ to Wellington or 
Bonaparte. As the Roué is never 
the victim of unbridled passions, so 
he is never cold or morbid. His tem- 
perament, mental and bodily, is suffi- 
ciently glowing to brighten his per- 
ceptions and feelings, and to give a 
sunny and cheerful tone to all his 
views or objects. I must here guard 
you against the erroneous impres- 
sion, that the Roué of the present 
day is a copy of the Roué of 
the latter time of Louis XV. or of 
the whole time of Louis XVI. In 
the commencement of the reign of 
the first of these monarchs the Roué 
first appeared, he was then some- 
what like his namesake of the pre- 
sent day—excursive in his pleasures 
—sensual, but it was the sensuality 
of refinement :—with the propaga- 
tion, however, of that demoralizing 
philosophy which pervaded society 
during the period of the last ill-fated 
monarch, came also a corresponding 
immorality in taste. The intellec- 
tually or tastefully sensual was de- 
formed into bodily sensual ; and the 
Roué realized the Pythagorean phi- 
losophy of transmigration, ‘* the 
souls of men transfused themselves 
into the trunks of beasts.” The 
Roué becaine known only by his at- 
tenuated and debauched frame or his 
sickly and depraved appetite—lust 
was his idel, and woman his victim, 


* I allude to Leonardo’s “ Last Supper,”—West’s ‘¢ Christ rejected,” and Mr. 
Haydon’s head of Christ in ‘*‘ the Entry into Jerusalem.”—The “ Last Supper 
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and his career was unchanged, so 
long as he could sacrifice at the same 
shrine—'till, at length, destitute of 
power, though not of passion, he 
ended by polluting the sacred altar 
of Hymen, in offering up a last vie- 
tim, bound in the sordid chains of 
Pluto.t 

He could not say with Lord By- 
ron’s Doge, 


*T was not a foolish dotard’s vile caprice, 

Nor the false edge of aged appetite, 

Which made me covetous of girlish beauty 

And a young bride; nor was this my age 

Infected with that leprosy of lust 

Which taints the hoaricst years of vicious 
men, 

Making them ransack to the very last 

The dregs of pleasure for their vanish’d 


jovs; 
Or hug in selfish marriage some young 
victim, 


Too helpless to refuse a state that’s honest, 
Too feeling not to know herself a wretch. 


Such is not our Roué, we revert to 
his best days, and perhaps need not 
shrink from a comparison. 

But, quitting this digression, let 
me resume my favorite subject of the 
Beautiful; and here I may as well 
premise that, with reference to it, I 
have just now in my mind’s eye /we 
or three peculiar specimens, and that, 
while their influence is bright and 
vivid, I may as well display them to 
you.—In doing so I shall be rovingly 
and argumentatively discursive. You 
will yawn, perhaps, at this declara- 
tion, and you do—good! But look at 
the “menus,” as the French have it— 
my bill of fare. 

Bear, Monkey, and Badger-bait- 
ing at Mr. Caleb Baldwin’s in West- 
minster ; pugilism ; Mr. Webb’s Con- 
versazione; Mr. Mathews’s air, 
earth, and water excursion ; and (if 
I have room, time, and spirits) Al- 


Ws 





” is to 











be found in the ruins of ** Santa Maria presso San Celso,”’ at Milan,—once a convent, 
afterward transformed by the enlightened French into a stable, and now under the 
disinterested Austrians let out to a Picture Quack, who sells vile copies to the English 
amateurs, and calls them originals.—This wonderful production is painted in fresco.— 
It has suffered much from time and the musquetry of the French soldiery. The wretches 
last named, used to amuse themselves by discharging their carbines at it. It is worthy 
of remark, however, that the head of our Saviour has escaped both ravages—#f is quite 
perfect. I recommend Mr. Haydon, who is doubtless a great painter, but not yet a 


Leonardo, to go to Milan on purpose to see it. Leonardo da Vinci did not study only 
the superficies of his art—he was a mathematician, metaphysician, poet and scholar. In 


a word, he was a great genius. ; 
+ The term Roué, signifies racked or broken on the wheel, and was applied to these 


beings as figurative of the state of the body to which debauchery had reduced them. 
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mack’s! Why do you exclaim at 
such a combination? They are all 
pictures ; and to form a tolerable col- 
lection, is it necessary they should 
all be of one school? or even chefs 
d’ceuvre >—By no means—they may 
each differ from the other in style, 
and if they do not reach excellence, 
they may soar above mediocrity, and 
have each one leading character—the 
beautiful. ‘They will form no very 
incongruous collection, and, as the 
lady says, in the Critic, “ I think, 
sir, you'll find that we shall make 
the parts do very well together.” 

I may say with my ancestor, Sir 
Symonds D’Ewes, who wrote in 
Elizabeth's reign,— These 1 have 
proposed to myself to labour in, be- 
sides divers other smaller works: like 
him who shoots at the sun, not in 
hopes to reach it, but to shoot as 
high as his strength, art, or skill 
will permit.—If 1 can finish a little 
in each kind, it may stir up some 
able judge to add an end to the 
whole.” 

I know of no writer of the present 


day, who has given any sketch of 


the amusements of our class of so- 
ciety, there are many better able, in 
respect of talent, than myself, but the 
blank ought at once to be filled up, 
for time flies. 

We know how valuable any the 
least record of the past manners has 
become, and imperfect as mine will 
be—and who knows what may be 
its fate, what is hidden in the womb 
of time—why may not imagination 
trace your Magazine, till we see it 
sought for by the curious as more rare 
than a Caxton or Wynkyn de Worde, 
and fetching at another Roxburg sale, 
A.D. 2800, more than even the rarest 
ot these black letter valuables.--When 
White's and Almack’s shall be no 
more !—* then is doomsday near.” 

Pardon also this digression, gentle 
sir, and now for arrangement-—aye, 
there's the rub—umnless the whole 
be well placed the effect may be de- 
stroyed.—It is an axiom that to fix 
the attention of, it is necessary to 
begin by pleasing, your company.— 


Mr. Mathews does this, and, there. 
fore, I will commence with him.— 
And here I am compelled to have a 
hit—(this is an antecedent expres- 
sion, belonging properly to my beauty 
of pugilism) at that worthless and 
unimaginative class of beings, the 
critics of this metropolis. In all the 
criticisms which I have read, this 
person has been treated of as an imi- 
tator and a mimic.—By all that is 
beautiful in humour and passion ! if 
he is only a mimic, then Shakspeare, 
Ben Johnson, Beaumont, and Flet- 
cher, Garrick, and Kean, were only 
mimics. ‘This is no hyperbole ;—I 
do not assert that he possesses all 
the attributes of any one, or of all 
these celebrated men,—but this I 
would enforce, that he has, in com- 
mon with the triumviri first named 
(Beaumont and Fletcher are one 
and indivisible), the power of look- 
ing into the human mind—of taking 
any ruling passion, and with cer- 
tain or minor ones, of combining and 
embodying them, of giving them in- 
deed shape and feature ; and that 
with the latter two, he has the capa- 
city of illuminating, and of placing 
most forcibly before our eyes and 
understandings these latent, but still 
living conceptions.—‘“‘ The gayest, 
happiest attitude of things.”—In a 
word, he is actor and author, and I 
am justified in this conclusion by the 
opinion of one of the greatest living 
geniuses our age can boast.* To 
come to example.—Take the charac- 
ter of Major Longbow (I speak now 
to those who have attended Mr. Ma- 
thews’s amusements: to those who 
have not, I say lose no time.)— 
Well! take this character—it is the 
most prominent—it is well defined 
in the outset, takes its natural part 
in, and arrives at the conclusion ot, 
the performance highly wrought up 
and in perfect preservation.— But, 
says some one—what passion or lead- 
ing bias of mind does it exhibit ’— 
Ambition, sir, a petty one, but still 
ambition—the desire of being lord ot 
the ascendant in every situation am 
over every body, and to attain which 








* I happen to know one or two geninses—and my condition is the less gracious.-— 
Your man of genius is pleasant enough te know through his works, but personal ac- 
guaintance with him is a terrible drawback from our enthusiasm,—his necromantc 
power flies with it—they are no longer superior beings, but become one of t 
‘+ palpable to sight as to touch,” * and this is of them,”—he talks like an angel, 


for his carcass and manners. 


he multitude 
but 
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he sacrifices all regard to truth and 
sincerity. Macbeth would have ty- 
ranunized over a whole kingdom, and 
sought to keep his crown with a 
wanton disregard of human blood.— 
Major Longbow would reign su- 
preme in his little state, by an equal 
disregard of truth and_ probability, 
the one to sustain himself, continually 
lied to his conscience, the other with 
the same view lies to every one he 
meets.—All tyrants are the same, 
great and small (except Richard, 
who had such a mighty grasp, that 
he could play with wickedness).— 
They puff themselves into imaginary 
greatness, and believe the lies they 
have told,* until some unfortunate 
event bursts the bubble, and shows 
them what they are, “in size and 
feature like the rest.”—Major Long- 
bow exists under the self delusion, 
that he is the strongest man of all 
his acquaintance, and that he has 
done more, and seen more than all 
the world besides, and to support 
which belief, he has recourse to 
the most ludicrous fictions ; his end 
is a mixture of the mean and the 
mighty.—He gets into the Polly 
packet, a squall dashes the mag- 
nifying mirror from his eyes—his 
muscle gradually relaxes, he reels to 
and fro, his frame heaves —he is sur- 
prised, ainazed —cries courage! cou- 
rage!—makes a strenuous effort at 
recovery—but all in vain —and with 
the pathetic exclamation (and this is 
one of Mr. Mathews’s master strokes, 
for it really is pathetic) “ Damn it 
Longbow! done at last!” he sinks. 
—The comedy of this character is 
exquisite, so is that of a subordi- 
nate one—the Angler.—He is one of 
those inane creatures who dream 
through life—whose whole occupa- 
tion is a trifle, and who are suscep- 
tible of no one agitating emotion ex- 
cept that of puling pettishness, when 
they are awakened from their slum- 
ber.—There are some others in which 
the beauty of humour and character 
are equally conspicuous, but I must 
have done. -One word only to Mr. 
Mathews before we part—In his il- 
lustration of the affécted man of fa- 
shion, 1 wish he would leave out the 
allusion of sitting in a private box, 
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and wearing a cravat of white gros 
de Naples. —I was in that situation, 
and was so attired—both are in real 
good taste, and are not affected. 

I was about to take you with me 
down to Pye-street, Westminster, but 
as I have heard that some children 
keep the tid-bit for the last, so we 
will, if you please, reserve Calcb’s 
sports for a bon bouche, and it is a 
** morceau recherché” I assure you. 
But as we do not descend at once 
to the antipodes, we may as well 
talk a little of pugilism. 

It is not my intention to treat of 
this science, as it regards the moral 
character of Englishmen,—of its in- 
fluence upon the habits and dis- 
positions of the nation, &c.—all this 
has been forcibly done by others, 
and to what has been said, thus far, 
J partly agree to and partly dissent 
from—but «I have never met with it 
treated upon in respect of the beauty 
which it is instrumental in eliciting. 
As I shall not detain you long upon 
this theme, we will. come to the 
scratch at once. It is admitted that 
no animated form is gifted with so 
much beauty as the human — and 
that that beauty is more expressive 
in action than in repose.t Being 
so, show me any thing finer than 
that man, Spring, who has just 


peeled, 

His nerves confirm’d, his languid spirits 
cheer’d, 

Ile feels each limb with wonted vigour 
light ; 

His beating bosom claims the promised 
fight. 


Observe the perfect symmetry of 
his manly form—the firm and steady 
grace with which he stands, (both 
of which, practice of the science has 
chiefly assisted to effect)—but now, 
after shaking hands, watch his move- 
ments—his different postures—( Mr. 
Banks, who studies posture more 
than any man in the house, might get 
a lesson here) the play of every part 
of his frame as he now throws him- 
self back to stop, or advances to hit 
—this is very fine! but when, after 
a round or two,—he is warmed, ani- 
mated, and glowing ; when his ener- 
gies are wound up to their utmost 





* Like Mr. Accum, who earnestly believed that all the community of dealers were 


rogues except himself. 
+ It is more strixing in this science certainly. 
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tension, when every fibre, and every 
muscle, swells with internal force, 
then does a poetical influence breathe 
within, around, and about him, then 
is the epic, the very acmé of the 
beautiful. But, Sir, this poetic in- 
fluence is not confined to the man, it 
irradiates and beams on all around— 
the dullest rogue that ever drove 
tandem, or the coarsest that lashed a 
‘«‘ donkey drag” along, are filled 
with this furor poetica—the homely, 
every-day sort of prose is no longer 
heard, or if heard, is disregarded— 
every thing is metaphorical, figura- 
tive, and fanciful. On all sides, we 
hear of a flush hit—a doubler—a 
Jloorer—a saucy slap—a vipe under 
the lug —the ivories rattling like the 
loose cogs of a mill w heel,— weaving, 
anc getting his head in chancery ; 
every thing, in fine, changes its form, 
and we are transported into a land of 
funcy.—The exquisite touches of hu- 
mour that one hears are not the 
least of the noticeable beauties. After 
the fight between Josh Hudson and 
a valet, when Hudson had beat the 
gemman (as the milling coves called 
him) and was being led off, a mad 
wag called out: * Vy Josh, how can 
you go for to mill a gemman in that 
ere sort o° vay,—vy you facitious 
(fuctious) radical, if you don’t take 
care, you'll ha’ the Lord Chancellor 
ater you, and he'll suspend your ha- 
bus corpus.” These and much more 
are derivable from occasional visits 
to such scenes—and I may assert, 
in concluding this subject, that it is 
highly beneficial to view and to con- 
template them sometimes, for one 
becomes acquainted with much of 
the British character; which, but 
for such excitements, is seldom dis- 
played. I have sometimes thought 
that the minister would do well to 
send some of the young statesmen 
now and then out of their nursery at 
the Admiralty, and initiate them in 
such scenes—they would afterwards 
be better able to legislate for all 
classes of their fellow subjects.— 
Ww r, who was in this political 
nursery, used to indulge in them— 
but he was “a wild and wayward 
boy,” and took to these and other 
lessons too fondly. Al—n—ly too, 
who inherits some of, though not the 
legal, talent of his late father, and 
who is really well-fitted to play a 
part in public affairs, has gicaned 
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somewhat in this field, but he is con- 
tent, inertly so, to remain 


Le fils inconnu d’un si glorieux pere. 


The satisfaction of royal acquaint- 
ance, especially when it is concocted 
of liberality and good nature on the 
royal part, is not to be disregarded 
or decried; but ambition, and the de- 
sire of serving his country, ought to 
incite Al—v—ly to aim at a higher 
reputation than that of a_bon-vi- 
vant, a maker of bons mots, a jack- 
all in wit and anecdote to those of 
more elevated station. 

I am so inclined to indulge in a 
desultory and roving style, and my 
superior breeding, as in the case of 
my buggy horse, makes me inclined 
to be so unsteady, that I must put a 
sharp bit upon myself, and curb my- 
self up to the last link, otherwise I 
shall expend my strength, and your 
limits too, perhaps, before I have ac- 
complished the end for which I set 
out. 

Almack’s, I could show, suggests 
many curious, and, odd as the decla- 
ration may appear, many profound 
and serious reflections, but I will not 
now. 

For two or three years it flourish- 
ed—the return of our young heroes, 
and of our great captain from the 
Peninsula, gave a freshness and vi- 
gour to it in semblance to the laurel 
which bound their brows—neither 
the one nor the other has faded, or 
can fade altogether, but the glow 
which novelty and deeper excite- 
ments then created, threw a spirit 
about it charming, fluttering, but 
evanescent —the thrill experienced by 
the mother, the sister, or the mis- 
tress, or even the fair one who never 
told her love—as they admired, and 
saw others admire, many an anl- 
mated form waving in the mazy 
dance—made the pleasure of it bound- 
less. The subsequent visit of the so- 
vereigns—and, lastly, the introduc- 
tion of quadrilles, the one following 
up the other in close succession, kept 
up a sufficient supply of stimuli for 
the exhausting demands of mere 
pleasure—but with the cessation of 
these importations, the over-indulged 
palate has comparatively lost its 
gusto, and to revive it, some extra- 
ordinary event must bappen. Not 
that I would recommend, as a savory 
bit, another Peninsula war; or, what 











might effect nausea with some, a se- 
cond visit of the holy Sovereigns of 
Europe —but still I think it might be 
worth while to offer a reward for 
some exotic novelty—and I take 
great discredit to myself, that before 
the departure of our enterprizing 
countrymen on the North Pole expe- 
dition, I did not suggest to the ladies 
patronesses the propriety of adding 
to the reward offered by govern- 
ment, a bonus for the discovery of 
an icelandic or esquimaux dance. 
An Indian dance is certainly tasteful 
and picturesque, although somewhat 
rude, and I am sure an esquimaux 
set of figures could not be so absurd 
and spiritless as “ the lancers,” 
which have been attempted fo Le 
pushed up to us, by a man whom I 
understand to be a lawyer. If he 
succeed no better in a suit at law 
than he has done in his manceuvres 
of “the lancers,” I should fear lit- 
tle to be told of “ his action of bat- 
tery.” His bill would certainly be 
ignored. But Almack’s is still of 
superior enjoyment, it is the finest 
and most elegaut assembly (confin- 
ing the term to its English accepta- 
tion) in Europe. I have not been at 
Vienna or Petersburgh, but I have 
heard the Countess Lieven, and the 
Princess Esterhazy declare it to be 
more finished and entire than those 
of their respective capitals, and I 
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am sure there is none such at Paris, 
or in Italy. Berlin, the little courts 
of Germany, and, lastly, that of the 
Netherlands, are totally out of the 
question ; nothing can be more heavy 
or fade. We meet no where so nu- 
merously as at these assemblies, and 
they are a very agreeable two hours’ 
amusement. It is purely aristocratic, 
which, in this instance, is not a fault. 
There is an usefulness arising out of 
Almack’s, namely, charity. Several 
charity balls are given, to which are 
admitted the second order of fashion, 
and which being fancy dress ones, 
have three advantages—they relieve 
the distressed (an ofticer’s widow, or 
some such deserving object), encou- 
rage trade, and disguise the want of 
finish which might here and there be 
apparent. I mean no disrespect to 
this class; nothing can be more re- 
spectable than the whole of its mem- 
bers, but want of collision with high 
breeding, or want of tact, sometimes 
would expose the rust which an as- 
sumed character covers. I cannot 
now dilate further upon the subject, 
therefore adieu. 
Yours, 
A Rove. 

_ P.S. I must take a future oppor- 
tunity of noticing Mr. Webb's con- 
versazione ; it is a national benefit to 
yossess a man of such taste, spirit, 
and liberality. 
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At Naples they have a large thea- 
tre, which is called ‘ San Carlo,’ and 
in this place regular operas are exhi- 
bited. In the streets the people 
have amusements of a different order, 
and of these Punch is the most po- 
pular and ancient. In London we 
adopt a more economical plan: for 
we have a large theatre called Co- 
vent Garden, and another called 
Drury Lane, in which tragedy, come- 
dy, opera, and farce, are jumbled to- 
gether, with matters much upon a 
devel with Punch and his associ- 
ates. 

We do not so much object to the 
managers of theatres when they cur- 
tail or alter a standard drama, for 
the sake of introducing a little music 
of their composer, or a little foolery 





XVII. 
of their own; they would not, we 
suspect, put themselves to this trou- 
ble, if the public would come in suf- 
ficient numbers to see the dramas 
as they were originally written: but 
we do object to see a man hung up 
by the heels, traversing the prosce- 
nium of the theatre with his head 
dowuwards, alarming the women, and 
disgusting the men. ‘Taste must in- 
deed be at a sad ebb, when it can 
reconcile itself to this: and we are 
persuaded that at this ebb, the taste 
of the country has not vet arrived. 
The ‘ Sieur Davoust,’ (is he relat- 
ed to the Marshal Prince of Eck- 
muhl?) is a fair candidate for re- 
nown in his way; and we should be 
glad to nicet with him at Smithfield 
on the third of September, or at 
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Peckham, or Camberwell, or Croy- 
don, during the festivities which are 
annually committed at those respec- 
tive and respectable villages. He 
would make a figure there, chained 
as it were to the dome of the place, 
writhing about like a serpent, or 
fixed, like the Prometheus of Michael 
Angelo, who, when the vulture is 
making his angry repast, looks stern- 
ly and calmly upon it, although cast 
with his head downwards, and fet- 


tered like a felon upon the ridge of 


the Indian Caucasus. The Sieur 
Davoust contemplates the pit and 
the admiring boxes with a similar 
complacency: he puts his foot to his 
mouth, he waves a flag, he drinks wine 
as unconcernedly as though he were 
still on the earth, banquetting like 
one of the vulgar. 
doing justice to his ‘ marche aerienne’ 
without the assistance of a wood-cut, 
or some of our old friend, Mr. Janus 
Weathercock’s, pictorial faculty. 

Besides the Sieur, there have ap- 
peared two other exhibitors: one 
strange and almost deformed, but 
withal possessing prodigious muscu- 
lar power; and the other chise!led by 
nature into proportions, which might 
have served the Greek statuaries, 
when they fashioned their divine 
marbles for all-coming time. They 
have been, and passed away, like 
other great spirits ; and the theatre is 
once more reduced to the common 
attraction of dialogue. 


COVENT-GARDEN. 


The Tempest (not, however, Shaks- 
peare’s Tempest, ) may be seen at this 
theatre, with Mr.: Macready as the 
magician Prospero, and Miss Foote, 
Miss Stephens, and Miss Hallande, 
as the fair inhabitants of the haunted 
isle. Is it in the heart of man to 
wish for a group more delightful ? 
Are not the words of Caliban made 
true at last? 

The isle is full of noises, 
Sounds and sweet airs, that give delight 
and hurt not. 
Sometimes a thousand twanging instru- 
ments 
Will hum about mine cars, and sometimes 
voices, 
That if I then had waked after long sleep, 
Would make me sleep again. 


It is scarcely possible to conceive 
sounds more enchanting, than these 
syrens (Miss Stephens and Miss 


We despair of 
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gpa pour forth. The voice of 
the one falling soft as dew, and of 
a power and compass almost unpa- 
ralleled in the annals of song ; and the 
other clear, and ravishing, and musi- 
cal, as is the lute of Apollo. Fit 
companions are they for the great 
Prospero, who has the elements at 
his beck, and Ariel the most deli- 
cate of spirits, for his slave. Then 
there is the princely Ferdinand, a 
willing servant, and subjected by 
love as utterly as was Hercules of 
old at the Court of the Lydian Queen ; 
and Caliban, poetic monster, who is 
in the woods, and of the woods a 
part, a thing made up of earth, and 
rugged as the rock, a little touched 
with humanity, and with a capacity 
for art equal to that of the renowned 
Mr. Samson Rawbold, whose moon- 
light pastimes every reader of the 
Iron Chest, and every admirer of 
Kean’s Sir Edward Mortimer, will 
gratefully remember. 

Prospero is the hero of the Tem- 
pest. He “walks gowned,” with 
an air and consciousness of power, 
to which even the Doctors of Civil 
Law, at either of our learned Univer- 
sities, may not hope to approximate : 
he is seen swaying the thunder, and 
the storm, and bidding the fiery 
lightning halt in its course ; he pours 
the oil of his words upon the waves, 
and they are still; yet he has some 
of the alloy of human nature still, 
some of the yearnings of the common 
man, and some of the irritability ot 
absolute power: he is still Duke 
of Milan in his heart, and father of 
the fair Miranda,—though Caliban 
is at his footstool, and the creatures 
of the air are obedient to his voice. 

Macready, who adds a good deal 
of the imaginative, in acting, to those 
natural touches which have so much 
distinguished him, is the worthy re- 
presentative of the renowned mag)- 
cian. Very tender was his recital 
of his past life to his wondering child : 
there are few things, even in Shak- 
speare, which are more affecting than 
part of the story which Prospero 
tells :— 

Twelve years since, Miranda, twelve years 
since, 

Thy father was the Duke of Milan, and 

A Prince of power. 

This repetition, “Twelve years 
since, Miranda, twelve years since, 
sounds like a sigh to departed great- 
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ness. It comes npon our ear, full of 
the recollections of the past, of va- 
nished power and princely pomps, 
of friends deserting and deserted, of 
cherished hopes and old associations ; 
and we sympathize readily and 
deeply with the human sorrow, which 
approaches almost to repining, of the 
erewhile stern and philosophic Pros- 
pero. What a picture does he give 
of the perilous voyage of himself and 
Miranda in the frail bark into which 
they were thrust at midnight, their 
tossing on the seas, and their final 
coming to the island ! “They hurried 
me,” he says, “me and thy crying 
self, 
To cry to the sea that roared to us; to 
sigh 
To the winds whose pity, sighing back 
again, 

Did us but loving wrong. 

Mir. Alack, what trouble 


Was I then to you ! 
Pros. O! acherubim 
Thou wast, that did preserve me. 


And so he goes on, mixing the most 
tender expressions of love with his 
fearful accounts of past calamity, 
alternately exciting and soothing the 
gentle sorrows of his affectionate 
child.—How entirely like a spirit, 
quick, and inquiring, and obedient, 
does Ariel come at once upon our 
imagination : 





All hail! great master. Hail! great sir; 
I come 

To answer thy best pleasure ; be’t to fly, 

To swim, to dive into the fire, to ride 

On the curl’d clouds; to thy strong bid- 
ding task 


Ariel and all his quality. 


It is utterly impossible to give at 
all an adequate idea of this spirit on 
the stage. Ariel is not like woman, 
nor man; but a high and fantastic 
creature of the air, embodied and 
made plain to us in poetry aloue. 
We would rather almost hear it from 
the stage, than have its shape made 
visible. A man is too gross and 
substantial for its representative ; and 
a female is too fragile for the errands 
which it has to act for Prospero : 


To tread the ooze of the salt deep ; 

To run upon the sharp wind of the north; 

To do him business in the veins o’ the 
earth 

‘When it is baked with frost. 


When we hear Miss Foote propose 
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to accomplish such feats as these, 
we shudder, lest the necromancer 
should take her at her word, and 
send her at once to the regions of 
Hlecla or the Pole. 

We must say a word or two about 
the alterations made in the Tempest. 
We do not like them, then, at all. 
We do not like Dryden’s dialogue ; 
neither do we relish, so much as we 
should elsewhere, the additional songs 
which are introduced. One great 
charm of Prospero’s isle is its still- 
ness and remoteness from ordinary 
things; the hum of business and 
common life is far away ; he is lord 
of the land, and Miranda is his island 
princess, and we like them well: but 
the exceeding natucté of Dorinda and 
the youth (we forget his me does 
not harmonize with the more elegant 
simplicity of Prospero’s daughter. 
The place has lost part of its soli- 
tude, too ;—it is more like a common 
island, more social and inhabited. 
There were formerly two human 
beings only, the father and his fair 
child, who gave a charm to that 
lowly landscape, and who bore to- 
wards each other the purest affection, 
and told it in language worthy of its 
beauty. But now we have three 
young savages intruded upon us ;— 
we have a double love-plot (one is 
enough at all times, surely), and we 
hear trills and flourishes, and ca- 
denzas and bravuras, which un- 
luckily convince us that the “ Repo- 
sitory” of Messrs. Clementi and 
Co. is within a reasonable walking 
distance.—Miss Hallande and Miss 
Stephens, and Mr. Duruset, are de- 
lightful in themselves, but the charm 
of the Tempest is destroyed. 

The Provoked Hushand is an en- 
tertaining comedy, full of life and 


variety, throwing us a little into the 


past, yet without any of the rust of 
antiquity about it: it is just within 
the limit of swords and periwigs, 
though the dialogue is sufficiently 
modern to allow of those being almost 
dispensed with. Nothing is old- 
fashioned, except Lady Grace’s no- 
rality ; and that is not a fault to 
be attributed either to her Ladyship, 
or to the authors of the play. The fa- 
mily of the Wrongheads are a bright 
cluster, fresh from the great county 
of York. They are veritable peo- 
ple ; and may, for aught we know, 
have been copied from the “ History 
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of the West Riding,” without any 
alteration. There is Sir Francis 
Wronghead, knight (made a knight 
by mistake, perhaps, as some low 
ambitious person was the other day, 
if we are to believe the Gazette), and 
Lady Wronghead, worthy of her 
name ; Squire Richard, adapted for 
sguanderiug money instead of earn- 
ing it,—a model for squires (Mr. An- 
tony Lumpkin is his copy), potent in 
parish disputes, and arbitrator of 
alehouse concerns; Miss Jenny, who 
has nothing in her fancy but frip- 
pery, and the purest folly,—a shred of 
finery, who is swayed about at the 
will of an imgenious gentleman of 
the town, till she has nothing left 
but her sullenness to keep alive her 
distinctions ; and, lastly, Mr. John 
Moody, an unwilling participator in 
the London expedition, and scarcely 
breathing in an element, which every 
word and look denote to be fo- 
reign to his nature, and abhorrent 
to his taste. Why were not these 
good tolks put in a picture, and hung 
up by the side of the Flamborough 
family ? It is not too late even now. 
Faweett is Sir Francis, and Mrs. 
Davenport my lady ; Miss Foote is 
Miss Jenny, and Mr. Liston is the 
Squire; Emery follows, as John 
Moody. They ali did their parts 
well, and deserve the immortality 
which we suggest should be given 
to them by some of our modern pain- 
ters. 

With regard to Lord and Lady 
Townly (acted by Mr. Charles 
Kemble and Miss Dance), we have 
to crave the reader’s attention to a 
few words. His Lordship is very 
moral and very amiable, no doubt; 
aud it is well, and for the benefit of 
all husbands, that he should acquit 
himself as he does ; though we think 
that he is too elaborately severe at 
last, and he menaces and relents 
somewhat too quickly, to answer our 
notions, either of firmness of pur- 
pose, or just resentment. He is set 
up as a model for husbands; yet 
when his wife is sinking in the deep- 
est remorse before him, and he has 
actually abandoned her for ever, he 
threatens her with a deprivation of 
the income, which he not very boun- 
iifully bestows, in case she shall com- 
mit certain possible indiseretions. 
This does not accord with his excla- 
mations of regret in the same scene, 


nor with the affliction which (on the 
stage at ners he manifests for her 
loss. Mr. Charles Kemble played 
Lord Townly excellently well; al- 
though we do not quite like the 
scene to which we have alluded. 
Lord Townly would scarcely be 
moved to tears, we think, when he 
was sitting self-constituted judge on 
the errors of his wife. Mr. Kemble, 
however, undoubtedly threw into the 
character much of what was true 
and delightful,—the air of the man 
of sense, the scholar, and the gentle- 
man, and the dignity and grace of nobi- 
lity sat well upon him. Miss Dance 
looked very handsome as_ Lady 
Townly: she was well received, and 
certainly frequently merited the ap- 
plause which was giver to her; but 
she wants strength and ease. We 
have seen her once more in Belvi- 
dera, and our opinion remains as it 
was before. The same want of power 
pervades her comedy and tragedy. 
It is not so much the want of power 
in voice and gesture, as that She her- 
self seems to have no sway Over the 
words or ideas of the author. In 
her performance of Belvidera, she is 
sometimes so entirely borne down by 
the stream of the language, that she 
looks at the end of her speech help- 
less, and unable to do any thing fur- 
ther. She should meet it boldly, in 
order to conquer. The words seem- 
ed to escape from Mrs. Siddons ; but 
Miss Dance seems to escape from 
the words, and at every successive 
speech to start up again with re- 
newed strength, which is again exert- 
ed for the purpose of her sinking a se- 
cond time. There seemed to be a race 
between effort and exhaustion, and 
we were perpetually alarmed lest the 
latter should prevail. We would 
not be understood to say that an ac- 
tress should not give herself up to 
the poetry which she recites: on the 
contrary, unless she does this in 
parts of emotion, she cannot, we 
think, ever greatly excel. Feeling 1s 
as necessary as power and good 
sense. Now Mrs. Siddons appeared 
to us to possess all these: she affected 
us more than Miss Dance does, yet 
we were never under any appreben- 
sion that she would sink down before 
the end ofthe play. There was 
always a power visible in her, sub- 
dued of course by passion, but at 
the same time heightening the pas- 
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sion itself, giving a majesty to grief, 
and to love a luxury, which, had she 
fainted on her words, or sighed them 
inaudibly to the winds, would have 
had but little effect in a theatre. 
Miss Dance’s Lady Townly, then, was 
deficient somewhat in skill and effect ; 
but it was engaging in the tender 
parts ; and the lassitude of her nature 
did her occasionally much service in 
that portrait of the refined woman 
of fashion. A display of too much 
= strength would make Lady 

ownly coarse, and too little (in the 
actress) would render her of course 
ineffective. Miss Dance manages 
sorrow, andexpressions of gentle love, 
better than any thing else; and we 
would recommend her strongly to 
adhere, as much as she can, to parts 
where these emotions are most pro- 
minent. It will mature her talent, 
and do more for her fame than will 
any adventuring into a wider range 
of character. 

Romeo and Juliet.—The same lady 
has also played Juliet: we have 
nothing further to say regarding her, 
except, that parts of the character 
were very agreeably given ; though 
we recognized more than once the 
gestures, and even tones, of a 
lady, who was, in our earlier days, 
a star of attraction to us, and who 
still (perhaps we may join Miss 
Kelly with her, in much of what we 
say) gives us a better idea of comic 
acting than any thing which we can 
now discern in the pretty females of 
this ‘“‘ degenerate day.” We re- 
member when she (Mrs. Charles 
way ey to play Albinia in 
“< The ill,” and such things,— 
when she sang, and danced, and 
laughed, and talked, till the spirit of 
mirth awoke within us; and there 
was a deep feeling in her soft- 
ened tones, which does not usually 
accommodate itself to comedy, or 
harmonize very readily with the 
airier sounds which flow from the 
followers of the gay Thalia. We 
wish that she could make Miss 
Dance (if she has any influence over 
her) play as well as she was wont 
to do. We have but seldom seen 
her lately, and cannot, therefore, tell 


whether her comic faculty be im-. 


aired or not. We should think 
and hope) not. It is not many 


years since it was in bright perfec- 
Vot. III. 
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tion; and an eclipse of so gay a 
spirit is not surely the affair of a 
moment,—nor of a year. 

She Stoops to Conquer (Gold- 
smith’s comedy) has been got up 
for the benefit and amusement of 
his Majesty. He seemed to take a 
lively interest in the proceedings of 
the house of Hardcastle, and of Mrs. 
Hardcastle’s worthy first-born, Mr. 
Anthony Lumpkin. It is worth 
while for an amateur of the ludi- 
crous to go to Covent-garden to see 
Liston’s fruitless and laborious en- 
deavours to unravel the mystery of 
a letter. The direction is plain 
ground, and he does not stumble, 
and he achieves a victory over the 
commencing words, “ Dear Squire,’ 
without much effort ; but the rest 
is all obscurity and perplexity. He 
looks and looks again ; he takes the 
letter nearer to the light; he spells 
and re-spells; he is audacious and 
diffident in vain. The hierogly- 
phics stare him insultingly in the 
face, and he rubs the letter upon 
his leather breeches as a last resort, . 
and in the desperate hope that the 
syllables will array themselves in 
more lucid order, or accommodate 
themselves to the scope of his lite- 
rary attainments. Charles Kemble 
always plays young Marlow well, 
and Fawcett is very good in Hard- 
castle. 

DRURY-LANE. 


Marino Faliero—We discussed 
Lord Byron’s tragedy so much at 
length in our last number, that we 
shall forbear troubling our readers 
this month with further criticism 
upon it. We may remark, however, 
that it failed in being eminently suc- 
cessful. This was not the fault of 
the author, who seems purposely 
to have dilated his dialogue, and 
lengthened his speeches, in order, if. 
possible, to save it from the stage. 
Mr. Elliston, however, ‘ would not 
be denied.” He brought forward 
the play in defiance of the wishes of 
the author and of the public,— and 
in the face of an Injunction ; and his 
reward has been very thin houses. 
For this we are not, we confess, 
sorry; nor shall we regret if the. 

uestion—whether the managers of 
theatres may, without any remune- 
ration, avail themselves of a poet's 
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labours,—be brought before a jury. 
For our own parts, our wish is in 
favour of the authors. In France a 
dramatic writer is splendidly repaid; 
every theatre in which his play is re- 
presented yielding him a share of the 
profit; but in England it is ordered 
otherwise. We do not know what 
Mr. Elliston, in his liberality, gave 
to Mr. Haynes for his tragedy of 
Conscience ; but we have heard, that 
farces at that house used to pro- 
duce a matter of ten pounds or more 
to an author. We hope that tra- 
gedies and comedies are not in pro- 
portion advantageous. 

She Would and She Would Not isa 
comedy of Cibber’s (altered from, or 
founded on, a play of Fletcher's, if 
we recollect truly), and a right 
laughable comedy it is. Harley is 
Trappanti, and Madame Vestris the 
Hyppolita of the piece, and they 
are both excellent. Harley seems 
always to come amongst the au- 
dience, and put himself upon a level 
with the pit. There is none of. the 
artificial reserve of the theatre about 
him; he appears to belong rather 
to the spectators than to the com- 
pany, while-he distributes his jokes 
and his laughs pretty equally be- 
tween both. We always expect him 
to walk forward without any hesita- 
tion to the front of the stage and -to 
look at us over the lamps, and we 
are never disappointed. This person 
absolutely overflows with fun, and 
the sound of his voice is an alarm to 
gravity :—there never was, perhaps, 
such an instance (in appearance, at 
least), of animal spirits in any man: 
it amounts to restlessness, and is as 
perpetual as it is pleasant. Would 
we could purchase a cup of that foun- 
tain whente his merriment springs 
forth !—Did our readers ever see this 
actor perform Popolino? Do they 
remember his countenance and his 
actions, after he believes that he 
is poisoned?—if not, it is worth 
a journey much farther than Drury- 
lane. When the maids affect to pity 
him, and to lament his early fate, he 
sighs in sad concert with them, till the 
laughable almost verges on the pain- 
ful. His manner of saying, that he is 
“ only thirty-one,” after two or three 
suffocating sobs, and an attempt to 


restrain the tremulous motion of the 
muscles about his mouth, is quite 
capital. We feel that the world js 
about to lose a creature that loved 
it, and the tax on our sympathy is 
resistless.-—Madame Vestris is a 
charming (Cassio would have called 
her “ an exquisite”) actress. Where 
did she hide her comic spirit so 
long? She is a treasure to Drury- 
lane, and ought to be the pride of 
the manager. There is no actress 
at that theatre at all equal to her, 
excepting always Miss Kelly; but 
then she has notes which Miss Kelly 
eannot rival, and so the matter is 
even between them. 

Lhe Benefits—We see several of 
these anounced.-—Mr. Macready’s 
(who plays Hamlet for the first 
time),—Mr. Charles Kemble’s (who 
has not published particulars ),—and 
Miss Kelly’s, who intends giving a 
Concert, and “A Bold Stroke for a 
Husband,” which camnot fail to be 
attractive. Munden will revive aco- 
medy, and give us to see him once 
more in Crack, inthe Turnpike Gate. 
Who does not know Munden in 
Crack? and who that knows him 
will not wish to meet him once more? 
We must see him perform his circuit 
round the mug of beer, and smack 
his coach-whip again. If there bea 
man with a heavy heart, let him go to 
this worthy for his cure: he is an infal- 
lible remedy for all hypochondriacal 
complaints. The man who is not 
merry after next (what is the day 
of the benefit?) must keep his me- 
lancholy at home: he will merit no 
compassion, if he should not go to 
the theatre ; and if he should go, he 
will need none. When the King 
went to Drury-lane he was over- 
powered by the grotesque accom- 
plishments of this inimitable old co- 
median. Sam Dabbs came upon him, 
we suppose, like a vision of his youth, 
when he was wont to mix with the 
common people at Newmarket and 
other places. Since that time he has 
seen nothing but lords of the bed- 
chamber, gold-sticks, and sword- 
bearers,-—fine specimens of art, 
doubtless ; but not to be com ared to 
that exquisite specimen of village life, 
—the industrious Mr. Samuel Dabbs, 
the country apothecary’s apprentice- 
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REPORT OF MUSIC. 


No. XVI. 


Tue Opera is proceeding with the 
full gale of the public approbation, 
and fashion favours enterprize and 
talent. His Majesty has again visit- 
ed this theatre, and the presence of 
Royalty has certainly had a power- 
ful effect ; but the vigour which ap- 
pears in the several departments, we 
hope, is quite as beneficial as the 
patronage of the monarch; and al- 
though we could by no means under- 
value the countenance of authority, 
it would be a lamentable satire upon 
the spirit, as well as the taste, of the 
country, if a visit from the King 
Was necessary to ensure success to 
art, whatever honour it may reflect 
upon the undertakers. 

Since our last report, Madame 
Albert, Signor Curioni, Signor De 
Begni, Madame Ronzi de Begui, 
have severally appeared. ‘The style 
of the lady first named is very much 
that of France; and neither her voice, 
nor manner, was of a kind entirely 
to refute what has generally been 
said of French singing, or to satisfy 
persons accustomed to the Italian 
school. 

On Saturday, May 19, Rossini’s 
Il Turco in Italia, was performed, 
to introduce tke two latter singers. 
Signor Curioni also sustained a prin- 
cipal character. Nothing can well 
be more absurd than the plot of this 
Opera, nothing can be much more 
meagre and gaudy than its music. 
The scene is laid near Naples; and 
the piece opens with a view of the 
bay, where a company of gypsies are 
assembled on the sea-shore. A poet, 
who, it seems, is in search of incidents 
for a new Opera, enters, and soon 
after, Geronio, the old husband of 
Fiorilla, a young coquet, comes to 
have his fortune told by the gypsies. 
Zaida, a female in love with the 
faithless Zelin, and Albuzar his ser- 
vant, who, being ordered to put her 
to death, has escaped with her from 
Turkey, are disguised as gipsies 
The poet overhearing this relation of 
her misfortunes, as the mistress and 
the servant are conversing, is struck 
with so romantic an incident, upon 





which he determines to found the 
plot of his picce ; and this absurd no- 
tion (one, however, of which the 
English theatre in our Dramatist can 
exhibit the lee ge is kept up 
through nearly all the remaining 
Scenes into which this personage 
is introduced, solely that he may 
be represented as forming the drama, 
as it were, during its progress, 
Selim, a Turk and a Prince, lands, 
just as the gypsies have expounded 
to Geronio, the character of his 
wife, for which the poet had pre- 
viously prepared Zaida. She recog- 
nizes her inconstant lover, who is no 
sooner ashore, than he meets Fiorilla, 
falls in love with her, and she takes 
him to her house. Narcisso, her 
cecisbeo, is perpetually introduced as 
watching her. The rest of the 
drama is made up of attempts on the 
part of Selim to possess himself of 
Fiorilla, first by purchase, and afters 
wards by elopement; of the endea- 
vours and hopes of Zaida to conci- 
liate her former admirer ; of the fol- 
lies, and disputes, and miseries of 
Geronio and Fiorilla; and, finally, the 
wife is reformed by being expelled 
by her husband, upon the authority 
of a divorce fortunately obtained 
some years before. Selim is recone 
ciled to Zaida. Narcissa declares hig 
purpose to lead a new life: all is 
as it should be; the poet contem- 
plates the completion and catastrophe 
of his piece, and anticipates the 
public approbation. Such is the 
absurd jumble of which this piece is 
compounded. The music is slight, 
and aifords the worst specimen of 
Rossini’s mannerism that has yet 
been exhibited. It abounds in florid 
passages, but has neither the agree- 
able melodies, nor the peculiar ex- 
pression, of most of his pieces. There 
is certainly a great deal of vivacity, 
but it is unmeaning, and would pa- 
rallel as a musical composition with 
the conversation of such a character 
as is frequently met in the world— 
a fool with lively parts. 
Signor Curioni is a tenor, with a 
not very powerful, nor very exten- 
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sive voice; but his manner is pure, 
his execution neat, and his general 
style pleasing. His compass is ra- 
ther confined in the range of his 
natural voice, but he adds a note 
or two of falsetto without any very 
disagreeable effects arising from the 
junction. His person is fine and 
manly ; and, though not equal in 
science to Crivelli or Garcia, he is a 
singer of unquestionable ability. 
Signor Ronzi di Begni is a Buffo 
Caricato, and has a free full toned 
voice, and a good manner. He is a 
far better singer than Ambrogetti ; 
but though a good and promising 
actor, is below that admirable per- 
former in genuine play of fancy and 
comic expression. 

Madame Ronzi de Begni has been 
a great favourite at Paris; but she 
appears to fail here for want of the 
volume, compass, and force, necessary 
to fill so large a theatre. The ge- 
neral quality of her tone seems 
therefore thin; and it varies, 
particularly in the higher parts 
of the scale, sufficiently to indicate 
an imperfect method both of forming 
and producing it. Her execution is 
neat, rather than brilliant, and her 

ower of invention, as to ornament, 
we should expect to be limited. As 
a whole, she is below the first rank ; 
and though I] Turco in Italia cannot 
be said to allow any extraordinary 
room for display; yet, as the debu- 
tante has the liberty of choosing in 
the Opera in which she first appears, 
it must be presumed, that Madame 
Ronzi considers Fiorilla to be the 
best, or amongst the best of her cha- 
racters. 

Thus, novelty and variety have 
been found, rather than very superior 
excellence, particularly in the females 
hitherto produced ; and asa singer 
none of them approach Miss Corri, 
whose exclusion, it is whispered, 
arises from a determination formed 
m the interior cabinet, to entertain 
no talent of English birth or growth. 
The justice of the principle, as it 
applies to this establishment, cannot 
perhaps, be questioned ; but where a 
iliscretion can so easily be exercised, 
the public will probably lament that 
it has not been exerted in behalf of 
superior and acknowledged ability. 

The benefit Concerts have been 
this month particularly numerous, 





but they have hitherto presented no- 
thing out of the common course. 

The long promised number, (the 
eighth) of the Irish Melodies, js at 
length come forth ; and whatever mey 
have been the cause, neither the intc- 
rest nor the fire is weakened by the 
delay. It is by far the best of all 
the numbers. The more we see of 
Mr. Moore's song-writing, the more 
impressed we are with the amazing 
concentration of force and tendermess. 
His soul is flame, he stirs the spirits 
like a trumpet, or subdues them, like 
the swell of that wild music which 
melts tie heart, when zephyrs breathe 
their softest sighs over the responsive 
chords of the harp of the winds. 

This number contains twelve songs, 
and four of them are moreover adapt- 
ed in several parts. There is such 
a singular felicity, both in the poetry 
and the music, that those which 
should seem from their subjects to 
be fitted only to particular moments, 
or as ministering to time, place, and 
circumstance, are yet superior to 
them all, for the simple reason, that 
they have our affections at com- 
mand. The airs are all singular 
and striking ; and whether the words 
suggested their selection, or the pe- 
eculiar character of the music gave 
birth to the poetry, it is impossible 
for expression to be more quaintly 
complete. 

Mr. ‘IT’. Rovedino has composed 
“a dramatic fairy scene,” which is 
sent forth with the general elegance 
of the publications that issue from 
Mr. Power's house. As a first work 
it is very creditable, and is light, 
agreeable, and effective. The sub- 
ject is, the presentation of his des- 
tined bride to an eastern prince by 
Genii in a dream, and her removal. 
The fairies who perform this feat re- 
late it to their master. The scene 
commences with a fairy march, 2 
pretty little variation upon a well- 
known theme; but whether con- 
sciously or unconsciously adopted, 
we have no means of discovering. 
The rest is divided into recitative, 
song, and trio, for two sopranos and 
abass. The first glee, Hither flock 
the elves of night, is airy and ele- 
gant, and the polacca is of the same 
character. Indeed, the whole Is ¢a- 
pable of effect ; and if it does not rise 
eminently high in the + coms 
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position, it is yet very pleasing as a 
cantata, and we may Ah rans. it, as 
a novel, and by no means inelegant, 
bagatelle, pour le concert de famille, 

Mr. Wesley Doyle’s second volume 
of ballads has also appeared. This 
amateur has a natural taste for the 
species of simple and pensive me- 
lody, that affects a mixed audience. 
He bestows capability upon his songs, 
and he brings their compass within 
the powers of almost any singer. 
His model is quite obvious, for he 
draws from his own particular objects 
and attainments. While we praise 
his music, we cannot help pitying 
this gentleman for having fallen so 
frequently amongst poets, who are 
decidedly “ persons of quality.” 

Mr. Horn’s Polacca, introduced by 
Miss Wilson, into Love in a Village, 
** O listen to your lover,” is so like 
all other airs of this character, (par- 
ticularly Storace’s No more my fears 
alarming,) that a critic, who doats 
upon detecting similitudes, might be 
pardoned for saying they are all va- 
riations of one subject. Mr. Horn’s, 
however, has the recommendation of 
being very showy, without laying 
much difficulty upon a singer whose 
compass is tolerably extensive. 

Mr. Sola has an agreeable ballad, 
The nightingale.” “ Light us the 
shadows of evening deseend,” by Sir 
J. Stevenson, is also pretty, but by 
no means in his best manner. ‘ The 
Invitation,” by Mr. Turnbull, upon 
words from Shakspeare, is by far 
the best of this month’s collection, 
which, though numerous, hardly 
presents another worthy of notice. 

Mr. J. B. Cramer’s thirteenth di- 
vertimento commences with an intro- 
duction elegantly fancied, particu- 
larly in the cadenza, but the rest of 
the lesson bears few of the marks of 
his style: there is little of graceful 
flow ; and though there is that vari- 
ous progression, which characterizes 
his productions, yet in this instance 
it lacks the charm of melody, which 
is so peculiarly the property of his 
writings. The allegro also wants 
diversity. It is rather easy of exe- 
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cution, yet it demands expressive 
performance to render it at all effec. 
tive. 

Mr. Meves has composed a diver- 
timento, upon the double themes of 
“Gente e qui lUccellatore;” and 
the march in ‘< I] flauto magico.” The 
subjects are happily amnounced in 
the introduction; and, perhaps, like 
Mr. Cramer's, this may be esteemed 
the best part of the lesson. From 
the beauty of the airs (particularly 
the march), the whole is, however, 
much more attractive; and the last 
movement, though a little too much 
broken, is still capable of brilliant 
effect. Mr. Logier, in his contro- 
versial writings, taunted Mr. Neate 
with having given the world but one 
composition. Opera 2, has, low- 
ever, now appeared, and it is A 
Grand Sonata, a regular, elaborate, 
singular, and original work. It is 
written in three movements, and the 
subjects are very peculiar. They 
are also learnedly treated, and the 
entire performance shows the com- 
mand of his instrument which Mr. 
Neate possesses. But we think the 
whole is rather fanciful than pleasing, 
on account of its characteristic want 
of melody. It is very long and somes 
what difficult. 

No. 5, of the Quadrille Rondos, by 
Peile, is one of the best of the set. 
It is very elegant and melodious. 

The Wild Rose of Dijon, with vari- 
ations by Klose, and a Venetian arr, 
hy Hummel, are of the easiest de- 
scription of lessons for the Piano 
Forte and Harp. 

Heroic Fantasia for the Harp, on 
Rule Britannia, hy Bochsa. Mr. 
Bochsa’s introduction is richly in- 
terspersed with casual gleams of the 
air, and this is by far the most ima- 
ginative, and best part of the come 
position ; for the variations have 
too little resemblance to the sub- 
ject. No. 5 is an exception; for 
here again Mr. Bochsa’s fancy has 
been felicitously applied. The last, 
too, is well worked up, aud the lesson 
concludes brilliantly. 
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NECROLOGICAL TABLE 
OF LITERARY AND EMINENT PUBLIC CHARACTERS, 
FoR 1820. 


[Soon after the close of each year, it is our intention to take a retro- 
spective glance at the losses sustained by literature and science during 
the course of that which has preceded ; and to present our readers with a 
List of Names appearing worthy of record, in this collective form ; which is 
more convenient for future reference than the columns of our monthly 
obituary. The present is but a brief Catalogue Raisonné, without any pre- 
tensions to memoir; for had this been adopted, our Table would have 
been expanded toa biographical volume, instead of being, as at present, 
the mere skeleton of one. It will, however, we trust, be found useful in 
exhibiting the names of those who, if not all pre-eminent for their genius 


or talents— 
Quique sui memores alios facere merendo— 


have at least enjoyed a certain temporary and popular reputation, and are 
so far worthy of being distinguished from the crowd of those whose celebrity 
rests solely upon their rank in society.7] 





Aixin, Epmuwnp, architect, son of Dr. John Aikin, and brother to Arthur Aikin, 
Esq., and Miss Aikin, author of the Memoirs of Queen Elizabeth. This 
gentleman has written some professional works. Died at Stoke Newington, 
March 13. 

Bauizac, M. architect, and Member of the Institute of Egypt. This artist produced 
many exquisite drawings of Egyptian antiquities, which have been engraved for 
that magnificent work on Egypt, published by the French Government. He was 
not only a zealous cultivator of his own art, but likewise of poetry, of which he 
published a volume in 1819. Died at Paris, March 23. 

Banks, THE Ricut Hon. Str Josern, Bart. GCB. Such a distinguished name, 
known wherever civilization has extended itself, speaks more than any record that 
we could introduce within the limits assigned to the present catalogue, which do 
not admit of biographical memoir. His time, his fortune, his talents, his labours, 
and his influence, were all devoted to the extension and cultivation of science, 
particularly natural history. Died, June 19. 

Beavvois, Baron pE, Member of the Royal Institute, and a celebrated botanist, 
who explored the country of Oware, in Afriea,—a tract whose frightful climate 
had deterred all preceding travellers from investigating it. Of this he published 
a Flora. His Agrostologie is a valuable work, of great utility to those who wish to 
obtain a complete knowledge of grasses. Died at Paris, aged 67. 

Bet, Joun, the celebrated anatomist, and one of the most eminent surgeons of his 
day. He was the well known author of a number of professional works of estab- 
lished reputation. Died at Rome, April 15. 

BeNNET, THE Ricut Rev. W., DD. Bishop of Cloyne. This learned antiquary 
and exemplary prelate was the school-fellow of Dr. Parr and Sir William Jones; 
and the correspondent of those celebrated archeologists, Richard Gough, Esq. and 
the Rev. William Cole. Died, July 16, aged 67. 

Bovu.aGe, Tuomas Pascat, author of various literary productions, especially of 
one on the antiquities of Roman law, entitled, Conclusion sur la Loi des Douze 
Tables. He has also left behind him a work, published since his death, Les Mys- 
téres d’Isis, of which a high opinion is entertained. 

Bow tes, Jonn, author of various political pamphlets; likewise of Reflections on the 
State of Morals at the Beginning of the Fifteenth Century, and Reflections on 
Modern Female Manners. Aged 67. 

Brown, Tuomas, MD. Professor of Moral Philosophy at Edinburgh. He was 

a celebrated metaphysician, and hardly less distinguished poet ; author of the 

Paradise of Coquettes, a production of particular fancy, elegance, and poeti- 

cal taste; and of some other poems—The Bower of Spring, Agnes, &c. He 

published likewise Observations on Darwin’s Zoonomia, 8vo. 1798; and two 

volumes of Poems, 12mo. 1804. 
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BRUARD, AXNE JOSEPH, known by several archwological treatises, and by his 
Essais sur les Effets de la Musique chez les Anciens et chez les Modernes, 8vo. 
Tours, 1815. In his 33d year. ' 

BurKE, Epmunp, DD, This amiable and valuable character, who was a native of 
the County of Kildare, in Ireland, went in 1780 to Quebec, where he officiated 
as a clergyman, and gave lectures on the higher branches of mathematics and 
philosophy,—having been celebrated in the University of Paris for his attainments 
in those studies. Here he continued, till appointed by Lord Dorchester to conci- 
liate to the British Government the many pewerful tribes of Indians about Lake 
Superior, the back part of the Ohio, and Louisiana. During the seven years that 
he spent among these savages, under the greatest privations, he was indefatigable 
in converting, instructing, and attaching them. These services procured him a 
pension ; nor was he unrewarded for his advice and council during the American 
war,—for the ministry used their influence with the See of Rome, which appointed 
him Bishop of Sion, and Vicar Apostolic in Nova Scotia. Dr. Burke enjoyed the 
friendship of the late Duke of Kent,—also of all the naval and military officers 
in British America. Died at Halifax, November 9, in his 78th year. 

CALDWELL, ADMIRAL SIR BENJAMIN. This commander, who was educated in the 
Royal Naval Academy at Portsmouth, fought under Boscawen, Hawke, Rodney, 
and Howe. During the armaments of 1787 and 1790, he commanded the Alcide 
and Berwick, 74 gun ships; and in 1794, contributed greatly towards gaining the 
memorable action of the first of June, under Earl Howe. In 1795, he was su- 
perseded in the West Indies by Sir John Laforey,—since which time he never 
solicited further employment. Died at his son’s house near Basingstoke, in the 63d 
year of his age. 

CLERISSEAU, CHARLES Lovts. This distinguisned artist was member of several 
academies, and had been arclritect to the Empress Catharine HI. His Antiquités 
de France is a truly magnificent work, well known to the admirers of Roman 
magnificence and of graphic splendour. Died, January 20. 

CoLin-pDE-Bar, M. author of Histoire de I’ Inde Ancienne et Moderne, a work con- 
taining a history of Indostan, and treating on its antiquities, geography, political 
revolutions and institutions, manners, &c. &c. 

CoL_aunoun, Patrick, LLD. As a magistrate this gentleman was particularly 
assiduous and active, while as an author he is well known by many treatiscs, 
pamphlets, &c. relative to the police, which have procured for him a considerable 
reputation. His last work was a Treatise on the Wealth, Power, and Resources 
of the British Empire in every Quarter of the World, including the Hast Indies, 
4to. second edition improved, 1815. Died, April 25, aged 76. 

DamBeck, Dar. J. H., professor of esthetics at Prague. He is known by his trans- 
lation of Pope’s Essay on Criticism, and was latterly employed on a German 
version of Shakspeare’s Venus and Adonis, Tarquin and Lucretia, and Sonnets. 

DeEBURE, GUILLAUME, a distinguished bibliographist, born at Paris in 1734, and 
cousin to the celebrated author of Bibliographie Instructive. Among his own 
works may be mentioned, Le Catalogue des Livres rares et precieux du Due de la 
Valliere, 3 tom. 8vo. Paris, 17855; also, Le Catalogue des Livres rares et pre- 
cieux de M*** (Camus de Limare). M. Debure has left two sons, worthy suc- 
cessors to his indefatigable labours, and Librarians in the Royal Lxbrary at Paris. 

De CorT.Lecon, Rev. CHariEs Epwarp, MA. rector of Godstone, and magis- 
trate for the County of Surrey. He was the author of a varicty of theological 
tracts and sermons, and is also reported to have contributed many of the classical 
citations to the Pursuits of Literature. 

Des CarnrrereEs, J. T. H., author of several publications, and elementary works 
relative to the French language; also, of a History of France, in 2 volumes. 
Died at Croydon, aged 73. 

Dotiond, Peter, son of the late celebrated John Dollond, inventor of the Achro- 
matic Refracting Tclescope. This gentleman was himself distinguished as a 
scientific optician, and author of several letters and papers communicated to the 
Royal Society. Died, July 2. 

FLaxMAN, ANN, wife of the celebrated Sculptor. This lady was an excellent ( ireck 
scholar, and it is supposed that the Professor has been indebted to her classical 
taste for the beauty of many of his groupes, and for that pure sunple spirt by 
which they are characterized. Died, February 6. 

Gimns, Sir Vicary. This eminent lawyer was made a Baron of the Exchequer 


in 1813, and soon after Chief Justice of the Court of Common Pleas, in which 
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dignity he succeeded Sir James Mansfield ; this office he resigned in 1818. Died, 
Feb. 9, aged 68. 

Qmuetin, FREDERICK, a celebrated engraver, who has been called the German 
Woollett ; born at Badenweiler, near Basle; well known abroad by his beautiful 
landscapes, and by the fine plates that illustrate the late splendid edition of 
Annibal Caro’s translation of the Eneid, undertaken at the expense of her Grace 
the Duchess of Devonshire. Died at Rome, September 22. 


GraTTAN, Rient Hon. Henry, MP. This illustrious statesman and orator was 
born in Dublin, where his father was an eminent barrister. He was educated to 
the same profession—but becoming disgusted with it, retired from its avocations ; 
and in 1775 entered the Irish House of Commons: here he soon distinguished 
himself, both by his superior talents and by his zealous patriotism. Throughout 
his whole parliamentary career, he was assiduous in labouring to obtain an entire 
abolition of all the penal laws against the Catholics,—and in this cause he at last 
expired. The remains of this eminent patriot are deposited in Westminster Abbey, 
not far from those of the illustrioug Pitt and Fox. Died, June 4, in Baker-street, 
Portman-square, in the 74th year of his age. 


GRIVAUD-DE-LA-VINCELLE, M., the author of several archeological works of con- 
siderable repute :—1. Antiquités Gauloises et Romaines; 2. Recueil des Monu- 
mens Antiques Inedits, Paris, 1817; 3. Arts et Metiers des Anciens. This last 
work, which was intended to be published in monthly numbers, and to be illustrated 
with 130 folio plates, commenced in March, 1819. Died at Paris, aged 75. 


Hanke, Tuappevus. This distinguished German botanist, a pupil of Jacquin, 
died in Peru, when on the point of returning to Europe, for the purpose of 
republishing his Flore des Alpes. In him ‘Science has sustained a very material 
loss, being deprived by his death of a number of curious observations on the life 
of plants, and the internal action of nature ;—also, of the fruits of his researches 
made during a residence of fifteen years, in the province of Cochabamba, one of 
the finest and most fertile countries in the world. 


HaGeER, JosEPH Von, Professor of the Oriental Languages at Pavia. He is known 
by his discovery of a curious literary fraud some years ago, and by his writings on 
Chinese literature and language. Died at Milan, June 27. 

HayvLey, Witi1aM. This elegant writer and veteran poet will long be remembered 
as the biographer of Milton, Cowper, and Romney. As a poet his reputation seems 
latterly to have been on the decline. With the exception of his Triumphs of 
Temper, none of his poetical productions were calculated for popularity,—yet his 
Essays contain some very splendid, energetic, and nervous passages,—and the 
notes appended to them are replete with entertainment and literary information. 
Died at Felpham, near Chichester, November 12, aged 75. 

Iirtt, Henry Davin, DD., Professor of Greek in the University of St. Andrews, 
author of Essays on the Government, &c. of the States of Ancient Greece. Died, 
February 14. 

Knicut, Tuomas, one of the managers of the Liverpool Theatre, and formerly a 
comedian at Covent-Garden: he was originally educated for the bar, but his taste 
for dramatic entertainments led him to prefer the stage as a profession. This 
gentleman was the author of several theatrical pieces, of which the most popular is 
the Turnpike Gate. Died suddenly, February 4. 

Koster, Henry, author of Travels in Brazil. Died at Pernambuco, in the 27th 
year of his age. 

LACHABEAUSSIERE, M., a French writer of some repute, and author of several dra- 
matic productions, among which is the Opera of Azemia. 

M‘Leop, Joun, MD., a native of Bunhill, in Dumbartonshire, author of A Voyage 
to Africa, and The Voyage of the Alceste,—two works of considerable popularity 
and interest. Died, November 9, aged 38. ! 

MANGNALL, Miss RicuMAL, a lady who has written some very useful educational 
works ; among these is Miscellaneous Questions, a very popular school-book. She 
also published a volume of poetry, entitled Leisure Hours. Died, May 1. 

Matmssury, James Hargis, Eart or. His Lordship was the son of the cele- 
brated author of Hermes, and the Three Treatises. He had been ambassador at 

several foreign courts ; was created Baron Malmsbury in 1788, and raised to an 

Earldom in 1800. His literary works are, An Iptroduction to the History of the 

Dutch Republic for the last ten Years, 8vo. 1788; The Works of James Harris, 

Esq. with an Account of his Life and Character, by his Son, 2 vols. 4to. 1801. 

Born, April 9, 1746. Died in Hill-street, Berkeley-square, November 21. 
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MANSELL, THE Rieunt Rev. Wittiam Lort, Bishop of Bristol. i 
was a character well known in the literary world, oa an active hy ne 
church. Died at Trinity College Lodge, Cambridge, June 27, in his 69th year. 

Mitner, Isaac, DD. FRS., Dean of Carlisle, President of Queen’s College, Cam- 
bridge, and Lucasian Professor of Mathematics in that University. The Dean 
was a man of extraordinary abilities, and the range of his enquiries was very exten- 
sive ; he published some papers in the Philosophical Transactions, and Animad- 
a on Dr. Haweis’ History of the Church of Christ, 8vo. 1800; &ce Died, 

P . 

Murray, Dr. Joun, Lecturer in Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, Materia Medi 
and Pharmacy at Edinburgh. As a chemist “4 cneianel phe to the aa 
motion of that science, both by his lectures and his various writings. He was author 
= ni gg pd agg hp 8vo. 1801; second edition, 1810: System of 

‘hemistry, 4 vols. 1806; and Supplement to ditto, 1809 :—besi . 
saan works. Died, July 12° ; a 

NortH, THE Hon. Browntow, DCI. Bishop of Winchester, and Prelate of the 
Order of the Garter, Provincial Sub-dean of Canterbury, FA. and LS. &c. &c. 
His lordship presided nearly forty years over the See of Winchester. Died, July 
12, aged 79. 

PaRETTI, VINCENZIO, an Italian sculptor, celebrated for his restorations of antique 
statues, and well known to collectors and artists. Died at Rome, in the 74th year 
of his age. 

Poruam, Sin Home RiG6s, an eminent naval commander, who distinguished himself 
by his zeal, talent, and enterprise. He formed a code of signals, which has been 
adopted in the navy; commenced his professional career at the close of the 
American war. Died at Cheltenham, September 11. 


QuEsnE, FRANCOIS ALEXANDRE, translator of the Philosophical Botany of Linnzus, 
and author of several papers on agriculture. Died, April 17, aged 68. 


RicHarpson, Rev. W., DD. He was distinguished by his attachment to natural 
history, and by the zeal with which he endeavoured to recommend to the public 
the valuable properties of fiorin grass, on which subject he published several essays. 
Died at Clonfell, Antrim, aged 80. 

RovussEAv, SAMUEL, author of several works on oriental literature, Flowers of 
Persian Literature, Dictionary of Mohammedan Law, Persian and English Voca- 
bulary, &c. &c. besides many dictionaries and other useful publications. For his 
knowledge of the ancient and oriental languages, he was indebted solely to his 
own industry and application during the leisure hours of his profession, which was 
that of a printer, while serving his apprenticeship in the office of Mr. Nichols. 
Died, December 4, aged 57. 

RouzéeE, Prosper, a traveller, who was a pupil of Jomand, and who has added 
another name to the already extended list of those that have perished while ex- 
ploring the interior of Africa. This young Oricntalist, as much distinguished by 
his personal courage as by his literary acquirements, purposed to traverse that vast 
continent, and to return to Europe through Egypt. He left St. Louis last 
August, and had already advanced to Galem, when he became ill, and was 
obliged to return to St. Louis, where he died, November 15, perishing the victim of 
an enterprize which finds few imitators, and from which only one Frenchman 


(M. Mollien) has escaped with his life. ; 

RupINnG, THE Rev. Rocers, BD., Vicar of Maldon, Surrey. He was author of 
A Proposal for restoring the ancient Constitution of the Mint, so far as relates to 
the Expense of Coinage, together with the Outline of a Plan for the Improvement 
of the Money, and for increasing the Difficulty of counterfeiting ; 8vo. 1798: like- 
wise of Annals of the Coinage of Britain and its Dependencies, from the earliest 
Périod of authentic History to the End of the fiftieth of George III. 4 vols. 4to. 
1817. He also contributed some papers to the Archzologia. 


SanpErR, Levin CurisTIAN. a distinguished Danish writer, born at Itzehoe, No- 
vember 13, 1756. He was the son of a tailor ; and this circumstance, added to a weak 
constitution, was not Leer favourable to him; but he obtained the notice of the 
physician Trapp, and afterwards of Ehlers, when at Kiel, where he continued till 
1778. He then became a teacher at the Institution at Dessau; while in this 
situation he wrote for several periodical works, and produced a romance that was 
honoured with the approbation of Wieland. Five years afterwards he went to 
Copenhagen, where he became tutor in the family of Count Reventlau ; in this situ- 
ation he applied himself to Danish literature, and translated into German many of 


the best authors—Ewald, Rahbeck, Pram, Baggesen, Wessel, Storm,:&c. Sub- 
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sequently he wrote some original productions in Danish, among which is his 
tragedy of Niels Ebbensen; Eropolis, an opera; and Hospitalet, a comedy : his 
last publication was a Collection of Ancient Danish Ballads and Songs, under. 
taken in conjunction with Kunzen, in 1816. Died, July 29. 

ScuuBLER, LupDwice, a distinguished scholar, author of several treatises on mathe- 
matical subjects; one of these was an Essay on the Penetration of Sir Isaac 
Newton. Died at Stuttgard, April 14, in his 67th year. 

Serxirk, Ricgut Hon. Tuomas, Eart or. This nobleman is entitled to a place 
in our Necrology,—being distinguished, not merely by his rank, but still more so by 
his talents, and by his reputation as a writer on political economy, in which difficult 
science, his Treatise on Emigration is a standard work. Latterly, his lordship 
was assiduously employed in establishing an extensive colony in the western parts of 
British America, and in this arduous undertaking he finally succeeded, notwith- 
standing the many obstacles and difficulties with which he had to contend. Died at 
Pau, in the South of France, in the 49th year of his age. 

Sims, James, MD. and LLD., member of various academies and scientific institu- 
tions. Died at Bath, in his 80th year. 

Sopry, JEAN Francois, member of several literary societies, and author of a 
variety of useful publications; among others, Notices elementaires sur les Arts. 

SonaveEs, JosEpnH, author of the Chevalier de Canolle, and several other dramatic 
pieces. Aged 52. 

SPARMANN, Proressor, one of the most celebrated naturalists of the Linnwan 
school, and author of Travels to the Cape of Good Hope. Died at Stockholm, 
in August, aged 73. 

TALLIEN, JEAN LAMBERT, of revolutionary notoriety. To this once celebrated 
character, was owing the arrest and destruction of Robespierre. He was one of 
the regicides, and included in the Act of Perpetual Banishment, but permitted 
by the King to remain in France on the plea of ill-health. Died at Paris, 
aged 54. 

THORLAKSEN, Jon, the celebrated Icelandic clergyman and poet, who translated 
the epic poems of Milton and Klopstock into his native language. Besides the 
income arising from his office of preacher, Thorlacksen had a pension from his 
Danish Majesty. Both his translations have been greatly admired, particularly 
that of Milton; Dr. Henderson affirms, that it not only surpasses every other 
foreign version of our great English bard, but even rivals the original.—nay more, 
is occasionally superior to it: only the three first books have been printed. 
Thorlacksen was upwards of 70 at the time of his death. 

Tooke, TuE Rev.WitiiaM. This gentleman, descended from a respectable family, 
was appointed minister of the English church at Cronstadt in 1771, and three 
years afterwards became chaplain to the Factory at St. Petersburg. Mr. Tooke 
was author of two very amusing compilations, Varieties of Literature, 2 vols. 
&vo. 1795; and Selections from Foreign Literary Journals; both of which were 
published anonymously. His permanent fame will rest on his admirable transla- 
tion of Zollikofer: his various works relative to Russia, and its History, have en- 
joyed a considerable degree of popularity. His latest production, which he just lived 
to see published, was a translation of that most entertaining, and most modern in 
his spirit, of all the writers of antiquity—the sarcastic and satyric Lucian. Died, 
November 17, aged 77. 

Tornam, Mason Epwarp. This gentleman was well known to the lovers of the 
drama, by the many prologues and epilogues which proceeded from his pen ; also 
by several minor theatrical pieces. He likewise wrote a biography of that extra- 
ordinary character the late John Elwes. Died at Doncaster, April 26, in his 69th 
year. 

TrusLeR, Jonn, LLD. This singular character and multifarious writer, was at 
least an industrious, if not an eminent, author. He will, perhaps, continue to be 
known to posterity by his Hogarth Moralized. One of the most voluminous of his 
undertakings was—The Habitable World Displayed, originally published in num- 
bers. Died at the Villa~House, Bathwick, aged 85. 

Vicér, Lovis BeErnarp ETIENNE, brother of Madame Le Brun the painter,— 
author of several comedies in verse, and likewise of several pieces of fugitive 
poetry, in which he imitated Dorat. He was for some time editor of the Almanach 
des Muses. Died, August 7, aged 65. 

Visson, M. L’Annt, author of a didactic poem, entitled—Les Quatre Ages de 

I'Homme, only the first cantos of which have been published. He was alse dis- 

tinguished by his knowledge of astronomy; and during his emigration in this 
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country, constructed an observatory, where, by means of a particular machine, he 
demonstrated the system of the movement of the stars. 


VotwneEy, Count, the well-known traveller, and author of the notorious work—the 
Ruins of Empires. He has bequeathed a sum as a premium for the best essay on 
the Oriental languages. Died at Paris, aged 85. 

West, BensamIn, President of the Royal Academy. This is a name which will 
never be forgotten in the annals of British art. The historical productions of this 
truly great painter, have cast a lustre on the British school during the last forty 
years, and have reflected much credit on the taste of his royal patron. For a 
memoir of this artist, see page 447 of our First Volume. Died, March 10, in 
his 82d year. 

Woopwarpb, Tuomas JENKINSON. This gentleman was a distinguished botanist, 
in which science he obtained a considerable rank,—although, with the exception 
of many learned papers in the Linnean Transactions, he published nothing himself 
relative to the pursuit: he, however, materially assisted Dr. Withering in the 
second edition of his Botanical Researches. Died at Diss, in Norfolk, January 28, 
aged 75. 

Youne, Artuvr, Secretary to the Board of Agriculture at Dublin, and member of 
most of the learned societies in Europe and America. This gentleman was well 
known for his zealous attachment to agricultural pursuits, on the subject of which 
he published a variety of works, some of them rather voluminous; he also pos- 
sessed a more than ordinary taste for the fine arts, to which he has devoted no in- 
considerable share of his tours and travels both in England and on the Continent. 


ZaMAGNA, ABBE BERNARDO, a celebrated Hellenist, born at Ragusa, in 1735, where 
he entered the Society of the Jesuits, and studied belles lettres under Ganich, 
mathematics under the celebrated Boscovich, and theology under Segovia and 
Stoppini. For some time he taught rhetoric and philosophy in the Roman College 
at Sienna; afterwards Greek literature at Milan. His translations into Latin 
verse of the Odyssey, of Hesiod, of Theocritus, and of Moschus and Bion, are supe- 
rior to any preceding ones, and established his reputation. He produced likewise 
some original poems, among which are—The Aérian Navigator, and Echo. The 
Senate of Ragusa sent him as their deputy to Pius VII. 
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Nismes.— The beautiful temple cient Gothic heroic-poem, entitled 
known by the appellation of the Biowu/f’s Drapa; a composition of 
Maison Carrée, has undergone con- very great antiquity, having been 
siderable repairs. The roof hasbeen written more than ten centuries.- 
restored to its ancient shape ; andthe Professor Rahbeck has also produced " 
cornice in the eastern facade, which a translation of the Mali, or Saga 
was much decayed and very loose, of Brennunia, one of the oldest and 
has been rendered quite firm, and most curious of Icelandic Sagas. It . 
secure. It is now intended to is printed in the first volume of his 
clear away the rubbish below, which Northern Tales. Since this eminent 
has accumulated to a depth of nearly writer and elegant poet has turned y 
nine feet, and to restore the bases of his attention to the traditions and 
the columns; so that the temple mythology of the early periods of 
will then be completely visible, al- the Northern Nations, much may 
though much sunk beneath the level be expected from 80 industrious 
of the surrounding place, from which and skilful a pen. The Icelandic 
it will be separated by a handsome Literary Society continues its labours 
iron pallisading placed on the top of with uninterrupted and indefatigable 
the stone facing of the area sur- zeal. The Sturlunga Saga, an un- ; 
rounding this beautiful relic of an- dertaking of extraordinary magni- 
cient architecture. These repairs tude, and of no less historical im- 
are undertaken in consequence ofthe portance, is now completed. The 
exertions of the General Council for Society contemplates another design 
the Department du Gard, seconded of equal interest, namely—editing a 
by the liberality of the King. collection of the best Icelandic poets. 
Denmark.—Grumbach has trans- Professor Finn Magnussen observes, 


lated, from the Anglo-Saxon, anane_ in his interesting papers on Northern 
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Archeology, that the extraordinary 
attachment which Oluf Héskaldsen 
(who was Hovding in Iceland in the 
tenth 7 had for sculpture, is 
now remarkably displayed in the #- 
lustrious Thorvaldsen, who is the 
twenty-fifth in descent from that per- 
sonage. 

Sculpture.—Alberis,— Sola. — The 
Spanish sculptor, A/beris, is making 
great progress at Rome with his beau- 
tiful group of Nestor and Antilochus, 
which was greatly admired in the 
plaster-model, as being one of the 
most felicitous compositions of mo- 
dern art. The wounded old man 
has fallen upon his knee, and the 
youth rushes forward, and catches 
him with one arm, while he attacks 
his adversary with the other, totally 
regardless of his own life, and only 
anxious to save his parent, who at- 
tempts to moderate his precipitate 
impetuosity. The figures are of 
heroic size, and excite universal as- 
tonishment and approbation. ‘Thor- 
valdsen himself said, that he should 
be proud of such a noble perfomn- 
ance. What renders this work the 
more extraordinary is, that the artist, 
who is not a young man, has never 
till now produced any thing at all 
above mediocrity. It is affirmed, 
that Alberis says, he was ani- 
mated to the conception of this 
group by the situation of his native 
country, and that he availed himself 
of a circumstance in the history of 
Nestor, in order to allegorize it; 
Antilochus is, therefore, a personifi- 
cation of that popular energy and 
enthusiasm, which is striving to raise 
and defend an ancient kingdom. 

Sola, another Spanish artist, has 
likewise exhibited a group of extra- 
ordinary merit. It represents a mo- 
ther, who is instructing her infantine 
son to shoot, and assists him to draw 
the string of the bow with one hand, 
while she directs the arrow with the 
other. It is needless to enquire 
what is the history attached to these 
figures, or the particular incident 
here represented, since their exquisite 
beauty and sportive grace sufficient- 
ly prove to the spectator that they 
are 
Dame Venus and her sagit bo 
Who work to gods | ae ni sweet 

annoy ! 

Roman Antiquities at Castor.—Siuce 
the late discovery of Roman remains 





at this place, there has been found a 
tesselated pavement of extraordinary 
splendour and beauty: it is sur- 
rounded by a strong foundation, and 
is in the most perfect state of preser- 
vation. There have been likewise 
discovered many other articles and 
curious specimens of Roman manu- 
facture, such as floors of painted 
plaster, urns, coins, trinkets, and 
four pieces of elephant’s horn. 

Fine Aris in the Kingdom of the 
Netherlands.—This government is by 
no means inattentive to the interests of 
the Fine Arts, which it endeavours 
to promote by instituting schools, 
academies, and public exhibitions : 
the Iast are opened annually both at 
Amsterdam and Antwerp. Among 
the most distinguished artists may 
be mentioned the following names ; 
viz.—L. Moritz, a pupil of the cele- 
brated French painter, David, at 
historical painter possessing much ta- 
lent, and of considerable reputation in 
historical subjects.— A. de Lelie : this 
artist has produced some very pleas- 
mg compositions belonging to that 
class, which the French term fah/eauz 
de genre.—J. Pieneman, a clever his- 
torical painter, known by his picture 
of the Battle of Quatre-Bras.—J. A. 
de Wailly, and his pupil, C. Kruse- 
man, two excellent portrait-pain- 
ters: the latter is likewise particularly 
happy in domestic scenes and con- 
versation pieces.— 1M. J. Van Bree, 
First Professor of the Academy of 
Fine Arts at Antwerp: this artist 
is indisputably superior to any of his 
countrymen: his productions display 
more talent, and are uniformly dis- 
tinguished by ingenious composition, 
tasteful grouping, and noble simpli- 
city. His grand picture of the Bat- 
tle of Leyden, now deposited in the 
Stadt-house of that city, is reckoned 
the chef-d’ceuvre of his pencil.—J. 
Paling: this artist is professedly a 
portrait-painter, but has executed 
several historical subjects, among 
others the Battle of Waterloo.—C. 
Sels, a successful emulator of the Ita- 
lian school, which he approaches m 
purity of design, delicacy of touch, 
and in his style of colouring.—Ver- 
steeg has distinguished himself as @ 
successful imitator of Gerard Douw, 
and is remarkable for high finishing, 
delicacy of pencilling and_ striking 
effects of light and shade.—Ni. 
Baur, a Friezlander, is an excellent 
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painter of marine subjects; in the 
Amsterdam exhibition last year there 
were by him two exceedingly fine 
views of that city, as seen from the 
sea, which attracted general atten- 
tion, although they did not produce 
a sensation equal to that caused by 
his painting of the Bombardment of 
Algiers on the 29th August, 1816. 

The Netherlands have never pro- 
duced any very fine sculptors, yet 
Gabriel, a native of Amsterdam, whe 
has studied under Canova, displays 
vreat talent, and his first efforts in 
the art promise something of more 
than ordinary worth. 

Botanical Gardens.—The most an- 
cient Botanic Garden, of which there 
is any authentic record, is that formed 
hy Theophrastus, with the assistance 
of Demosthenes of Phalerus, about 
$00 years before the Christian era. 
In the Capitularies of Charlemagne 
are to be found directions concerning 
gardens, and lists of the plants to 
he grown in them. At the request 
of Messer Gualtieri, the Republic of 
Venice formed a public garden for 
the cultivation of medicinal plants, 
mi the year 1333 ; and in the sixteenth 
century Italy exhibited many similar 
establishments, although the French 
claim the merit of having given the 
first example of any thing of the 
kind in the botanical garden at Mont- 
pelier. This, however, did not exist 
until the reign of Henri IV ; yet was 
certainly the first of the kind in that 
kingdom, and prior to the one at 
Paris by five-and-twenty years. 

Panoramas.—Protessor John Adam 
Breysig, an architect and scene 
painter of considerable eminence in 
Germany, and author of various es- 
Says on perspective and theatrical 
decoration, has published a paper in 
the Berlin and Spener Zeitung, by 
which he lays claim to the merit of 
being the original inventor of the 
Panoramas, the principle of which he 
discovered before our ingenious coun- 
tryman Barker. 

Frankfort on the Oder.—A new 
society has been instituted in this 
city for the advancement of Agricul- 
ture and Rural Economy, upon which 
important objects they purpose to 
bestow the utmost attention. They 


design to publish their Transactions, 
and likewise the programmas of 
the subjects proposed by them for 
prize-dissertations. 
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Cleaning of Medals. — Professor 
Lancellotti, of the Royal Institute at 
Naples, read, at a late sitting of 
that society, an account of the pro- 
cess which he employs in order to 
remove trom ancient silver medals 
the rust that covers, and often ren- 
ders them illegible. He first lays 
the medal in oxydated acid of salts, 
afterwards in a solution of sal-am- 
moniac for a short time ; then rubs it 
with a piece of linen until all the 
rust disappears. His experiments 
have always been attended with suc- 
cess; and the ‘iscovery is of im- 
portance to those who study numis- 
matics, since a great number of sil- 
ver medals, whose inscriptions have 
hitherto not been legible, may now 
be rendered sc. 

Belzoni's Travcis.x—An Italian trans 
lation of this interesting work is ex- 
pected to appear about this time. It 
will contain some alterations made 
by the author himself,— and will ap- 
pear in two volumes octavo, accom- 
panied by six numbers of plates. 
The publisher is Bettoni of Milan. 

Letters of Tasso.—TVhe Abbate Pier 
Antonio Serassi, the biographer of 
the illustrious Italian bard, has re- 
cently collected, during a_ tour 
through Italy, upwards of 250 in- 
edited letters of the poet, which he 
is now preparing to give to the 
world ; they will be published by 
Bernardoni of Milan. 

ienna Literary Census.—According 
to the report of a German journal, 
there are at present in this city 450 
authors, 50 publishers and book- 
sellers, 27 printing-oflices, 18 music, 
print, and map warehouses, and 10 
lithographic establishments. 

Madrid—Musie.—The celebrated 
virtuosa Lorenza Nunnez Correa gave 
several concerts during the winter, at 
the hotel San Fernando :—they were 
opened by the symphony to Rossini’s 
Giazza Ladra. The instrumental per- 
formance was any thing but excel- 
lent ; Correa, however, who is still a 
very handsome woman, though now in 
her fortieth year, sang with exquisite 
simplicity, taste, and feeling. Don 
Mariano Hudalge, and Don Domingo 
Gallegos also sang. These concerts 
were crowded to excess,—but the 
audience consisted almost exclusively 
of the male sex, very few females 
being present, and among those hardly 
any of rank. OT 
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Modern Greek Theatre.—V oltaire’s 
Mahomet and Death of Cesar have 
been performed at Odessa, in the 
Greek language, to a numerous au- 
dience almost entirely composed of 
Greeks. Both pieces were received 
with great enthusiasm. Among the 
actors, Drakouli, a native of Ithaca, 


was greatly applauded both for his 
intonation and action. The admiration 
which this performer excited, was 
not owing to the mere novelty of the 
representation, and the inexperience 
of his judges, for he was no less ap- 
plauded by the Germans and other 
foreigners who were present. 








MONTHLY REGISTER. 
-— — 
ABSTRACT OF FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


Tux foreign intelligence which has 
been received since our last, is not of 
a very decisive character ; and yet it 
is of such a nature, as to prepare us 
to hear of considerable convulsions 
without much surprise. The depar- 
ture. of the Allied Sovereigns from 
Laybach has been postponed inde- 
finitely ; and, notwithstanding the 
Marquis ot Londonderry’s declara- 
tion, that the movement of the Rus- 
sian troops had no reference what- 
ever to Spain, this announcement is 
supposed to involve very seriously 
the aflairs of the Peninsula. The si- 
tuation of Spain is represented, in- 
deed, as being extremely critical. 
In all the provinces considerable dis- 
turbanuces have occurred, which are 
said to have been much increased, if 
not originally created, by discontent- 
ed ecclesiastics. Amongst these, a 
monk of the name of Merino, has 
made himself particularly conspicu- 
ous, and he has succeeded so far as 
to raise confederates to the amount 
of $00, Actual disturbances have 
broken out in Seville, Oviedo, Mala- 
ga, and Granada ; from which. places 
all suspected characters have been 
ordered to depart. The populace 
have risen, eveu in Madrid, and, after 
murdering an obnoxious canon, call- 
ed Vinuesa, in his prison, they re- 
paired in a body even to the palace 
of the King, whose life they threaten- 
ed, and around whose person the 
Cortes were obliged to rally. A sys- 
tem of assassination is also assuming 
a very frightful activity, and it is to 
be feared, that the allied powers will 
be afforded too good a pretence, if 
not justification, for their interference. 

In the mean time, the King of Por- 
tugal seems to enjoy no very peace- 
ful sovereignty in the Brazils, where 


the people, supported by the army, 
demanded the constitution which he 
had ceded to his European dominions, 
to which he was obliged to submit. 
The consequence, however, was that 
he determined to abandon his South 
American residence and repair to 
Europe, leaving the hereditary prince 
behind, as Viceroy. Accordingly, at 
a late sitting of the Cortes, the mi- 
nister informed that assembly, that 
M. Laurenco d’ Andre had received 
orders from Rio Janeiro, to prepare 
a palace at Lisbon for the King, as- 
signing, as a reason, that his Majesty 
considered a personal residence near 
the seat of government, to be neces- 
sary to the due operation of the 
laws. 

The accounts from Greece are so 
contradictory, that it is almost im- 
possible to know to which to attach 
credit. Those which arrive through 
the French papers represent the af- 
fairs of the revolutionists as despe- 
rate, their army as unprovided and 
undisciplined, and their leaders as in 
a state of variance, almost amount- 
ing to personal hostility. The ad- 
vices from Germany, however, speak 
in a different strain. They say that 
the celebrated rebel Ali Pacha has 
renounced Mahometanism, been bap- 
tized as Christian, either by the 
name of Constantine, or Alexander ; 
and, with 30,000 men, put himself 
under the command of Prince Ypsi- 
lanti! Indeed, the strange character 
of this barbarous phenomenon ren- 
ders no eccentricity of his incredible. 
It is also stated, that the Porte has, 
upon this occasion, shown itself par- 
ticularly active; that the Ottoman 
army, taking the field much sooner 
than was expected, had, on the 19th 
of April, advanced its vanguard trom 
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Foehan to Braila, that the Greeks 
had fallen back, and, that. on the 
next day; the Seraskin himself had, 
with 8,000 men, made a reconnoi- 
sance, which had been followed by 
the further retreat of his adversary ; 
and that the animosity between The- 
odore and Ypsilanti was so great, 
that they could scarcely be prevented 
from coming to blows. The troops 
of Ypsilanti were calculated at 
10,000, and those of ‘Theodore at 
about half the number, both of 
which subsisted by pillage, exer- 
cised indiscriminately upon friends 
and foes. Such are the accounts as 
they have reached us; the probabi- 
lities on each side we leave to be 
balanced by the reader. The Rus- 
sian Consul at Jassy has, it is cer- 
tain, issued two proclamations in the 
name of his master, calling upon 
Ypsilanti, and all the Russian offi- 
cers who have joined the Greeks, in- 
stantly to repair to Russia, to ac- 
count for their conduct. Naples re- 
mains quiet; her entire army, with 
the exception of three regiments, 
has been disbanded, and the Austrian 
troops are stationed in the country 
indefinitely ; in which, however, 
their discipline is said to be most 
strict and exemplary. 

The French papers are filled with 
accounts of the baptism of the in- 
fant Duke de Bourdeaux. The re- 
joicing continued for three days. On 
the first, sixteen female orphans were 
portioned by the City of Paris, and 
presented to the King; on the se- 
cond, there was a royal banquet, 
concert, and ball at the Hotel de 
Ville ; and, on the third day, a grand 
entertainment was given to the mar- 
ket women, apprentices, and labour- 
ing people of Paris. No less than 
18,000 pounds of sweetmeats from 
Verdun are said to have been thrown 
among the people in the Champs Ely- 
sées. The young child was actually 
christened with water, brought by 
Chateaubriant from the river Jor- 
dan; and the wits of Paris have 
been very busy on the occasion, 
making remonstrances in favour of 
the Seine, which they represent as 
the truly legitimate river! When the 
ceremony of the baptism was taking 
place, Louis is represented as having 
said :—‘* Let us invoke for him the 
protection of the Mother of God, the 
Queen of Angels; implore her to 
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watch over his days, to remove far 
from his cradle the misfortunes with 
which Providence has afflicted his 
relatives, and to conduct him by a 
path less rugged than I have trod to 
eternal felicity.” —Numerous promo- 
tions in the army and civil depart- 
ments took place on the occasion, 
which was further signalized by the 
creation of two Dukes. 

Accounts have arrived from Co- 
chin China, stating the death of the 


king Kien Long, whose accession 
we stated in our last! Such is the 


transitoriness even of a crown! He 
is succeeded by his eldest son, whose 
youth has rendered the guardianship 
of the eunuch Taquan necessary to 
him for three years. Such is the 
substance of the foreign intelligence 
to which any public interest is at- 
tachable. 

As in our preceding pages we have 
given an abstract of the recent voyage 
of Captain Parry, some account of 
the equipment under which he 
again sailed on the 8th ult. may not 
be out of place. He sailed in the 
Fury, and Captain Lyon in the He- 
cla. To prevent the consumption 
of their sea-stock, the Nautilus with 
stores of every description for their 
use accompanies them as far as Hud- 
son’s bay. Every thing has been 
done, which was considered as in 
any way conducive to the success of 
the enterprise. The ships are ren- 
dered peculiarly strong by longitu- 
dinal binders of ten inches in thick- 
ness, worked round the body for 
some distance above and below the 
water’s surface, gradually diminish- 
ing to four inches at the keel. The 
original wales are of six inch stuff, 
and the bottom plank three inch, so 
that the external planking is one 
foot four inches at the water’s sur- 
face, and wearing off to seven inches 
at the garboard. Within board there 
are also thick binding stakes between 
the decks. ‘The bow is one mass of 
solid wood; the projecting part of 
the stem and cut-water being filled 
up to the form of the body, and 
plates of iron three eighths of an 
inch thick are brought up and down 
the bow. There is a double deck ; 
the upper planks are laid diagonally, 
and blankets are laid between the 
two. The whole of the inside is 
cased with cork, to act as a non- 
conductor of heat. An airing stove 
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is fitted up in the hold, with two 
main pipes running on each side of 
the ship, and small branch-pipes 
leading from them into the different 
cabins. As much annoyance was 
occasioned during the last voyage, 
by the steam escaping, and which 
no sooner mixed with the cold air 
than it was frozen, and either fell as 
frost, or hung about the deck in 
icicles, they have now a condenser 
on board each ship, which will not 
only condense the steam, but melt 
the snow or ice within board for 
the purpose of cooking or boiling. 
The ships sailed with a fair wind. 
Bon voyage. 

Prince Ratafee, (a prince with such 
a name should receive a cordial wel- 
come), brother to the king of Ma- 
dagascar, attended the last annual 
meeting of the London Missionary 
Society. The king sent a letter, re- 
questing that the Society “ would 
send him out, not only pious missi- 
onaries, but skilful artisans also, as 
he was desirous to have his sub- 
jects both good Christians and good 
workmen.” Surely this is a convert 
“< wise in his generation.” 

The King has again visited the 
theatres and the opera-house, and 
been very well received ; it would 
seem as if his popularity increased 
with his appearance in public. He 
has also done Count Munster and 
Count Lieven the honour of standing 
, taigg in person for their chil- 

ren. Every thing appears now to 
announce the near approach of the 
coronation. The royal robes are 
complete, and have been exhibited 
to some few of the elect. The out- 
side mantle is of crimson velvet, with 
a train seven yards long, which is to 
be upheld by seven persons ; it is 
embroidered with a deep gold bor- 
der, interspersed with roses of gold, 
relieved here and there with plumes 
of silver. The entire is lined with er- 
mine purchased in France, which it is 
understood was originally intended 
for Louis the 18th. The under robes 
are massive and costly,so emblazoned 
indeed, with gold and silver, that it 
is feared his Majesty’s strength will 
scarcely support them during the 
great fatigue and continuance of the 
ceremony. The robes of the Royal 
Dukes are also finished, and splendid 
in their degree. Many foreigners 
have been invited, and amongst the 
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rest, Prince Esterhazy, father tp the 
Austrian ambassador, Prince Metter. 
nich, and Count de Gattebourg. 
Westminster-hall is also in a great 
state of forwardness. The fronts of 
the galleries are covered over with 
canvass or paper, and they are made to 
resemble castles, towers, and turrets. 
A platform is elevated for the Royal 
table at the extremity of the hall, 
and on either side of it, there is a 
superb box for the Royal family and 
the ambassadors and foreigners of 
distinction who may have been in- 
vited. ‘These boxes are covered with 
scarlet cloth. The grotesque orna- 
ments, on either side of the hall, have 
been retouched and refreshed, and 
the preparations, on the whole, do 
great credit to the board of works. 
The Queen has, it is said, written a 
Strange letter to his Majesty upon 
the subject of this approaching cere- 
mony, to which, however, the official 
answer returned is not considered by 
her as satisfactory. She has appear- 
ed at Drury Lane and Covent Garden, 
and has also visited the Opera. ‘To 
none of those places, however, did 
she go in state, and her reception has 
been very variously represented. His 
Royal Highness the Duke of Glou- 
cester has had a legacy left him, in 
approbation of his public conduct, by 
a Mr. Peischel, to the amount of 
20,000/. in addition to a remission of 
a mortgage debt, amounting to 6000/. 
more. 

The top-stone on the new dome of 
the Exchange has just been hoisted. 
It weighs half a ton! In the centre, 
there is a cavity, forty inches deep, 
for the insertion of the grasshopper, 
which is the crest of Sir Thomas 
Gresham, by whom the building was 
erected in the reign of Queen Eliza- « 
beth. 

Several questions of considerable 
importance have been discussed in 
Parliament since our last. Mr. Scar- 
let has brought in a bill, which, if it 
passes, will effect a very considera- 
ble change in the state of the poor 
laws. Its object is three-fold. The 
first fixes a maximum of rates in the 
different parishes, providing that no 
rates are to be levied beyond their 
standing amount in 1820. The se- 
cond provides, that no relief is to be 
given to persons who are now ul- 
married, nor are their families here- 
after to derive any benefit, with no 
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exception, save in cases of accident 
or infirmity. The third puts an end 
to the power of removing paupers 
or persons likely to become charge- 
able, from the parishes where they 
are resident. A bill to amend the 
bankrupt laws, has also been brought 
in by Mr. J. Smith: they much need 
amendment. Sir James Mackintosh’s 
measure, to mitigate punishment in 
cases of private forgery, has under- 
gone much discussion. It is likely 
to be carried, though opposed by the 
Attorney and Solicitor-General. The 
majority, in a full house, for going 
into a committee, was 44. 

Lord J. Russell moved several re- 
solutions in the House of Commons, 
on the subject of reform. Their 
scope was the enumeration of the 
abuses which prevailed under the 
present election system, and the cor- 
rection of them by an extension of 
the representation to large towns, 
which do not at present return re- 
presentatives. The resolutions were 
negatived by a considerable majo- 
rity. The Grampound Disfranchise- 
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ment Bill, has, however, passed ; the 
House of Lords having, during its 
pregress, transferred the right of 
electing two members from Leeds, 
to the County of York ; which now, 
like the City of London, returns four. 
Sir Francis Burdett has been libe- 
rated from his continement, and sat 
in the chair at the Crown and An- 
chor, to celebrate the anniversary of 
his return for Westminster. “His 
motion for a Comittee to inquire 
into the unfortunate events at Man- 
chester was negatived,: after two 
days discussion. The rule for a new 
trial, in the case of the King, ». Cart- 
wright, Wooler, and others, was dis- 
charged, so that the defendants re- 
main for judgment. The celebrated 
Mrs. Piozzi, the friend of Dr. John- 
son, and relict of Mr. Thrale, died 
a few days ago at Clifton, aged 
82; and the Marquis of Drogheda, 
who was so unceremoniously killed 
by all the English and Irish news- 
papers, is very busy in Dublin, con- 
tradicting the rumours of his death. 








AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 


THE attention of agriculturists will 
probably be strongly drawn towards the 
benefit to be derived from spade husban- 
dry, by the report of Mr. Owen, of La- 
nark, drawn up at the request of a com- 
mittee appointed at a public meeting of 
that county, and now just published. Mr. 
Owen insists, not only that the distress of 
the country is to be in a great measure de- 
duced from the use of the plough, but that 
through spade husbandry we possess the 
amplest and most beneficial means of em- 
ployment and wealth. Whatever effect 
Mr. Owen’s further arrangements may be 
calculated to superinduce, his facts are well 
worthy the serious consideration of all 
whose emoluments are connected with 
landed property. He says, “ it is esti- 
mated, that, in Great Britain and Ireland, 
there are now under cultivation upwards of 
sixty millions of acres; and of these, 
twenty millions are arable, and forty mil- 
lions in pasture; that under the present 
system of cultivation by the plough, and of 
pasturing, about two millions at most of 
actual labourers are employed on the soil, 
giving immediate support to about. three 
times that number, and supplying food for 
a population of about eighteen millions. 
Sixty millions of acres, under a judicious 
arrangement of spade cultivation, with 
manufactures as an appendage, might be 
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made to give healthy advantageous em- 
ployment to sixty millions of labourers at 
the least ; and support, in high comfort, a 
population greatly exceeding 100 millions. 
But in the present low state of population 
in these islands, not more than five or six 
millions of acres could be properly culti- 
vated by the spade, although all the ope- 
rative manufacturers were to be chiefly 
employed in this mode of agriculture. Im- 
yerfect, therefore, as the plough is, for the 
cultivation of the soil, it is probable, that, 
in this country, for want of an adequate 
population, many centuries will elapse be- 
fore it can be entirely superseded by the 
spade; yet, under. the plough system, 
Great Britain and Ireland are even now 
supposed to be greatly overpeopled. 

It follows from this statement, that we 
possess the means of supplying the labour- 
ing poor, however numerous they may be, 
with permanent beneficial employment for 
many centuries to come. 

Mr. Owen’s deductions are founded upon 
the experiments of Mr. Falla, a nursery- 
man of Gateshead, near Newcastle. By 
these it appears that the spade is far pre- 
ferable to the plough, as an instrument of 
agriculture ; since prosperous vegetation 
depends principally upon a due and gra- 
dual supply of mvisture, and upon the soil 
being so well broken as to resemble garden 
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mould; and this is undoubtedly much 
better accomplished by the former than by 
the latter implement. The spade opens 
the soil sufficiently deep to allow the water 
to pass below the bed of the seed or plant, 
and the moisture remains there until drawn 
up by a long continuance of heat, at which 
time it is most beneficial. The deeper the 
soil is opened the greater will be the advan- 
tage of this important operation. Equal 
effects are not produced by the plough, 
whose action in this respect is different 
from that of the spade, since, instead of 
loosening the soil, it hardens it, as does 
likewise the trampling of the horses upon 
it. The plough is, in fact, a mere surface 
implement, extremely defective in prin- 
ciple, whereas the spade makes beth a good 
sub-soil, and a superior surface. As far, 
however, as regards the quantum of labour 
performed by it, che former is the more 
economical implement, and has therefore 
superseded the other. 

But it will be found on examination, 
that the additional expense, caused by the 
use of the spade, is much less than it at 
first appears, one digging being equal to 
three ploughings and harrowings: therefore, 
allowing for this circumstance, the increase 
of price is reduced to five shillings per 
acre. The difference of the produce, on 
the other hand, is considerably in favour of 
Mr. Falla’s experiments, and the method 
recommended by him. 

By the spade, 683 bushels, per £. s. d. 

Sh, GE Di iccncissvcccivecs FOE OF 
Plough, 38, at ditto.......... 16 4 0 





Giving a profit of 124 4s. per acre, in re- 
turn for the additional expense of 5s. 

These facts are far too important to be 
overlooked; and as an adequate experiment 
is within every farmer’s power, there can 
be no doubt, that when they are exten. 
sively diffused, every one will be eager to 
bring the statements to the test of his own 
experience. 

The Merino Society’s annual show of 
sheep, wool, cloths, and yarn, was on the 
10th and 11th of May, and seemed to par- 


take of the general depression, the visitors 
being few. The stock kept up its quality. 
J. Fane, C. C. Western, C. 'T. Tower, and 
H. Read, Esqrs. were, as heretofore, the 
chief exhibitors of sheep. Mr. Stead and 
Mr. Fryer showed some beautiful cloths 
for ladies’ dresses. They are made with 
silk, a shot with Merino wool, and are 
fine, soft, and flexible, and some of the 
manufacture is perfectly transparent. 

At the dinner of the club, Mr. Tower 
presided, Mr. Western being called away. 
The prizes were awarded :—No. 1], to T. 
Nenty, Esq. for the best ram.—No. 2, to 
C. C. Western, Esq. for the best pen of 
wethers.—No. 3, to T. Henty, Esq. for the 
best pen of ewes.—No. 5, for the best 
piece of ladies’ cloth, to J. Stead, Esq.— 
No. 6, for the best sample of worsted yarn, 
to Messrs. Taylor and Wordsworth, of 
Holbeck, near Leeds. The rest of the 
premiums were not awarded. It was stated 
by Mr. Western, that Merimos had a ca- 
pacity to take as much fat, almost equal to 
good Downs, and were a most valuable 
breed, both for mutton and wool. Mr. 
Thornhill stated his belief, derived from 
experiment, that Spanish Cordovan leather 
was made from Merino pelts. He had 
tanned some, which, at the cost of 2s. Gd., 
produced a skin worth 12s. Gd. My. Tho- 
mas stated that their tallow made whiter 
and better candles than that of sheep in 
general. The meeting concluded by re- 
solving to invite the Earl of Macclesfield 
to accept the presidency of the Society. 

The processes of nature are all going on 
very favourably. The corn crops are of 
good growth and colour, and the grass is 
abundant. Complaint, however, is loud, 
and the hope of relief from legislation is 
vanishing apace. One owner near Ton- 
bridge, is said to have forty unoccupied 
farms, for which he has yet obtained no 
offer that he can accept. At many of the 
audits of principal landholders, a consider- 
able per-centage has been returned to the 
tenantry. The Report of the Committee, 
which is now daily expected, will set con- 
jecture at rest, as to protection as it is 
called. 

May 19, 1821. 








COMMERCIAL REPORT. 
(London, May 234.) 


Our commercial transactions for the last 
month, do not present any thing peculiarly 
interesting. No branch of trade appears to 
have experienced any remarkable improve- 
ment; some are greatly depressed ; and the 
expected legislative measures for the ex- 
tension of foreign commerce have made but 
little progress, with the exception of the 
new regulations of the duties on timber, 
which are nearly in the last stage in the 


House of Lords ; but upon the expediency 
of which, opinions are unfortunately very 
much divided. The principle of the bill 
is a reduction of ten shillings of the duty 
on Baltic timber, and a duty of ten shil- 
lings on timber imported from the British 
American colonies. 

The reports of the committees of Parlia- 
ment, respecting the foreign trade of the 
country, continue to excite great interest. 
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It is confidently expected, that the direct 
trade from India to the continent of Eu- 
rope, and to the coasts of Nerth and South 
America, will be allowed to all British 
subjects ; and also, that British vessels will 
be permitted to trade from one part in In- 
dia to another, under certain restrictions. 

A report of the committee of the House 
of Commons on foreign trade, has been 
presented : it is similar to that of the Lords, 
but contains a more specific resolution for 
the purpose of giving activity to the trade. 
Adverting to the existing regulations of the 
East India trade, by which subjects of fo- 
reign nations (Kuropean and American) 
possess privileges far more extensive than 
those enjoyed by his Majesty’s subjects ge- 
nerally, and greater, in many instances, 
than have been accorded to the East India 
Company itself; the committee are sensible 
that some measure should be adopted to re- 
move this comparative disadvantage, under 
which the shipping and commerce of the 
country now labour, and have, therefore, 
come to the following resolution, which they 
submit to the House. 

*¢ Resolved—That it is expedient to 
permit his Majesty’s subjects to carry on 
trade and traffic, directly and circuitously, 
between any ports within the limits of the 
East India Company’s Charter, (except the 
dominions of the Emperor of China) and 
any port or ports beyond the limits of the 
said charter, belonging to any state or coun- 
try in amity with his Majesty.”’ It is ex- 
pected, that this resolution will become the 
subject of an enactment during the present 
Session. 

Cotton.—In the last week of April, the 
demand, both for home consumption and 
export, was very considerable, the sales ex- 
ceeding 2500 packages. In the first week of 
May, the accounts from the manufacturing 
districts continuing very favourable, all the 
workmen having been employed, and thede- 
mand for goods and twist, general and exten- 
sive, the purchases of cotton were consider- 
able, and prices good. In the second week of 
May the demand continued, but was check- 
ed by the large arrivals at Liverpool, (near- 
ly 25,000 bags) and the rather unfavourable 
report of that market. For this last week 
the market has been without interest: par- 
cels have been offered more freely, but 
without inducing buyers to come forward. 
The purchases are not above 700 bags, 
viz. 500 Surats, 53d; ordinary, to 6d. 
and 7d. good fair; a few at 8d. very 
good; 150 Bengal at 54d. very ordinary, 
to 5; good fair, and 65 good; 30 Pernam- 
buco, at 124, good fair; all in bond, and 
20 good Carriacou at 114d, duty paid. 
The arrivals at Liverpool in four weeks from 
2Ist April to 19th May, were about 
32,000 bags, the sales about 28,000. 

Sugar.—-There has been but little ani- 
mation in the market for this last month; 


there has been but an indifferent supply of 
good sugars; the buyers appear to have 
been expecting a decline, when the arrivals 
should be more extensive ; they have there- 
fore held back, and merely purchased for 
immediate use: it is not unlikely they may 
be deceived in their expectations, for it has 
been frequently remarked ,that when the mar- 
ket is well supplied with good sugars, a rise 
in the prices has taken place. ‘The parcels 
of newly arrived, brought forward within 
the last fortnight, have been readily sold 
at full prices. Last week, 591 hhds. chict- 
ly St. Lucia and Grenada of low qualities, 
in a public sale, went off freely, fully sup- 
porting the previous prices, by private con- 
tract. A public sale of 127 hhds. 3 tierces 
new Darbadoes sugars took place yesterday, 
the whole sold freely, at prices rather above 
the previous market currency; good white 
77%. the lowest lot 62s. 

The retined market has been heavy, and 
prices declining this month. Last week 
the holders showed more disposition to sell, 
and prices Is. lower were submitted to; 
the reduction, however, had the effect of 
facilitating sales, and the purchases re- 
ported are considerable. The accounts 
from Hamburgh, stating the markets for 
refined to be in a very depressed state, 
had naturally an unfavourable effect, 
and tended to reduce the prices here. 
Foreign sugars have not been much in re- 
quest this month. Several parcels have 
been brought forward for public sale, but 
generally taken in. $00 chests of Havannah 
last week were mostly taken in, but report- 
ed to have been afterwards disposed of, at 
nearly the sale prices ; very fine white with 
strength were taken in at 60s. middling 
and good white, 57s. to 58s. yellow 30s. 6d. 
to $2s. brown, 27s. to 298. 974 chests of 
Havannah offered yesterday, met with no 
buyers; the white was altogether with- 
drawn, at 59s. the yellow, at 35s. for the 
latter, 31s. Gd. was said to be offered. 

Average prices of Raw Sugar by Ga- 
zette :— 

April 28 .....000. dls. 4d. 
May 5 wsscoeee G4s. Gd. 
12 .scocccee S45. Z5de 
1D ..cccccee 305 Did. 


Coffve.—The quantity of Coffee brought 
forward by public sale, during the last 
month, has been so extremely large, that 
the decline which has taken place in the 
srices can excite no surprise. The market, 
which had been very languid, revived in some 
measure in the last week of April, not- 
withstanding the unfavourable reports from 
the continent. On the Ist of May, 110 


casks of British Plantation, and 575 pack- 
ages of St. Domingo were brought forward, 
of which the former sold briskly at 2s. to 
4s. higher for coloury coffee ; the other de- 
scriptions without alteration. Fine ordinary 
Jamaica with much colour, sold at 120s. 
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6d. middling to good middling, sold as 
high as 135s. St. Domingo 114s. to 114s. 
6d. for good quality. In the tirst week of 
May, the public sales consisted of 548 
casks, and $647 bags; and in the second 
week of 870 casks, and 4646 bags; of 
which almost the whole was sold. Yet 
the prices of foreign rose on the whole 2s. 
in the first week ; and though Jamaica de- 
clined, yet the demand was thereby much 
increased, and a favourable turn given to the 
prices for the second week, though a de- 
cline of 1s. to 2s. per ewt. took place. 

The quantity of coffee brought forward 
in public sale last week was 381 casks 
and 2078 bags; in the early part of 
the week the demand continued brisk and 
extensive, but, from the large parcels con- 
tinually brought forward, the request to- 
wards the close of the weck gave way, and 
for a large parcel of St. Domingo only 115s. 
Gd. was oftered ; the holders, however, would 
not sell under 117s. and a parcel of good 
ordinary coloury was reported to be dis- 
posed of by private contract at that price: 
Porto Rico coffee gave way 2s. per cwt. ; 
good ordinary pale sold at Ll6s. a 117s. 
fine ordinary at 120s. 

There were four public sales of coffee 
yesterday (the 22d) consisting of 137 casks, 
723 bags Foreign, and 125 casks British 
Plantation descriptions, the former chiefly 
Porto Rico ; fine ordinary was taken in at 
120s. Gd. a few lots good ordinary sold at 
117s.; tine ordinary Havannah was taken 
at 11l&s. Gd. and 119s. good ordinary at 

Spices, §c —East India Company’s sale, 

Cinnamon, 1485 bales Company’s— 


Ist quality 549 bales (36 scratched)... .....0eeee0-0.-- -SOld. . 7s. Yd. a 
2d ditto 794 bales (of which 264 were scratched) remainder sold 6s. Ld. a 


ad ditto 142 bales ..cecceccecccers 
Mace 200 casks Company’s— 
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117s.; some fine ordinary foxy Jamaica 
sold at 117s. good middling 130s. Gd. a 
152s. a shade better 135s. 6d.; the good 
middling Jamaica may be stated 2s. a 3s. 
lower, but, with this exception, coffee is 
nominally the same as last week, but the 
market exceedingly heavy. 

Oils. — Phere is little doing in Greenland 
eliher for parcels here, or for arrival; for 
the latter not above 233/. is offered. South 
Sea is dull; further arrivals are daily ex. 
pected. 

Hemp, flax, and tallow.—The prices of 
foreign tallow have not much varied 
Though the quantity in London is very 
large, it is comparatively in few hands, 
and the principal holders continue firm, 
and refuse to sell at the present prices. 
In hemp and flax there has been no ma- 
terial alteration. 

Spirits.—The rum market, which has 
been on a very depressed scale for several 
weeks, has now received a severe shock by 
the failure of one of the first houses in the 
spirit trade. Till it is ascertained what 
quantity of rum and brandy will be thrown 
on the market by this event, prices will be 
merely nominal. 

Corn.—A ggregate averages of the twelve 
maritime districts of England and Wales, 
for the six weeks preceding 15th of May, 
by which importation is regulated into 
Cireat Britain. 


Wheat 52s. 9d. Oats 17s. 100. 
Rye 33s. Od. Beans 29s. 9d. 
Barley 23s. 8d. Peas Sls. Od. 
l4th of May. 
res Sa. 
6s. Gd 
Pee Tes =—hu hE Ce 


Ist quality, all passed, no purchasers at the Company’s taxed price, 6s. per lb. 


No second description in the sale. 


Nutmegs 500 casks Company’s, not garbled, of which only about 40 casks sold at 
3s. 7d. remainder passed, no buyers at the Company’s taxed price of 3s. Gd. 


Poper ; none in the sale. 


Cassia Lignea, Licensed, 72 chests eee ee em ewe ee weer eee re eee eee ere eee .8/. 78. a 7. 


Ginger, Licensed, 4687 bags @eesneoeaoeveeeeeteeeeereeese 2008 


occscccce OS. Od. a 10s. 


Saltpetre, Company’s, 1000 tons, of which only about a half sold. ...26s. 6d. @ 27s. 


Licensed 


ET eT er = =— | Gd, a 275. Gd. 


ForEIGN COMMERCE. 


Riga, 27th of Aprii.—Flax. Marien- 
burg crown, 46 r.; ditto cut, 38r.; Thie- 
senhausen and Druiania Rackitzer white, 
43r.; dark grey, 414 to 42r.; Badstub 
cut, 37$ to 38r 3; Hofs Threeband, 373. 
Risten Threeband, 32 to 324r.; Tow 154 
to l6r.—IHemp; ckhean Ukraine on the 
spot has been sold at 106 r. for clean Po- 
lish, 110 r. are asked, and the same price, 
all the money down, is required for deli- 
very by the end of May. Ukraine Out- 
shot (here) $4 r.; Polish 92; the same for 
delivery, 85r.; all down. Ukraine Pass 









(here) 74r.3 Polish at 80r. The same 
for delivery, 75 r. all down. Polish Torse 
(now here) 49 to 50r 3; Druyana, 16 r.— 
Hemp Oil; a couple of hundred ship 
pounds of the new supplies have been sold 
at 97 r.—Seeds in very limited request, the 
prices asked are for remaining sowing lin- 
seed, 53} to 544.3 Druyana 4} to a 
crushing linseed (of 110 to 111 Ibs.) 16gr. 
banco. Hemp seed (of $0 Ibs.) 12 r. banco 
the barrel.— Tallow ; yellow crown is held 
at 150 r. 

There has been rather more demand for 
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refined sugars this week; but no higher 
prices can be obtained. : 

Stockholm, 4th May.—Since the open- 
ing of the navigation, the iron trade has 
been pretty brisk; but the demand is not 
to be compared with that of last year; 
however, about 28,000 ship pounds have 
been already shipped. Ordinary bar iron 
has been hitherto sold at 195 or 19 rix 
dollars, and may now be generally had at 
the latter price. 30 r. dollars are asked for 
iron plates from 20 to 24 inches; for 4 to 
$ inch steel, 9 rix dollars ; for refined cop- 
ver, 120 rix dollars. Common tar, 7 rix 
dollars, 16 sch. per barrel ; fine Christiana, 
7 rix dollars, 24 to 28 sch.: fine Stock- 
holm, 7 rix dollars, 52 to 40 sch.; crown 
pitch, 12 rix dollars, ordinary, 11 rix dol- 
lars, 16 to 24 sch. Norwegian herrings 
have been sold at 9 rix dollars, 16 to 24 
sch. ; and will probably fall if the impor- 
tation continues. In the corn trade, very 
little is doing, and the prices, of course, 
very low. 

Copenhagen, 8th May.—llere, as well 
as in other countries, trade is in a melan- 
choly stagnation ; and, even in corn, hard- 
ly any thing is doing, since the unfavour- 
able accounts from abroad, so that even a 
reduction in the prices does not tempt pur- 
chasers. 

Hamburg, 12th May.—Cotion.—There 
has been a demand fr several descriptions 
for the inland cotsumption, and a farther 
depreciation can hardly be expected, as the 
imports are inconsiderable, and our stock 
much reduced by the many public sales. 
—Cofre. A very considerable demand has 
rather raised the prices, and even with this 
rise, there is very little now in the market. 
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—Dycing woods seem to fall in price, as 
soon as any supplies arrive.—Spices. The 
finer kinds, of which the imports are small, 
(excepting Cassia lignea) remain very firm. 
Pepper, pimento and ginger, may be met 
with rather lower.x—Gion senegal. Our 
stock is much reduced, and the price is very 
firin, if not higher.—Jicc. Large supplies 
of Carolina have caused an entire stayna- 
tion, and if more should arrive, a decline 
in the price will doubtless ensue. —Tva. 
We have received a considerable supply by 
the Ophelia trom Canton direct, and by 
the Two Brothers. —Swgar. In consequence 
of the continued dullness of our market, the 
prices both of raw and refined sugar, have 
declined in general about 4d. The inferior 
descriptions of white and brown Brazils 
are especially depressed, and the prices 
nearly nominal, because we have had se- 
veral public sales of this quality. For 
English strong middle lumps in loaves, on 
account of the low prices of our refined, it 
is seldom that more than 11d. is offered ; 
at which price, however, many holders 
ill not sell. Crushed lumps are almost 
entirely without demand. A small parcel 
of English loaves of 7 to &lb. have been sold 
at 11S to Lled. 

Hamburgh treacle is now at 10 to LO4 
marks current. 

Leipsic, 10th May.—We are not yet able 
to say much about our fair; but as far as 
it has gone it does not promise well; the 
sellers being more numerous than the 
buyers. 

Amsterdam, 1st May.—A_ new law re- 
specting the indirect taxes is now before 
the States General. It seems likely to meet 
with considerable opposition. 








WORKS PREPARING 


The History of Ancient and Modern 
Wines, by Alexander Henderson, MD. 
This Work will embrace the Substance of 
Sir Edward Barry’s Observations on the 
Wines of the Ancients, and will contain, 
in addition, a Topographical Description 
of all the principal Modern Wines ; and 
a Chronological History of those used in 
England from the earliest Periods to the 
present Time. One Vol. 4to. 

Mr. Charles Marsh is preparing for pub- 
lication The Life of the late Right Hon. 
William Windham, comprising interesting 
Correspondence and the Memoirs of his 
Time. 

Mr. Webb, Author of Elements of 
Gireck Prosody, is printing a Greek and 
English Prosodial Lexicon, with Syno- 
nyms and Examples, marked and scanned 
in the Manner of the Latin Gradus ad 
Parnassum. 

M. Santagnello has in the Press a duo- 
decimo Volume, containing Diego di Vil- 


FOR PUBLICATION. 


lamora,—a Romance in the Italian Lan- 
guage. Likewise, an Engtish Translation 
of the same Work. 

A Poem, by Mr. John Banim, en- 
titled the Celt’s Paradise, is printing in 
foolscap &vo. 

Mr. Gideon Manteli’s Outlines of the 
Geology of the South-eastern Division of 
Sussex, will soon be published in royal 
4to. with numerous Engravings. 

A new Novel, from the Pen of Miss 
Hawkins, Author of Rosanne, &c. en- 
titled Heraline, will be speedily published 
in four Volumes. 

The Rev. Dr. Burrow is printing, in three 
duodecimo Volumes, A Summary of Chris- 
tian Faith and Practice. 

Archdeacon Daubeny has in the Press 
an 8vo. Volume, containing Sixteen Ser- 
mons of the learned Bishop Andrews, 
modernized for the Use of general Readers. 

Sermons and Miscellaneous Pieces by 
the Rev. Robert Wynell Mayow, formerly 
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of Exeter College, Oxford, and Curate of 
Ardwick, near Manchester. To which is 
prefixed, a Memoir of his Life. 

Some Posthumous Sermons left for Pub- 
lication by the Rev. Thomas Harmer, 
Author of Observations on Scripture; to- 
gether with the smaller Pieces published 
by him during his Life-time: and some 
Introductory Remarks on his Life and 
Writings. By W. Youngman, of Norwich. 
One Vol. 8vo. 

A Series of Addresses to Young Persons, 
on Select and Interesting Subjects, by the 
Rev. J. Ilooper, AM. in 12mo. 

A Treatise on Scrofula, its Nature, 
Treatment, and Effects; also, the Altera- 
tion produced by it in the Structure of all 
the different Parts of the Body, with spe- 
cial Reference to its Connexion with Spinal 
Curvature, Diseases of the Joints, Affec- 
tions of the Glands—to which is added, an 
Account of the Ophthalmia, so long pre- 
valent in Christ’s Hospital. By E. A. 
Lloyd, RCS. &c. &c. in one Vol. 8vo. 
This Work obtained the Jacksonian Prize 
in 1818. 

Dr. Dickinson has in the Press, The 
Medical Student’s Vade Mecum ; being a 
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Work in the Form of Question and An- 
swer,—comprising Anatomy, Physiology, 
Botany, and Pharmacy, &c. To which 
will be added, an abridged and correct Ex- 
planation of the Chemical Decompositions, 
intended principally for Gentlemen pre- 
vious to their Examinations at the Surgeons’ 
and Apothecaries’ Hall. 

Mr. Williams’s Edition of the Com- 
mettaries on the Laws of England by Sir 
William Blackstone, will be ready for 
Publication in the Course of this Month. 
The Insertion of the Passages on the 
Liberty of the Subject, which are to be 
found only in the first Edition; and the 
promised Correction of the Errors of the 
Learned Judge respecting Constitutional 
Law and Legal Antiquities, cannot but 
create an Interest in behalf of this Edition. 

Mr. A. Watts has in the Press, Spe- 
cimens of the Living Poets, with Bicgra- 
phical and Critical Prefaces. The Work 
will form two Volumes in crown 8vo., and 
will contain, in an Appendix, Notices of 
such Poets as have died within the last 
few Years. 

A Plea for the Nazarenes, in a Letter 
to the British Reviewer. By Servetus. 
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Antiquities, Architecture, and Fine Arts. 


The Destination of Works of Art, and 
the Use to which they are applied, consi- 
dered with regard to their Influence on the 
(renius and Taste of Artists, &c. Trans- 
lated from the French by H. Thomson, 
RA. ds. 6d. 

A Series of Etchings, portraying the 
Physiognomy, Manners, and Character of 
the People of France and Germany. By 
George Lewis. To be completed in three 
Parts, each containing 20 Plates. Part I. 
inperial 8vo. 1/.1s.—medium 4to. 12. 1s.— 
Proofs on royal 4to. 14 11s. 6d. 

Appendix to Loidis et Elmete; or an 
Attempt to illustrate the Districts described 
in those Words by Bede, &c. By Thomas 
Dunhain Whitaker, LLD. FSA.; with 4 
Plates, crown fol. 1/. 1s. 

A Series of Portraits illustrative of the 
Novels and Tales of the Author of Wa- 
verley ; with Biographical Notices. To 
be completed in six Parts, each containing 
four Portraits, engraved by Mr. R. Cooper. 
Part I. l2mo. 8s.—8vo. 10s.—Poofs on 
India Paper, 14s. 


Botany. 


Flora Scotica, or a Description of Scot- 
tish Plants, arranged both according to the 
Artificial and Natural Methods; in two 
Parts. By W. Jackson Hooker, LLD. 
FRA. FLS. &. 8vo. 14s. 


Drama, Novels, &c. 

The Vicar of Iver, a Tale. By the 
Author of the Italian Convert. 12mo. 3s. id. 

The Sisters, a Novel. 4 vols. 8vo. 17. 8s. 

Education. 

The Sacred History of the Old Testa- 
ment, abridged in the Language of the 
Bible. For the Use of Children. By 
Ralph Barnes, Esq. 12mo. 4s. 

tible Rhymes, on the Names of all the 
Books of the Old and New Testament, 
with Allusions to some of the principal 
Incidents and Characters. By Hannah 
More. Small 8vo. 3s. 

A Compendium of the History of the 
Jewish Kings, for the Amusement and 
Instruction of Youth; with 16 coloured 
Prints. 18mo. 3s. 

History. 

Substance of Lectures on the Ancient 
Greeks, and on the Revival of Greek I earn 
ing in Europe, delivered in the University 
of Edinburgh, by the late Andrew Dalzell, 
Prof. of Greek, AM. FRSE. By John 
Dalzel, Esq. Advocate, 2 Vols. 8vo. 1/. 4s. 

An Essay on the History of the English 
Government and Constitution, from the 
Reign of Henry VIL., to the present Time. 
By Lord John Russell, post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Medicine, Surgery, and Physiology- 

A Treatise on the Hydrocephalus Acu- 
tus, by Leopold Anthony Golis. Trans- 
lated from the German, by Robert Gooch, 
MD. 8vo. 8s. 
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Observations on the Derangement of the 
Digestive Organs, and some Views of their 
Connection with Local Complaints. By 
Wm. Law, Fellow of the Royal College of 
Surgeons, Edinburgh, 8vo. Gs. . 

A Toxicological Chart, exhibiting at one 
View, the Symptoms, Treatment, and 
Modes of Detecting the various Poisons, 
Mineral, Vegetable, and Animal, accord- 
ing to the latest Experiments. By W. 
Stowe, RCS, London, Is. Gd. 

A Treatise on Indigestion and its Con- 
sequences, called Nervous and _ Bilious 
Complaints, with Observations on the Or- 
ganic Diseases, in which they sometimes 
terminate. By A. P. Wilson Philip, MD. 
FRS. &c. 8vo. 9s. 

Miscellancous. 

Practical Economy ; or the Application 
of Modern Discoveries, to the Purposes of 
Tomestic Life, 12mo. 7s. 6d. 

The North Georgia Gazette, and Winter 
Chronicle, a Newspaper that was establish. 
ed on Board the Ships employed in a Dis- 
covery of the North West Passage, edited 
by Capt. Edw. Sabine, RA. 4to. 10s. 6d. 

The Establishments of M. Emmanuel 
de Fellenberg, at Horfiwyl, considered with 
reference to their Claim upon the Attention 
of Men in Public Stations. By Count 
Lewis de Villevielle, 8vo. 2s. 

The Secretary’s Assistant, exhibiting the 
various and most Correct Modes of Super- 
scription, Commencement and Conclusion 
of Letters, to Persons of every Degree of 
Rank, &c. &e. 12mo. 5s. 

The Student’s Pocket Dictionary of Li- 
terary and Scientific Words, 4s. Gd. bound 
in red. 

Fashionable Orthodoxy; or, the High 
Road to Preferment; containing suitable 
Directions for obtaining Popularity, Pa- 
trons, and Promotion in the Established 
Church; with Instructions for the Educa- 
tion of Young Gentlemen intended for the 
Ministry; and Hints for Ordination, 
Preaching, &c. &c. Exemplified from the 
best living Authorities. By Verax. S8vo. 
8s. 

A Fragment of the History of John Bull; 
Part II., containing a further Description 
of the Pranks and Humours of Jack Radi- 
cal, with his Skill in Ventriloquism, &c. 
By Horace Hombergh, Esq. of the Middle 
Temple, London, 8vo. 2s. Gd. 

Poetry. 

Takings; or the Life of a Collegian: 
a Poem. By R. Dagley, Author of Select 
Gems, &c. with 26 Etchings, royal 8vo. 
ll. 1s. 

The Universe; a Poem. By the Rev. 
Robert Maturin, Author of Bertram, &c. 

Saul, a Tragedy; translated from the 
Italian of Alfieri; and Jephtha’s Daughter, 
a Scriptural Drama. By a Lady. Pub- 


lished for the Benefit of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society. 5s. 
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The Maniac; or the Fall of Reason: a 
Poem. With a Design by Westall. 3s. 6d. 

Childhood: a Poem. By the Rev. 
C. T. S. Hornby, AM. Fellow of All Souls, 
Oxfoid. os. Od. ‘ 
The Omnipresence of the Supreme Be- 
ing: a Seatonian Prize Poem. By E. B. 
Elliott, AM. 2s. Gd. 

Woman in India: a Poem. Part I. Fe- 
male Influence. By the Rev. John Law- 
son, Missionary at Calcutta, and Author 
of Orient Harping. Foolscap 8yo. bs. Gd. 

The Deluge: a Poem. First Part. In 
Three Books, in which the Author has 
ventured to use the angelic Agency of Mil- 
ton. 3s. Gd. 


Politics and Political Economy. 
brief Consideration on the present State 
of the Police of the Metropolis ; with a few 
Suggestions towards its Improvement. By 
I, B. Allen, one of the Magistrates of 
Union-hall. 2s. Gd. 

A View of the Causes, Tendency, and 
Events of the late Revolution in Portugal. 
2s. Gd. 

Memoirs of the Secret Societies of the 
South of Italy, particularly the Carbonari. 
8vo. 12s. 

Hints for Radical Reform, on Principles 
of Equity. By Amor Patri. &vo. 2s. bd. 

An Appeal to the Legislature and the 
Public, more especially to Dissenters from 
the Established Church, on the Tendency 
of Mr. Brougham’s. Bill for the Education 
of the Poor, to augment the Poor Rates, 
to interfere with the Rights of Conscience, 
and infringe on the Spirit of the Toleration 
Acts, &. By J. B. Brown, LLD, &. 
vo. 3s. Gd. 

Theology. 

A general View of the Doctrine of Re- 
generation in Baptism. By Christopher 
Bethell, DD. Dean of Chichester. 8Svo. 8s. 

Sermons and Charges. By the Rev. John 
Hough, DD. President of St. Mary Mag- 
dalene College, Oxford, in the Reign of 
James II. and successively Bishop of Ox- 
ford, Litchfield and Coventry, and Wor- 
cester: with a Memoir of his Life. By 
W. Russell, BD. Fellow of Magdalene 
College. 8vo. 10s. Gd. 

Prejudice and Responsibility ; or a Brief 
Inquiry into some of the Causes, and the 
Cure of Prejudice against Religion. 12mo. 
3s. Gd. 

The Book of Enoch the Prophet: an 
Apocryphal Production, supposed to have 
been lost for Ages, but discovered at the 
Close of the last Century in Abyssinia, 
now first translated from an Ethiopic MS. 
in the Bodleian Library. By Richard 
Laurence, LLD. Regius Professor of He- 
brew, Canon of Christ Church, &c. 9s. 

A Country Parson’s First Offering to his 
Mother Church; in Nine Pastoral Ser- 


mons. 3s. 











696 Works lately Published. CJune, 


A Clear Systematic View of the Evi- 
dences of Christianity ; with Introductory 
Observations on the Popular Causes of 
Infidelity. Dy Joseph Macardy. Svo. 6s. 

‘I'wo Sermons: one on the Death of Mr. 
Billing ; and the other addressed to Young 
Persons. By J. Styles, DD. 2s. 

The Christian’s Duty with respect to the 
{stablished Government and the Laws, 
considered in Two Sermons, preached be- 
fore the University of Oxford. By the 
Rey. R. Whately, MA. Feliow of Oriel 
College. Svo. 2s. 

Voyages, Travels, and Topography. 

A Bibliographical, Antiquarian, and 
Picturesque Tour in France and Germany. 
By the Rev. T. F. Dibdin, AM. Embel- 
lished with 104 Plates. Three Vols. super- 
royal &vo. 107. 10s. 

A Tour through the Southern Provinces 
of the Kingdom of Naples. By the Hon. 
Richard Keppel Craven; with 14 Plates, 
by Charles Heath. 4to. 22. lds. 

Journal of a Voyage for the discovery 
of a North-West Passage from the Atlan- 
tic to the Pacific, performed in the Years 
1619-20, in his Majesty’s Ships Hecla and 
Griper, under the orders of W. E. Parry, 
RN. 4to. 3/2. 13s. Gd. 

Letters on the Scenery of Wales; in- 
cluding a Series of Subjects for the Pencil, 
with their Stations determined on a general 
Principle, and Instructions to Pedestrian 
Tourists. By the Rev. R. H. NEWELL, 
BD. Author of ** Remarks on Goldsmith.” 
Royal 8vo. with Plates. 15s. 

An Account of the Principalities of Wal- 
lachia and Moldavia. By W. Wilkinson, 
Esq. late his Britannic Majesty’s Consul 
to the above Principalities. 8vo. 9s. 

The Journal of a Residence in the Burm- 
han Empire, and more particularly at the 
Court of Amarapoorah. By Capt. Hiram 
Cox, with coloured Plates. 8vo. 16s. 

Sketches of Manners, Scenery, &c. in 
the French Provinces, Switzerland, and 
Italy: with an Essay on French Litera- 
ture. By the late John Scott, Esq. 8vo. 
12s. 

Journal of a Voyage of Discovery to the 
Arctic Regions, in his Majesty’s Ships 
Hecla and Griper, under the Command of 
Capt. Parry. By Alex. Fisher, Esq. Sur- 
grcon to the Hecla, with Maps. 8vo. 12s. 

Views of Society and Manners in Ame- 
rica, in a Series of Letters from that Coun- 
try toa lriend in England, during 1818, 
1), and 20. By an English-woman. 8vo. 

A Geographical and Commercial View 
of Northern Central Africa; containing a 
particular Account of the Course and Ter- 
mination of the great River Niger, in the 
Atlantic Ocean. By James M*‘Queen; 
with a Map and Two Charts. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Notes on the Cape of Good Hope, made 
during an Excursion in that Colony, in the 
year 1620. vo. 7s. Gd. 


Foreign Books wmported. 


Icones Selecta Plantarum, ex Herbariis 
Parisiensibus, ex Archetypis Speciminibus 
a P. J. F. Turpin delineate, et edite a 
Benj. De Lessert, Acad. Scient. Socio 
Honorario, &c. Vol. I. exhibens Ranun- 
culaccas, Dilleniaceas, Magnoliaceas, Ano- 
naceas, et Menispermeas. Small Folio, in 
boards, 27. 10s.—Vellum Paper, 3/. 10s. 
—large Vellum Paper, boards, 5/. 

Lettres sur le Bosphore, ou Relation d'un 
Voyage en différentes Parties de l’Orient 
pendant les Années 1816 a 1819. 8yo. 9s. 

Montulé, Voyage en Amérique, en Ita- 
lie, en Sicile, et en Egypte, pendant les 
Années 1816, 17, 18, et 19, 2 Vols. 8vo. 
avec un Atlas des Planches, 4to. 2/. 8s. 

Coup d°CEil sur Petersbourg, par M. 
J. C. Svo. 5s. 

La Patrie et Armée: ou Histoire gé- 
nérale des Institutions Militaires de France, 
pendant la Révolution. 2 Tom. 8vo. 15s. 

Bail, Histoire politique et morale des 
Révolutions de la France, ou Chronologie 
raisonnée des événemens memorables de- 
puis 1787 jusgu’a la fin de 1820. 2 Vols. 
8vo. 18s. 

Mussy-Pathay, Histoire de la Vie et 
des Ouvrages de J. J. Rousseau, com- 
posce de Documents authentiques, et dont 
une Partie est restée inconnue jusqu’a ce 
jour; &c. &c. Bvo. 24s. 

Jondot, PAnti-Pyrrhonien. 8vyo. 9s. 

Londe, Gymnastique Médicale, ov l’Ex- 
ercice appliqué aux Organes de l’ Homme, 
d’apres les Lois de la Physiologie, de 
l’Hygiene, et de la Thérapeutique. 8vo. 
6s. 

Bergeron, Manuel Pratique de Vaccine, 
a l’Usage des jeunes Médecins, des Chi- 
rurgiens, &c. &vo. 4s. Gd. 

Jullion, Précis historique des principaux 
Evcnemens politiques et militaires qui ont 
améné la Revolution d’Espagne. 8yo. 9s. 

Vaux-de-vire d’Olivier Basselin, Poéte 
Normand de la fin du XIV™* Siecle; suivis 
d’un Choix d’anciens Vaux-de-vire, de 
Bacchanales, et de Chansons, Poésies Nor- 
mandes, soit inédites, soit devenues exces- 
sivement Rares ; publiés avec des Disserta- 
tions, des Notes, et des Variantes, par M. 
Louis Dubois. 8vo. 10s. 6d.—Pap. Velin. 
2I1s. 

Delort, Mes Voyages aux Environs de 
Paris, 2 Vol. 8vo. fig. 20s. ; 

Vincens, Exposition raisonnée de la Lé- 
gislation commerciale, et Examen critique 
du Code de Commerce, 3 Vols. 8vo. 36s. 

Mazure, de la Répresentation N ationale, 
et de la Souveraineté en Angleterre et en 
France. 8vo. 2s. 

Lemaire, Anecdotes Chrétiennes, ou 
Choix d’Anecdotes propres a entretenir 
chez les jeunes Gens des deux Sexes, 
l’Amour de la Religion, &c. 12mo. fig. 
4s. Gd, 
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NEW PATENTS. 


Robert Burton Cooper, of the Strand, 
London, for improvements on, or a substi- 
tute for, stoppers, covers, or lids, such as 
are used for bottles, tobacco and snuff- 
boxes, inkholders, and various other ar- 
ticles requiring stoppers, covers, or lids. — 
March 3d. 

Jonathan Dickson, Holland Street, Black- 
friars, for valuable improvements in the 
means of transmitting heat, and also in 
the means of transmitting cold from one 
body to another, whether solids or fluids. 
—March 5th. 

William Frederick Collard, of Totten- 
ham Court Road, for certain improvements 
on musical instruments, called piano fortes. 
—March 8th. 

Stephen Wilson, Esq. of Streatham, 
Surrey, for improvements in machinery for 
weaving figured goods. Partly communi- 
cated to him by a foreigner.— March 8th. 

Henry Browne, of Derby, chemist, for 
an improvement in the construction of 
boilers, whereby a saving in fuel is effected, 
and smoke rapidly consumed. — March 
16th. 

lario Peliafinet, of Earl’s-court, Mid- 
dlesex, for certain new and improved ma- 
chinery and methods for breaking, bleach- 
ing, preparing. manufacturing, and spin- 
ning, into thread or yarn, flax, hemp, and 


other productions and substances of the 
like rature, capable of being manufac- 
tured into thread or yarn.— March 27th. 

William Southwell, of Crresse-street, 
Rathbone-place, for certain improvements 
on cabinet piano-fortes.—April Sth. 

James Goodman, of Northampton, for 
an improvement on stirrup-izons.—A pril 
oth. 

Henry Goldfinch, of Hythe, Lieutenant 
Colonel in the Royal Engineers, for an 
improvement in the formation of horse- 
shoes.— April 5th. 

William Annesley, of Belfast, archi- 
tect, for certain improvements in the con- 
struction of ships, boats, and other vessels. 
—<April 5th. 

William Chapman, of Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, civil engineer, for a method or me- 
thods of transferring the ladings of light- 
ers and barges into ships or vessels, or 
from ships or vessels into lighters and 
barges. — April 1] 2th. 

James Henry Marsh, of Chenies-street, 
Tottenham-court-road, for improvements 
on wheeled carriages.—A pril 17th. 

James Smith, of Hackney, for an im- 
provement or improvenients in the method 
or methods, or machinery, employed for 
— or cropping woollen cloth.—A pril 
18th. 








ECCLESIASTICAL 


The Rev. W. P. Thomas, LLB. to the Prebend 
er Canoury of Holcombe, in Wells Cathedral, 
veid by the death of the Rev. L. H. Huxton.— 
The Rev. R. H. Barham, Rector of Snargate, to 
be a Minor Canon of St. Paul's Cathedral.—The 
Rev. J. J. Dewe, Perpetual Curate of Harwich, to 
the Vicarage of Alstonfield, Staffordshire; pa- 
tron, Sir Geo, Crewe, Bart.—The Rev. J. Roberts, 
Curate ot St. Michael’s, Derby, to the perpetual 
Curacy of Quordon, Stafferdshire.—The Rev. — 
Anderson, BD. Fellow of Queen’s College, Cam- 
bridge, has been presented to the Rectory, by the 
President and Fellows of that Society, to the Rec- 
tory of Hickling, Nottinghamshire, vacated by 
the death of the Rev. J. T. Jordon.—The Rev. E. 
Addison, BD. Fellow of Corpus Christi College, 
presented by the Master and Fellows of that So- 
ciety, to the Rectory of Landbeach, in Cam- 
bridgeshire, vacated by the death of the Rev. T.C. 
Burroughes.—A Prebendal Stall in Hereford Ca- 
thedral, and the Rectory of Kingsland, in that 
County, have become vacant by the death of the 
Rey. Richard Davies Evans. 


PREFERMENTS, &e. 


OXFORD.—May. On the first day of the pre- 
sent term, (Easter) the following degrees of A. M. 
were conferred.—A. Ls. Clough, Jesus College; 
Wm. Herrick, University College; Rev. G. Bird, 
ditto; Rev. R. Brodie, St. Edmund’s Hall; Rev. 
W. Wilkinson, Christ Church.—The Mastership 
of University College, and a Prebendal Stall in 
Gloucester Cathedral, are become vacant by the 
death of the Rev, Dr. Jas. Grithth. 

CAMBRIDGE.—Masters of Arts. —C J. Pen- 
nington, Fellow of King’s College; J. Escreet, of 
Trinity College; Rev. H. Venn, Fellow of Queen's 
College; Rev. W. Walter, of Sidney Sussex Col. 

Bachelors of Arts.—H. Hannington, Fellow of 
King’s College ; T. Roberts, ditto; RK. Okes, dit- 
to; 'T. Dixon, of St. John’s; J.T. Fenwick, of 
ditto: S. Mewburne, of ditto: H. Lloyd, of St. 
Peter’s; J Thomas, of Corpus Christi: J. W. 
Wasnev, of Catherine Hall: G. H. H. Hutchin- 
son, of Caius College; W. H. Daniels, of ditto ; 
and €. Reynolds, and F. Money, of ditto; R. 
Barker, St. Peter’s College; T. Blakeway bray, 
Magdalen College. 








BANKRUPTS IN ENGLAND. 


Where the Town or City in which the Bankrupt resides is not expressed, it will be always in London or the 


Neighbourhood. 


So also of the Residences of the Attorneys, whose 


names are placed after a [. 


T distinguishes London Commissions, C those of the country. 


Gazctte—April 21 to May 15. 


Newcastle-under-Lyme, shoe- 


Beardmore, F. 


maker. [Thomas, 6, Barnard’s inn. C. 
Bosher, T. Wallingford, Berks, dealer in timber. 


(Jones, 1, New-inn. T. 
Cameron, J. Suckley, Worcester, farmer. [Jeyes, 


69, Chancery-lane. C. 


Corri, N. Golden-square, dealer in music. [Pike, 
New Boswell-court, Cary-street. T. ’ 
Dean J. Bingley, York, builder. [Blagrave, 4, Sy- 

mond’s-inn. C, 
Essex, M. Coventry, silk-manufacturer. [James, 
Bucklersbury, Cheapside. T ; 
Goodair, J. Chorley, Lancaster, cotton-spinner. 
(Hurd, Temple. C. 








608 Bankrupts—Sequestrations. 


Killick, W. Cheam, Surrey, coal-merchant. [Ven- 
dercrom, Besh-lane, Cannon-street. T. 

Lawledyve, M. (larley-street, upholsterer, (Pearse, 
17, Salisharyv-square, Fleet-street. T. 

Muilivan, T. Abbey-cliuurch-yard, Bath, silk-mer- 
cer, (James, Bucklersbury, Cheapside. T. 

Nathan, I. Kinysdown, Gloucester, music-seller. 
(Evans, Hatton-carden. ©. ne 

Roe, E. Chadkirk, (hester, calico-printer. [Ty- 
ler, Pump-court, Temple. C. 

April 24.—Avery, J. Barnstaple, Devon, shop- 
keeper. (Pearson, Pump-court, Temple. C. 

Coney, T. Sculthorpe, Norfolk, miller. (Lupton, 
Miles’s-lane, Cannon-street. ©, 

Crombie, G. and J. Carr, York, tobacco-manu- 
facturers. [Lake, 0, Cateaton-street. C. 

Dicken, J. Shrew sbury, upholsterer. (Clarke, 
Chanceryv-lane,. ©. 

Hebdin, W. Leeds, A. O. Hebdin, Parliament- 
street, and J. Browne, sen. Leeds, merchants. 
(Few, 2, Henrictta-strect, ¢ ovent-varden. C, 

Henshaw, J. Gloucester-place, Portman-square, 
hookseller, (Fowler, 7, Clement-inn, T. 

Lubbren, F. M. Neweastle-upon-Tvne, iron-foun- 
der. (Bell, 0, Bow-church-vard, Cheapside. C. 

Menke, D>. T. Primrose-street, Dishopsvate-street- 
without, merchant. (Pownall, 40, Old Jewry, T. 

Phillips, J. B. Bartlett’s-buildings, jeweller. 

Young, Poland-street, Oxford-street. T. 

Wood, T. Lake Lock, York, maltster. [Dattye, 
Chanecery-lane. ©. 

April 28.—C larke, T. Gainsborough, draper. [Tay- 
lor, Field-court, Gray’s-inn. ©. 

Collin, S. Woodlesford, York, blacksmith, [Spence, 
h, Threadneedle-street, C. 

Dawson, K. Norwich, linen-draper. [Taylor, 
Featherstone-buildings, Holborn, C. 

Glover, 1. Watling-street, Manchester-warehouse- 
man. {Lawrence, Dean’s-court, Doctor’s-com- 
mons. T. 

Laughton, J. Arbour-square, Commercial-road, 
master-mariner. [Tomlinson, Copthall-court, 
Throymorton-street. T. 

Lee, J. Sunderland, grocer, [Gatty, Angei-court, 
Throgmorton-street. T. 

Payn, ‘T. and .f. D. Payn, Cateaton-street, ware- 
houseman. (Hindman, Basinghall-street. T. 

: ‘ . ° 

Smith,.J. Pattrington, in Holderness, York, grocer, 
[Eyverton, 8, Gray’s-inn-square. ©, 

Tate, J. Liverpool, provision-merchant, [Taylor, 
9, King’s-bench-walk, Temple. ©. 

Ward, J. Banbury, Oxford, brewer, [Fisher, Fuar- 
nival’s-inn, Holborn, ‘T. 

Wharton, KR. and H. Wharton, Little Crosby, Lan- 
easter, joiners. (Chester, 3, Staple-inn. C,. 

Willmott, D. Princes-street, Rotherhithe, master- 
mariner. [Paterson, 68, Old Broad-street. ‘T. 

May 2.—Allison, G. Bishop Wearmouth, Durham, 
rope-maker. (Blakiston, Symond’s-inn, C,. 

Bayly, W. Hl. Cheltenham, Gloucester, banker, 
[Vizard, 50, Lincoln’s-inn-fields. C. 

Demaine, W. Burley, York, worsted-spinner. 
[Fisher, Thavies-inn. C, 

Franke, RK. sen. Newark-upon-Tent, Nottingham, 
miller. (Long, Holborn-court, Gray’s-inn. C. 
Greenwood, T. jun. Preston, Lancaster, uphol- 

sterer. [ Hurd, 7, King’s-bench-walk, Temple. C, 

Jerry, J. Kirton, Suffolk, maltster, (Bromley, 3, 
Gray’s-inn-square. C, 

Shepheard, J. jun. Pirton, and R. Houghton, Pad- 
sey, Worcester, dealers. [Platt, New Boswell- 
court, Lincoln’s-inn. ©. 

Turner, D. Whitechapel-road, timber-merchant. 
{Jones, Mincing-lane. T. 

Waller, M. Statford, victualier. [Barbor, 122, Fet- 
ter-lane, €. 

Welsh, J. High Holborn, master-mariner. [Tom- 
linson, King’s Arms-yard, Coleman-street. T. 
Westaway, J. Exeter, watch-maker. (Wright, 10, 

King’s-bench-walk, Inner Temple. C, — 


May 5.—Ambrose, W. Clapton, carpenter. [Ro- 
binson, Charter-house-square. T. 

Buttery, S. West Stockwith, Nottingham, maltster. 
(Hall, New Boswell-court, Carry-street. C. 

Copland, S. jun. Blackheath-bill, Kent, victualler. 
Fawcett, Jewin-street, Aldersgate-street. T. 








[June, 


Curwen, J. Great East-cheap, tea-broker. [Wilks 
18, Finsbury-place. T. , 

Driver, J. and M. Driver, Thomasz-street, Bristol 
cabinet-makers. (Evans, 97, Hatton-garden. ¢: 

Gorton, J. Henry-street, Hampstea l-road, smith, 
(Vincent, Bedford-street, Bedford-square 'T. 

Hall, H. and J. Hall, Sun-wharf, Upper Thames. 
street, iron-merchants. (Mangnall, Alderman- 
bury. T. 

Thomas, H. W. Wolverhampton, upholsterer, 
(Wright, 10, King’s-bench-walk, Temple. (, 
Turner, S. Stock Exchange, Capel-court, stock- 

broker. [Wilde, College-hill. T. 
Woodcock, C. Norwich, coach-maker. (Pugh, 33, 
Dernard-street, Russell-square. T. r 


May %.—Adams, J. Stamford, Lincoln, corn-mer- 
chant. (Lone, Holborn-court, Gray’s-inn, C, 
Daverstock, RK. Lrompton, plumber. [Russell, 
Lant-street. T. 

Fowler, G. Culiumpton, Devon, hosier. (Bridges, 
Red Lion-square. C, 

Gilbert, J. Church-street, Mile-end-new-town, 
victualler. Argill, 71, Whitechapel-road. 'T. 

Kyiten, J. Limehonse-hole, Poplar, dealer. [Reil- 
ly, Clement’s-inn. Ty 

Roberts, H. Holywell, Flint, grocer. [Lonedill, 
Gray’s-inn. C, 

Smart, W. Bishopsgate-strect, carpenter. [Blake, 
lo, Great Surrey-street, Blackfriars. T. 

Walls, T. Webber-street, Lambeth marsh, hat- 
manufacturer. [Clabon, 76, Mark-lane. T. 

Watmough, J. sen. Orford, Lincoln, farmer. (Dax, 
26, Bedford-row. C, 


May 12.—Blakey, J. R. Liverpool, vinegar-maker. 
(Taylor, 9, King’s-bench-walk, Temple. ©. 

Bruton, G. N. Devizes, Wilts, coach-maker. 
(Millett, 2, Middle-temple-lane. C. 

Hawkins, J. Farncomb, Surrey, crape-manufac- 
turer. [Florance, Commercial-chambers. T. 
Hulkes, T. E. Rochester, Kent, miller. (Collins, 
Great Knight Kider-street, Doctor’s-com- 

mons. €, 

Hunton, G. Cateaton-street, linen-factor, [Gatty, 
Angel-court, Throgmorton-street. T. 

Richards, W. Shoreditch, soap-maker. [Young, 
St. Mildreds-court, Poultry. T. 

Vaughan, BE. Monythusloyne, Monmouth, apotlie- 
cary. [Puch, Bernard-street, Russell-square. (. 

Wetton, J. W. James, and T. Payne, jun. Wood- 
street, ribbon-manufacturers. (Burfoot, King’s- 
bench-walk, Temple. T. 

Young, J. jun. Romsey, Hants, upholsterer, [Phil- 
lips, King-street, Covent-garden, T. 

May 15.—Barnett, J. juu. West-street, West 
Smithfield, victualler. (Busby, 32, Clerkenwell- 
close. T. 

Fate, W. Settle, York, cabinet-maker. [Singleton, 
18, Millman-street. C. 

French, RK. Wimpole, Cambridge, shopkeeper. 
(Toone, Craven-street, strand. [C. 

Lawton, R. Bottoms-within-Stayley, Chester, 
clothier. (Shaw, Ely-place, Holborn. C. 

Lyon, J. Milbank-street, cooper. (Dawes, Angel- 
court, Throemorton-street. T. . 

Phillips, B. Tong, Salop, butcher. [Baxter, Gray’s 
inn-place, Gray’s-inn. C, 

Rider, J. sen. and J. Rider, jun. New Malton, 
York, merchants. [Smithson, Old Jewry. ©. 
Roe, W. Lower East Smithfield, wheelwright. 

Brooking, Lombard-street. T. 

Wilkinson, G. York, linen-draper. [Hall, Great- 

James-street, Bedford-row. C. 





SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS 
Gazette—April 21 to May 15. 


Matthew, J. haberdasher, Glasgow. 

Astley, J. chemical-manufacturer, Portobello. 
M‘Intyre, D. merchant, Inverary. 

Bell, D. corn-merchant, Dundee. 

Currie, H. salt-merchant, Saltcoats. 

Shade, T. nursery and seedsman, Edinburgh. 
Young, R. and J. Gordon, drapers, Dundee. 


Hunter, A. and H. Hunter, spirit-dealers, Glasgow. 














1821.7] 
BIRTHS. 


April 20. At Norwich, the lady of Capt. Campbell 
of the 9th Lancers, ason. 

21. At Burton Crescent, the lady of Sir James C. 
Anderson, Bart. adaughter. — 

27. The lady of Major-Gen, Birch Reynardson, a 
daughter. 

23. The lady of Capt. Chalmer, RK. A. a son. 

— In Gloucester-place, Portman-square, the lady 
of Wm. Lynch, Esq. a son, 

May 2. In Gower-strect, the lady of W. F. 
sq. Kecorder of Canterbury, a son, 

— In Montague-place, Montacue-square, the lady 
of Major-Gen, Sir James Lyon, KCB. a daugh- 
ter. 

3. The lady of Andrew Agnew, Bart. a son, 

7. At Chiswick, the lady of Henry F. C. Caven- 
dish, Esq. a son. 

&. At Hastings, the lady of Lieut.-Col. Parker, 
R. H. Artillery, a son. 

Lately, the lady of Capt. Potter, RN. a daugh- 
ter. 

— At Flliot-place, near Gosport, the lady of Capt. 
C.G. Blake, KN. a daughter. 

10. At his house, in New-street, Spring-gardens, 
the lady of J. H. Tremayne, Msq. MP. adaugliter, 

13. At her house, in Devonshire-street, Portland. 
place, Lady Frederica Stanhope, a son and heir. 

— In Sloang-street, the lady of Capt. W. G. B. 
Protheroe, ason. 

— At Truro, the lady of Lieut.-Col. John Austin, 
(late of 58th rect.) Brigadier-Gen. in the ser- 
vice of his Majesty the King of Portuzal, a son. 

14. In Portland-piace, the lady of Peter Free, Esq. 
a son. 

— At Twickenham, the lady of Capt. Wilbraham, 
KN. a daughter. 

15. At her house, in Bryanstone-square, Lady Ca- 
therine Fellowes, a daughter. 

— In Dover-street, the lady of W. M. Pitt, Esq. 
MP. a daughter, and a son on the morning of 
the 17th. 

20. In Spring-gardens, the Rt. Hon. Lady Eliza- 
beth Sinyth, a dauchter. 


IN SCOTLAND. 
At Edinburgh, the lady of Lieut. Col. Wyfly, Fusi- 
leers, a son. 


soteler, 


ABROAD. 

At Vienna, Lady Stewart, wife of the British Am- 
bassador at that court, was delivered on the 26th 
of April, of a son, who is heir to his Excellency’s 
large estates in the county of Durham. 

At Halifax, Nova Scotia, the lady of Major Fitz- 
gerald, of 2d Battalion, 60th reget. adaughter. 

At Versailles, the lady of Lieut.-Gen. Fuller, a 
daughter, 


MARRIAGES. 


April 26, At St. Paul’s, Covent-garden, Sir Wm. 
Dick, Bart. to Caroline, relict of Lieut.-Col. 
Alex. Frazer, of the 76th reget. of foot. 

W. At St. George’s, Hanover-square, Sir Charles 
Grey, one of the Judges of the Supreme Court at 
Madras, to Elizabeth, daughter of Sir Samuel 
Clerk Jervoise, Bart. of Tasworth Park, Hants, 

— At St. George’s, Hanover-square, Major Alex. 
Robson, of the 19th regt. to Eliza, widow of the 
late Thos. Chas. Pattle, of Canton, China. 

May 1. At St. George’s, Hanover-square, by the 
Bishop of St. Asaph, Lieut.-Col. Cooper, (Groom 
of the Bed Chamber to H. R. H. the Duke of 
Clarence), to Miss Baker, daughter of the late 
Sir Geo. Baker, Bart. and only sister to the pre- 
sent Baronet Sir Frederick. 

— The Hon. Chas. Langdale, 3d son of the late 
Lord Stourton, to Mary, eldest daughter of the 
late M. C. Maxwell, Esq. of Everingham Park. 

Lately, the Rev. Christopher Capel, of Prest- 
bury, near Cheltenham, to Elizabeth, youngest 
daughter of the late Sir Wm. Forbes of Cra- 
gievar, North Britain. 

7. AtSt. George’s, Hanover-square, by the Dean 
of Carlisle, Sir Henry Lambert, Bart. to Anna 
Maria, youngest daughter of the late Hon. Edw. 
Foley, and sister to Edw. Foley, Esq. of Stoke 
Edith Park, Herefordshire. 

— John Trenchard Pickard, Esq. BCL. and Fel- 

low of New College Oxford, to Jane, eldest 
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daughter of George Tennant, Fsq. of Hnssell- 
es suare, 

Ae Che Rev. Dr. Geldart, rector of Kirk Deighton 
in the West Riding of Yorkshire, to Eliza’ 
daughter of the late, and sister to the present 

Win. Cuttield, Esq. of Bayly’s-court, Sussex, 

3. At Bolton-by-Bullond, in Craven, by the Rey, 
Ambrose Dawson, BD. Padsey Dawson, Esq. 
of Sinnington Manor, in Yorks, to Jane Con- 
Stantine, 2d daughter of the Kev. K. Dawson 
LLB. of Hatton Gill, and rector of Bolton. 

10. At St. Mary-le-bone New Charch, by the Bi- 
shop of Norwich, Capt. George Berkeley Max 
well, KN. to Letitia, daughter of John Clerk, 
Esq.-of Bownham-louse, Gloucestershire. 

12. At st. Mary-le-bone, James Fairlie, Esq. of 
Bellfield and Holms, Ayrshire, to Avnes Maria, 
eldest danghter of Wm. Fairlie, Esq. of the 
Crescent, Portland-place. 

14. At Sidmouth, Devon, Thos. Stevens, Esq. of 
Winscol, in that county, Barrister of the Middle 
Temple, and Recorder of Exeter, to Sophia, 
younvest daughter of the Rev. J. Le Marchant. 

15. At Cheltenham, the Kev. P. BE, Korpier, to 
Miss Dumaresque, daughter of the late Lieut, 
Col, Dumaresque. 

16. At Ramséy, the Rev. James W. Esdaile, son of 
Sir Joseph Esdaile, of Chigwell, Essex, to Caro- 
line Garland, 2d daughter of the Rev. W. Whin- 
field, Vicar of Ramsey and Dover-court-cum- 
Harwick, in the same county. 

19. At Prittlewell, in Essex, W. Heygate, Esq. 
MP. and Alderman, to Isabella, 4th daughter of 
the late Edward Langdon Macmurdo, Esq. of 
Clapton, Middlesex. 

— by the Rey. Johu Griffith, Fellow and Tutor of 
Emmanuel College, Cambridge, Thos. Pares, 
jun. Esq. of Leicester, MP. to Octavia, Sth 
— of the late Edward Longdo Macmurdo, 

sq. 

20. By Special Licence, at Kent House, Knights- 
bridge, Capt. Fred. Fitzclarence, of his Majesty's 
llth regt. to lady Augusta Boyle, daughter of the 
Fart and Countess of Glasgow. 

22. At Aston Rowant, John Brown, Esq. of Upper 
Grosvenor-street, to Mary Elizabeth, dauvhter 
and heiress of the late Richard Clerke, Esq. 
of Kingston, Oxfordshire, and niece to the late 
Lord Foley. 


IN SCOTLAND. 
At Edinburgh, Arthur Mower, MD. of Emmanuel 
College, Cambridge, te Anne, only daughter of 
the late Wm. Stewart, Esq. Advocate. 


IN IRELAND. 

At Dublin, the Hon. Geo. Wm. Massy, brother to 
Lord Massy, to Narcissa, 2d daughter of the late 
James Hugh Smith Barry, Esq. of Marbury- 
hall, Cheshire, and Foaty, county Cork. 


ABROAD. 

At Guernsey, the Rev. Cary Charles Alfred Sabo- 
nadiere, toSophia, 2d daughter of the very Rev. 
Dr. F. Durand, dean of that island. 

At Florence, in the house of his Excellency, Lord 
Burghersh, Viscount Tullamore, only son of the 
Earl of Charleville, to Miss Beaujolis Campbell, 
3d dauchter of the late Col. Campbell, of Show- 
field, and niece to the Duke of Argyle. 

At Boulogne-sur-Mer, Aretas Akers, Esq. of Tunes 
bridge-wells, to Isabella, 4th daughter of John 
Larking, Esq. and niece to the late Sir Charles 
Style, Dart. 


DEATHS. 


April 22. At Norwich, Mr. Crome, a distinguished 
landscape painter, ofthat city. The productions 
of this artist are honourably known to the visi- 
tors ofthe British Institution; and independently 
ofthe merit of his own works his name will be 
highly estimated as that of one who has pro- 
duced such eminent pupils as Messrs. J. B. 
Crome (his son), J. Stark, aud G. Vincent. . 

22. Major-Gen. Thomas Saunders Bateman, of the 
Hon. E. I. Company’s service in Bengal, aged 
60. ; 

23. At his house, in Margaret-street, Cavendish- 

square, Henry Edridge, Esq. Associate of the 

Royal Academy, FAS. an artist of distinguished 

ability. 
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“5. At hia honse, in Bruton-street, in his 78th 

vear, Henry Lewes Luttretl, Earl of Carhaimton, 
His Lordship is sueceeded in his titles and es- 
tutes by his only Brother, the Hon. John Lut- 
tre!] Olmius. By his demise, there is a vacancy 
in the House of Commons, where his lordship 
sat forthe Borough of Ludvershall. 

“”%;, At Ambleside, Westmoreland, on his way to 
Matlock for the recovery of his health, David 
Erskine Dewar, Esq. of Gilston-house, in the 
county of Fife, eldest son of the late Major-Gen, 
Dewar, of that place. 

— Suddenly, Mrs. Catheart, wife of the Hon. and 
Rev. A. H. Catheart, vicar of Kippar, rector of 
Methley, and a prebend of York Cathedral. 

“y, At her house, in Upper Brook-street, in her 
k6th year, Lady Juliana Dawkins, relict of Hen. 
Dawkins, Esq. 

— In Cavendish-square, Mrs. Dickson, relict of 
Col. A. Dickson. 

— In Montague-place, Russell-square, Thomas 
White, Esq. Clerk of the Inner and Upper 
Treasury of the Court of King’s Bench. 

20. At the advanced age of 91, the Right Hon. the 

Marquess of Drogheda. This Nobleman inhe- 

rited from bis father, who died in 1758, the ti- 
tles of Earl of Drogheda, Viscount Moore, Ba- 
ron Mellefont in [reland, and was himself cre- 
ated a Marquess of Ireland, in 1791, and a Ba- 

ron of Great Britain, in 1801; and was also a 
Knight of the Order of St. Patrick. In 1766, 
his Lordship married Lady Anne, daughter of 
the first Marquess of Hertford, by whom he had 
many children. He is succeeded in his titles 
by his son, Charles Viscount Moore, now Mar- 
quess of Drogheda. The deceased was the old- 
est General in the Service, and Colonel of the 
Isth Dragoons. 

At his seat, Bellevue, near Southampton, in his 
sath year, Sir Rich. Rodney Bligh, GOB. Admi- 
ral of the Red, &e. Ac. He was born in 1737, 
of an ancient and respectable family in Corn- 
wali, and was Godseu of the late Lord Rodney. 
He attained the rank of Post Captain, in 1777, 
and in Nov. 1704, when commanding the Alex- 
ander of 74 ¢uns, sustained with unparalleled 
bravery and ability, a combatagainst a French 
Squadron consisting of five seventy-fours, three 
larve frigates, and a brig. Sir Richard was 
twice married, and has left several daughters 
and one son, Capt. George Miller Bligh, of the 
Roval Navy. 

May |. At his house in New Norfolk-street, Gros- 
venor-square, the Hon, Charles Stuart, in the 
oth vear of his age. 

®. At Clifton, aved 82, Mrs. Piozzi, a lady whose 

name will always be remembered in the literary 

world, as the accomplished hostess and friend of 

Dr. Samuel Johuson, as well as by several pro- 

ductions of her own pen, 

At Calne, Wilts, in his 8th year, the Rev. Thos, 

Greenwood, Vicar of that parish 40 years. 

— At Benham, near Wantage, Berks, aged 75, 
Mrs. Goodlake, relict of the late Thos. Good- 
lake, Esq. and only surviving sister of the late 
Sir C. Price, Bart. 

4, AtStoke D’Avernon, Surrey, Lieut. Col. Henry 
Kowland, Fetherstonhaugh, 

5. At his house in Montague-square, Anthony 
Butler St. Lever, Esq. in his 65d year. 

8 In Mountague-place, Mary, the wife of Major 
Gen. Barton. 

Il. At the residence of her noble relatives, the 
Duke and Duchess of Wellington, in Picea- 
dilly, the Marchioness of Worcester. Her La- 
dyship was present both at the Drawing Room 
and Ball given by his Majesty, in celebration of 
his birth-day; on the following morning found 
herself much indisposed, and went into a cold 
bath, which, instead of relieving, only increased 
the complaint, which terminated her life a little 
before five o'clock on the morning of this day, 
Her Ladyship was Georviana Frederica Fitzroy, 
eldest daughter of the Jate Hon. Henry Fitzroy, 
(son of Charles, first Lord Southampton, bro- 
ther of the Duke of Grafton) by Lady Anne 
W ellesley, sister of the Duke of Wellington, 
and Marquess of Wellesley, aud was married to 
the Marquess of Worcester, July 25, 1814. 

Lately, Mrs. Neville. relict of Chas. Neville, Esq. 
of Lianelly, Carmarthenshire. Her death was 
occasioned by adreadful accident; as she was 


. 
~ 


crossing a rail road, part of her dress got entan- 
gled with a coal waggon passing at the time 
Which dragged her to the ground, and lacerated 
her so much, that she soon afterwards expired. 

Il. Aged 60, Jas. Griffith, DD. Master of Univer. 
sity College, and Prebendary ot Gloucester, 

13. At Newton, near Norwich, in his 72d year, 
Wim. Stevenson, Esq. FSA. upwards of thirty- 
five years Proprietor of the Norfolk Chronicle 
and the Editor of the last Edition of Bentham’s 
Ely, to which work he added a valuable Supple- 
ment. 

14. At his house in Upper Eaton-street, Pimlico 
in his 72d year, Chas. Downes, Esq. State Pave 
to his present Majesty, and thirty-five years 
Page of the Bed Chamber to his late Majesty. 

15. Inthe neighbourhood of Bristol, Dr. Callcott, 
the eminent Musical Composer, whose produc- 
tious, combining original genius, and pro- 
found science, have been admired by the public 
during the last thirty vears, . 

— John Bonnycastle, Esq. Professor of Mathe- 
matics, at the Royal Military Academy, Wool- 
wich; Author of several Mathematical and Sci- 
entific works of high repute. 

18. Mrs. Prendergrass, wife of Jos. Prendergrass, 
Esq. of Thornhaugt-street, Bedtord-square, aged 


2). At his Lordship’s house, in Hill-street, Berke- 
Aaa the Rt. Hon. the Countess of Chat- 
1a, 


IN SCOTLAND. 


Longerity. On the 27th of April, at Sheal-house, 
in Kintail, aged 112 years, Ann M‘Kae, widow 
of Mr. M‘Kae, farmer. ‘This extraordinary 
woman enjoyed uninterrupted vood health, and 
retained her sight and hearing until a few 
months previous to her death, when she was 
seized with the illness that terminated in that 
event. She was no less remarkable for her 
agilitv, and could run a race until the last 
twelvemonth of her life! yet her activity, and 
movements were confined to a very cireum- 
scribed space, as she is said never to have tra- 
velled twelve miles from the spot on which she 
was born. 

At Aberdeen, Mr. Alexander Leith Ross, only son 
of the late Dr. Jas. Ross, Minister of Aberdeen. 

At Edinburgh, Jas. Harrowar, Esq. of Inzievar, 
Advocate. 

At Edinburgh, aged 82, Major John Farquharson, 
of the 26th Regiment of Foot, son of Lieutenant 
Col. Farquharson. 


IN IRELAND. 


In his 8lst year, Colthurst Bateman, Esq. of Bed - 
ford-house, in the county of Kerry, and late of 
Clifton, near Bristol. 

At Belfast, Wm. Neilson, DD. Professor of the 
Learned Languages, &c. in the Academical In- 
stitution. 

At Cove, Cork, Jane, the wife of Capt. Nugent, 
late of the 16th Regiment of Foot, 


ABROAD. 


Off the Coast of Arabia, in his 28th year, Mr. 
Phipps Dixon, Midshipman on Board his Ma- 
jesty’s Ship Curlew, and second son of Major 
Gen. Dixon, of the Royal Artillery. 

At Kome, on the 20th of April, Lieut.-Gen. Read, 
of Crowood Park, Wilts,—in consequence of 

vison being administered by a Venetian, whom 
fre had taken into his service at Paris. It has 
been since discovered that this man had been 
seven years in the galleys. 

At Santa Cruz, John Abernethic, Esq. eldest son 
of the late Alex. Abernethie, MD. of Bani, 
North Britain. 

At Orleans, Capt. Col. Macdougall, late of the 
42d Regiment. — 
At Quebec, Benj. Jos. Frobisher, Esq. Provincial 
Lieut.-Col. Aide-de-Camp to his Excellency the 
Earl of Dalhousie, Governor General of the 

Canadas. . 

At Berlin, Miss Francis, only surviving daughter 
of the late Sir Philip Francis, Bart. of Fox- 
lease, Hants, 
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METEOROLOGICAL TABLE AND OBSERVATIONS, 
MADE AT STRATFORD, MIDDLESEX. 
By Mr. R. Howard. 


Ma. denotes the Maximum, Mi. the Minimum. 







































| Ther.) Baro. | Hyz. Wind. | Weather. | ‘Ther. Buro. Hyg. | Wind. | Weather. 

April a | ; 'Qa.m. wait | gam] 

Warsz s) w fe | mtu eS) sb 

2) ‘Mi 202% | J 72) W ‘ne “i Mi. 10 20-66 “ NW <n 

Mi zr | 62) Wail 19 | {Mies i | 70 | SW Showery 

4) Mi. 34] 20:30/) 64) NW [Fine 20| Mi 42 29-6) (¢ 79] NM ‘Showers 

5/831 807 11 gy | XW lin anf Me Bett | ON tony 

Of Mi del oga| (56) NW we loudy | aot Ma. eit 73] NE Wery fine 

7} Mie 0 | 92] NW ¢ loudy | 23) Mie ria 5 ral | K ‘ ine 

o1 MC Sare|| 2) W rovame Yar) IB | os) 8 er 

RHEE fa] ov foe | 3) Be a 

10) ne Ee ' 6s ; NM loudy x Mie Js ort | B pad day 

I ! Mina a5 | ; 67 SW k loudy 27 | Mi yA 75 | 69 Wei loudy 

12} “4 a od wo WwW penne | 28 | eng or i} N , loudy 

13 | vg = | ; 62 W Showers | og! “9 eel 63 N Ic loudy 

Mf Mal | 5 63| Ss pene a Ta ete || 67 | NE {Cloudy 

15S lsat os ae mi | 63) SW jWindy | ty | 

16} ae ed ; 61 | Var \Fine + 





COURSES OF FOREIGN EXCHANGE AT 


















































Paris. | rene Amsterdam Vienna. | Genoa. serlin. |Naples. | Leipsig. [Bremen.| 
ON 1] May| 18 May 22 May | 9 May li) May 14 May} 15 May 
| 
London.....| 2563 | 379 | 415 | 10-7 | — | 72h) — [6194 | 621 
Paris.........| — 26 7, 585 } 1182) — b2) — 794 | UTE 
Hamburg...| 1814} — 35 | 1434, — | Wie | — | I44 | 1312 
Amsterdam.| 584 1063 — 13864; — 1424 — 1364 12052 
Vienna......| 252. | 1464] 144 | — | — | 104s — | 994) — 
Franckfort . 3h} 1463 S64 | — — | 1033) — 99% | 112 
Augsburg...| 251 1455 363 | 994) — L045 | —_ 993 | _— 
Genoa.......| 481 844 G1g 60., — ); — |) — —/|-- 
Leipsig....... — | M43] — | — | — | 1043) — | — | 1 
4clpsig 3 
Leghorn....| 512 IR 985 — —_ — — — i) - 
Lisbon ......) 556 37% 444 | — | — | — | — |] mt- 
Cadiz........| 15°68 945 103} _ -~ —_ ome wonis ais 
Naples ......| 440 — &3 — — — — — — 
Bilboa pe 5 5°55 — 1024 —_— — scsi o— —— wits 
Madrid......| 15°90 95 1055 | — — —— —_— —_ —_ 
Porto........| 556 37% | 4144) — —_— om _ ~~ = 
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Franck fort Nuremberg!C hristiana. Pe te rsburg.| | Riga. a Iw a lrid. I ishon. 
ON 17 May | 10May ; 7 May | 1May | 4May |] May | 9 May | 4 May 
London...... | 1534 | fl. 10-10 |7Sp.60 os | 9% | Medd) 37g | 51 
Paris .....+00 80 fr. 119 Sp. 101s — a 16-2 -. 
Hamburg.... | 145 145 165 But | 827 22 | - r 
Amsterdam. | 138% 137§ 154 9} 933 | 116 — = 
Genoa. ...... | _ —_ nil one came = ; | 














MARKETS. 


——=—_ - 


COURSE OF EXCHANGE. 
From April 24 to May 22. 


Amsterdam, C. F....0 veces 12-14 
Ditto at sight .........000. 12-11 
Rotterdam, SW cacextcnmes 12-15 
AMEWOED cociccvvces rere 12-10 
Hamburgh, 24 U ......... 38-7 

AMMeaa, Fh VU ..ccccoveceses 38-8 

Paris, 3 pays s’ sight........20-80 
1 rere 


Lourdeaux 26-15 


Frankfort on the Main a 


. 1565. . 1573 


Petersburg, rble, 3 U...... 9}. .83 
Vienna, ef. flo, 2 M aeemed 10-20 
7 eeethe GUNG... oc ccccstsiess 1-20 
Madrid, effective ... ......: 6 
Cadiz, effective....... ST 
BEDOR 2. ccccccscccecesess 352. .554 
Barcelona ...... cecccccces 355. .35 
DOWNED ncccccvecetesececes 35 
ENCANA. o ccocccseccsvse sen 
Leghorn corce coccccccces 47. .463 
ROUGE ccc csdcne -sevescons 44,454 
Venice, Ital. Liv..........-24-60 
BER acccedtses 5 avaemeel 45 
Naples .cccccccccccseccce- 39. 395 
Palermo, per. oz. .......-115..116 
Rs cc concesrctsvussnseome 
Oporto ...cccccccceccccees 56 
BED COMED. 00. vaccsevces 483..49..485 
DED dadccbchaséncessones 56. .57. .58 
DUR oo cccccccccoscoenss 84. .94..9 
GAMER: condudéqnccéaucneases 83 


PRICES OF BULLION. 


At per Ounce. 
Ba & Go & 
Portugal gold,incoin0 0 0..0 0 0 
Foreign gold, in bars 3 17 103..0 0 0 
New doubloons ....0 06 0..0 0 O 
New dollars ...... 0410..0 0 0 
Silver, in bars,stand.0 4 11..0 0 O 


The above Tables contain the highest 
and the lowest Prices. 


Averag ge Price of Raw Sugar, erclusive 
of Duty, 35s. 24d. 
Bread. 


Highest price of the best wheaten bread 
in London 93d. the quartern loaf. 











Potatoes per Ton in Spitalfic lds. 








AVERAGE PRICE OF CORN 
1N THE TWELVE MAKITIME DISTRICTS. 
By the Quarter of 8 Winchester Bushels. 


from the Returns in the Weeks ending 
Apr. | Apr. | May | May 
21 | 2) 5 | 19 
Wheat 53 052 552 O/SI 8 





Rye- 33 634 231 8/35 10) 
Barley 23 11 23 10 23 5/20 4 
Oats 18 117 917 #817 & 
Beans 29 1129 829 5.30 2! 
Peas 32 930 530 131 1 


Corn and Puls: imported i into the Port of 
London from Apri! 23, io May 22. 





| English; Irish Foreign; Total 
Wheat} 21,551; 1,919 450 | 23,911 
Barley | 10,946 oo — | 11,566 
Oats | 40, B15 13,716, — | 56,531 
, liye 2 67, — 90 
Beans §.307| a= | om ca 
Pease 1557; — | — | 1,557 
Malt { 23,°2°) Grs.; Flour 23,609 Sacks. 


F ‘oreign F lour barrels. 











Price «¢ Hops per ewt. in the Borough. 
Kent, New bags ...42s. to 75s. 
Suxvex, ditto ...cee. , 428. to 63s. 
Essex, ditto ........ 00s. to Os. 
Yearling Bags ...... 00s. to Os. 
Kent, New Pockets 45s. to 75s. 
Sussex, ditto ....... 2s. to 65s. 
Bee GAS . vceccss 00s. to OOs. 
Farnham, ditto ....100s. to 112s. 
Yearling Pockets....30s. to 45s. 

Average Price per Load of 
Hay. Clover. Straw. 
ia Ga Ge & & Ga & & 
Smithfield. 
3 Oto4 0..4 Oto4 15..1 Otol 10 
Whitechapel. 
3 10to4 4..4 Oto5 5..1 8tol 12 
Sit. James’s. 
3 10 to4 10. 4 Ot05 0..1 7tol 13 


Meat by C arcass, per Stone of 81b. at 
Newgate.— Beef ....3s. Od. to 4s. Od. 
Mutton. .2s. 10d. to 3s. 10d. 
Veal....3s. 4d. to 5s. 4d. 
Pork....38s. 4d. to 5s. 4d. 
Lamb...5s. Od. to 7s. Od. 


Leadenhall.—Beef ....38. Od. to 4s. Od. 


Mutton..3s. Od. to 3s. 10d. 
Veal....4s. Od. to 5s. Gd. 
Pork ....38 4d. to 5s. 4d. 
Lamb...5s. 4d. to 7s. Od. 





April 23, 


Kidneys £3 0 0t0 310 O Cattle sold at Smithfield from 
Champions 310 O0Oto4 0 O to May 22, both inclusive. _ 
Oxnobles 2 0 0to210 O Beasts. Calves. Sheep. Pigs. 
Apples 210 0to3 0 0 10,779 1,500 91,240 1,050 
HIGHEST AND LOWEST PRICES OF COALS (IN THE POOL), 
In each Week, from April 30 to May 22. 
April 30. ‘May 7: May 14. May 21. 
sd. 8 d & da 8 da & a 8 ad. & de 8. de 
28 0 to 42 0| 38 Oto 41 3 | 29 G6 to 42 6 


. 30 Oto 41 9 
. 31 Oto 41 3 


Newcastle... 
Sunderland. . 





32 Qto 42 0 





33 6 to 41 9 | 34 0 to 42 6 














~ 3,114,007, 


ACCOUNT OF CANALS, DOCKS, BRIDGES, WATER-WORKS, 


By Messrs. WOLFE and EDMOND 





| Shares. 


400 
1500 
500 
4546 
600 
206i : 
35734 
21° 
1297 
1960 


1] ‘81h ) 
1 2) ‘ 
48,5000. 
28494 
19, 3271, 
3006 
749 
6312 
25,328 
11,6994 
. 2874 
odd 4 
1895 


70 
250 


2409 
43,5261. 
700 
247 
1770 
HOO 
1720 


1,200,0002. 





Shares 














i@. 
‘| 22 

| 27 
£.i£. s. 
100) — 
low; — 
—| 3 it 
100; — 
—| 2 
95) D4 
20, 8 
150; 4 
100) 6 
100) 8 
100) 44 
lou; — 
100) 6 
wo 3 
& 3 
160! 58 
103) 20 
100 — 
6H 
100) 9 
100, 3 
awl § 
100) = 
=| § 
100; — 
150)! ri 
100) — 
100, 18 
100) l 
100) 12 
—/| 14 
106} 4 
—17 
100) 11 
—| 30 
100) Jo 
100) 5 
100|' — 
— 25 51.b 
25) 
100) 12 
100) 32 
100) 310 
50) an 
100; 2 
125 | 9 
100, 7 10 
SU ann 
100) 40 
145) 10 
—| 22 
100) 12 
100) — 
200) 75 
100 i 12 
50) | 
100) 11 
105) 5 
— 1 
146) — 
io 65 
woo) O08 
100) 10 
100 
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COMPANIES, INSTITUTIONS, Ke. 


S, No. 9 9 


(May 2ist, 1821 ) 


INSURANCE AND GAS-L 


*Change-Alley, Cornhill. 





GUT 








' . 
| a 
} -_— 
| "we 
Canals. 4. 5. 

Andover: oceccccccece eeccece 5 
Ashby-de-la-Zouch «+++ 1? 
Ashton and Oldham -++-+- 70 
BasinvstoKke.+--.se. se aecue 6 
Do. Bonds: «cecccccerccoce 40 
Birmingham (divide d) ree? (O60 
Bolton and Bury-++++++++- 9 

brecknock & Abergavenny) 75 
Chelmer and Blackwuater--| 90 
Chesterhield --+-+- tee eeweee 120 
Coventry a be) 
Croydon+++++++++ ere re “| 3 
Derby-+++-- sete reeeeneee 135 
Dudley Cceeeeeeneerece eee! CO 
Ellesmere and Chester +--+! 65 
Erewash) «ccccccccccccess 1M0 
Forth and Clyde «++++++++- 00 
Gloucester and Berkeley, 

Old Share «oeeeeceeeeeee 2% 
Do. optional Loan---+++-- 57 
Grand Junction +++++++- oe pe | 
Grand Surrey «+++ + eeeees 53 
Do. Loan eeecoee ecvces eee! Os 
Grand Union «+eeesseree- 24 
Do. LOan «occcececscccene y? 
Grand Western, «+ ++-+eee 4 
Grantham-++++-+- seeeeees 130 
Huddersfield «++e+eeeeees] 13 
Kennet and Avon +++. eee} 19 10 
Lancaster -++-++++++e eevee] OG 
Leeds and Liverpool-«---+ 315 
Leicester eeecceseeesecese 20 
Leicester & Northampton 

I’nion ececvce eccesesese 83 
Loughborough. -++++- tee 2600 
Melton Mowbray «-++++++| 205 
Mersey and Irwell ----+++- ane 
Monmoutlishire «++++++++- Iho 
Do. Debentures «++++++++- Qu” 
Montgomeryshire -+------ 70 
Neath-«-«++eceee eecccccces 410 
North WiltS «+++eeeseeeeee! 
Nottingham>++++++++++++- 200 
Oxford «cccccccce sovseoee 630 
Peak Forest «ceeseseeeeeee 63 
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